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MARITIME GEOGRABHY. 








THE TERRITORY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
« -S : ; 


“Sue territory of the Cape of Good Hope occupies 
the southern extremity of Africa, extending from 
tl latitude 29° 48’ on the west coast, to the 
great Fish river in 33° 25’ on the east. The Dutch 
first formed an establishment here in 1653, to 
serve as an intermediate station for their East 
India fleets.* 

In following the coast from the north, we meet 
in, succession Geeen, river, Zwart Dorn (Black 
Thorn) river in 30° 36',and Elephant river 31° 28’, 
which latter is crossed by a bar at its mouth, but 
has water within for small craft twenty miles. 

St. Helena bay is limited. by St. Martin’s point 
on the. west, and Cape Deseada on*the N.E. It 
is five leagues deep, with regular depths “from 
twelve to five fathoms; but is entirely exposed to 

VOL. III. * * B * the 

sae 
* The? jch found their ¢igim on a pretended purchase from the Hot- 
tentots @ the peninsula. [f, however, the ceremony of taking a nominal 
possession gives a legal claim to an unoccupied country, England has this 


slaim to the Cape, for in May 1620 Andrew -Shilling and Humphry Fitz. 
herbert took possession of the peninsula for their sovereign Queen Elfza- 


beth, 


Z 
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the MW. and is onl” occasionally. visited by es 
soutlrsrn whalers in the summer. Berg, or Moeun-- 
tain Tiver, empties itself into it, and though crossed 
by abar has water within it for small vessels. On. 
each side: of the river are a few houses, this being : 
* formerly a Dutch post to collect grain. 

Saldahna Bay runs in east.and S.E. forming % 
port capable of holding the largest fleets, but 
unfortunately there is no fresh water near its shores 
in summer. In winter the brackish water in,the 
ponds is rendered fresh by the rains. The spring 
most contiguous and convenient is six miles dis- 
tant from-the north shore of the bay, at a spot 
called Whit Clif (White Rock.) The entrancé is 
between the islands of Jutten and Malgasen ; after 
passing this narrow strait the entrange widens, 
and in the middle is the island St..Marcus with a 
safe passage on either side. Provisions are abun- 
‘dant here and cheaper than at the Cape Town, but 
there is no wood for fuel nezr tlie shores. In the 
bay are several rocky islets frequented by seals, 
whith are taken by people from’ me Cape for their 
“oil and skins. 

Dassen. also callea& Elizabeth an? Marmotte 
island, is between Saldahna and Table Bays : it is 
four or five miles off shore, low and-Sndy, the 
resort of innumerable penguins, and. abounds in 
the Guinea rat (Cavia Capegsis) called Dassen, 

_or badger, by the Dutch bours.* . 
The 


ce 


* In English charts this island is called Coney or Rabbit igfand, which as 
well us Dassen and Marmotte, are referable improperly te the Guinea rat, 
sulted vulgarly the Guinea pig. 
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Phe southern promontory of Africa wa wAst 
peaingular mass of rocky mountains, joinedsto the 
main,by a sandy isthmus. At ‘the north extremity 
of the peninsula the mountains are ngmed, from 
their cOnfiguration, the Table, 3,500 feet high, 
the Tiger or Devil’s Hill, nearly as high and sepa- 
“rated from the Table by a gap, the Sugar Loaf or 
Lion’ s Head, 2,100 feet, and the Lion’s Rump. 
Towards the south the land declines gradually till 
it ends in three: -hummocks at the Cape. of Good 

Hope point. : 

Table Bay is on the west ‘side of the isthmus, 
and is entirely open to the N.W., hence it is 
c tremely dangerous in the winter months, when 
the N. W. winds blow with such violence that no ship 
can ride ghem out; for should even the cable: hold 
her, the sea is so furious that she would-founder 
at her anchors. No vessel is therefore permitted 
to enter the Bay or remain in it between the 10th 
of May and the 15tls of August. During the rest 
of the year it is a safe road, but by po means a 
convenient one, “for the S.E. winds which¢then 
prevail, often blow with such violence as to pré- 
vent all communication with the shore. , ; 

An island, named Robben (Seal) or Panguin 
Island, formerly existed in Table Bay, five piles 
from Green point, which sunk in an earthquake 
the 7th Décember_1g09. Tt was about two miles 
and a half foitg, low end level except on the south, 
where was a hillock eninety feet high; the soil was 
a batren sand, naturally producing only_briars 
and serpglet, but by industry brought to afford 

- BQ grapes 


ZS 
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grapes ‘and kitchen ‘vegetables. It had scleral . 
good Springs, was frequented by penguins to pake “ 
it thgir breeding place, and numbers Of quails also 
bred on it-and were not-allowed to be molested. 
Latterly, this island was a depot for convicts from 
the Cape, whose number was generaily seventy to 
100, and who were employed in quarrying lime® 
stone of which the base of the island was composed. 
The chief officers of the government had. the pri- 
vilege of pasturing sheep on the island. 

The bays of the Cape of Good Hope abound 
in fish, both of the species met itt our seas and 
others.’ ‘Among the former are mackarel ‘any 
horse-mackarel, gurnard, sole, skait, maid, shark 
and dog fish; the Roman fish, a species of perca, 
is named from being taken near the Roman rocks 
in Simon’s Bay, and is one of the commonest 
fish brought to table ; the Hottentot fish is turbot 
shaped, with silver scales; the springer is also a 
flat and very luscious fish, whence it is in great 
request arnong the Dutch. The torpedo is also 

* £ountl here, and the bagre, a poisonous fish. The 
dolphin of seamen, and the bonita, sometimes ° 
wander thus far from ‘their habitual region. Oy- 
sters, « ‘cray-fish, shrimps and small crabs, and 
muscles are plentiful. 

Oceanic birds are in vast numbexs at the Cape; 
amongst them are the albatross, the pintado and 
several other species of petrelj divers,’ gulls, cormo- 
“rants, &e. besides the southern penguin, which 
gives its name to many of the rocks, as does 
the seal. 


The 
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‘Fhe wild animals on the! peninsula are,® small 
‘s atitelopes, hares, hyenas, wolves, jackals, baboons, 
and 3 monkeys, besides the land tortoise. ‘The fea- 
there? game are, partridges, pheasants, quails, 
snipes,- wild ducks, a kind of grouse, willl pigeons, 
and doves : *a few species of snakes are met with. 
e The seasons at the Cape are divided into dry 
and wet; the latter from September to March: 
the sfiring i is from September to December. The 
greatest heat in | January and February, when: the 
thermometer.sometimes rises to: 400; dune, July, 
and August, or the winter, are stormy,’ 
rents of rain, and heavy thunder and lightning, the 
tiermomcter in this season falls to forty degrees. 

Cape Town is on the S.E. angle of the bay, ats 
the foot of the Fable Mountain, which leaves a 
little plain between it and the sea. From the centre 
of the town the Table. bears south, the Devil 

- Mountain S.E. and the Lion’s Head S.W. From 
the Devil’s Mountaig to the S.E. point of the bay 
a sandy plain lines the shore. 

The landing is at a jetty run out into eight, feet, 
water, or which are four large cranes, for dise 
charging boats, &c. Theswater for ships i is con- 
ducted to the jetty by pipes and the casks, filled . 
in the boats. ; 

Cape Town is built with great regularity and 
neatness. The streets are straight and wide but un- 
paved, hémca in weteweather they are excessively 
dirty, and in the &E. winds clouds of dust are” 
conthhually afloat in the atmosphere, and render 
walking extremely disagreeable. The middie of 

BS the 
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the principal streets are occupied by canals, whiclt 
recciye all the water that descends from the Table ~ 
Hill, and which, as it isin too small a quantity 
to afford a continual running stream, is kept in by 
sluices, uhtil the canal is full, or until it becomes 
putrid, which it very soon does, all*the filth of 
the houses being emptied into the canals. In the 
centre of the town is a small square, which serves 
as a vegetable market, and in which istthe*town- 
house, a heavy building. © The other public 
edifices are, a Calvinist and Lutheran church, the 
government house, and a theatre, built by the 
English. ; ; 

The fortifications consist ot several detach id 
works, of which the principal is the citadel or 
castle, a regular pentagon flanked with two rave- 
lins, and some other outworks, and surrounded 
by a wet ditch; it commands the town and a 
part of the anchorage, but is itself commanded by 
the Devil Mountain, which ,rises behind it, and 
which has been strongly fortified by redoubts and 
bastions. To the east of the castle is Fort Knocke, 
u rampart extending between them, ¢alled the 
Marine Lines, on which a number of heavy guns 
are mounted. ‘ N.W. of the town are three strong 
batteries directly commanding the anchorage, and 
several other small batteries defend the different 
points; where a landing may be effected. The 
barracks are capable of holding 4,009 men. The 
‘population of Cape Town, exc¢lusive of military, is 
about 3,000 whites and 12,000 slaves. : 
At one extremity of the town is_a public 

garden, 
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" garden, of between thirty god forty*: acres,.whigh 
, has been highly improved since the occupation"by 
the Xhglish. In it is a menagerie, with sorfe rare 
birds*and beasts of Africa. A library gf 5 or 
6,000 volumes, and a cabinet of natugal history, 
are the other public institutions. 

e The climate of the Cape approaches to that of 
the Torrid Zone: the greatest cold in July and 
Augtst, only producing light snow on the sum- 
mits of the mountains, and it is never sufficient 
to render fires even comfortable. The Table 
Mountain presents.an occasional phenomenon, to 
which the English have given the name of the 
Table Cloth, and the French of the Peruque. 
It commences by a little, white cloud, which 
remains some time stationary over the peak of the 
Lion’s Rump, then gradually increases until it 
covers the whole Table, when it becomes a dark 
grey in the middle, while the edges still remain 
white; after continuing some time, it, slowly 
mixes with the atmosphere, until it entirely dis- 
appears without.rain or mist. This Phenomenon, : 
is a certain prognostic of a hard gale” ecg 
the S.E.. 

The fruits of Europe, a well as of the tropics, . Z 
are cultivated at the Cape; but neither}? grapes 
excepted, arrive at the same perfection as in their 
native climates. Beef and mutton are cheap ; but 
the formeris far {om good, and the latter has a 
strong taste, from4he aromatic herbs the sheep chief- 
ly Teed on. These animals are of the African race, 

B4 having 
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having hair stead of wool, and tails of a tailow- 
ish fat, weighing six to nine pounds. ° 

The country houses in the environs of the Cape 
are generally plain comfortable habitations. The 
only trees,, either ornamental or useful, are a few 
oaks and some plantations of the whitter boom, 
(silver tree), the parching S.E. winds Proven ene 
the growth of timber. 

The wine made in the colony is principally? con- 
sumed within it, one-eighth only being exported: 
under the name of Cape Madeira. The celebrated 
Constantia wine is the produce of two vineyards 
only, on. the. peninsula, which afford about sixty 
pipes of red and ninety of white. The pipe of 
best Cape Madeira is sold for sixty to seventy 
rix-dollars. 

‘The principal medium of exchange at ‘the Cape 
is paper, issued by the government in notes of 
from one to sixty rix-dollars. The common cur- 
rent specie is Spanish dollars, and French six 
livres pieces, which vary in value with repect to 
paper, money, from twelve to fourteen escalins ; 
tke escalin being about six-pence sterlmg, and 
eight escalins make a paper rix-dollar. The only 
gold coin ‘seen ¢n circulation is the quadruple of 
Spain, which varies from twenty-five to thirty rix- 
dollars paper. 

Most.of the Dutch houses receive the -passengers 
from ships as boarders; but the luxury and extra- 
vagance of the English have successively raised 
the price from one mix-dollar a day, which was the 

usual 
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“usual demand fifty years dgo, to two Spanish 
‘alollars, or three hundred per cent. advance » and 
for thig sum the boarder is obliged to content 
himself with Cape wines. 

The exports from the Cape, between A799 and 
1802, were estimated at the annual average of 
gnly £15,000, while the imports were £300,000. 
The objects exported were— 

Witte: (Cape Madeira), from 4 to 7,000 pipes, at 
40 to 60 rix-dollars. 

“Wine (Constantia), 25 pipies:: ~at 500: to 800 rix- . 
dollais. =e 

Brandy, from 200 to 600 pipes, at 80 to 160 
rixtdollars. 

Hides, dry and salted, from 2,000 to-3,000. 

Wool, g trifling quantity. 

Whale and seal oil, and whale-bone, ditto.* 

Ostrich feathers, for about’ 1,000 rix-dollars. 

Dried fruits, viz. apples, pears, peaches, apri- 
cots, raisins, and*almonds, for 25,000 rix-dollars. 

Butter supplied to ships for sea store. 

Aloes, from 50°to 100,000 Ibs. at 3d. per Ile _ 

Ivory about 1,000 Ibs. at one rix- -dollar the pound.” 

Besides these objects, tht Cape may ¢xport salt 
provisions and tobacco. ‘The wool ind hides may 
be increased to any extent, but the ostrich fea- 
thers and ivory must diminish ; for, with respect to * 
former, thé “Dutch peasants continually robbing 
their nests tosell the eggs to the shipping, have 


ae 
‘ greatly 


* Whales frequently enter Table and False Bays, and are taker; - 
scals are extre@ely abundant on the rocky islands. 
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Beatty thined them, and elephants have also be- 
come very scarce in the territory of the Cape.* “In 
1803, the revenues of the Cape did not exceed 
£106,000, and the expenses were between 3 and 
£400,000. i 

The white population of the colony is estimated 
at 20,000 souls; of whom 12,000 inhabit the pe- 
ninsula. The Hottentots are reduced to a few free 
wandering hordes; and to those, whom the Dutch 
have reduced to slavery, the number in each state 
js not reckoned above 4,000. The slaves of Africa, 
India, and the Malay Islands, are estimated at be- 
tween /30.and 40,000. 

The Southern extremity of Africa, or Territtry 
of the Cape, is inhabited by the Hottentots, who 
appear to be the ab-origines of this region, and 
who differ entirely from all the other races of: 
Africans, both in physical and moral qualities. In 
the former respect, they constitute a remarkable 
exception from the general-character of the ne- 
gro variety of the human race, for though they 

have the woolly hair of the lattef, the form of their 
“skull is that of the Malay, while the want of beard 
and ‘the’colour of the skin approximate them to 

the Mongol variety. In moral qualities, the Hot- 

tentot differs still more remarkably from the negro, 

being neither ferocious, stubborn, -n0L, selfish, but 

on the contrary, docile, mild, honest, and never 

known to tell a falsehood. ~The faults of which 

as _ they 


% Under the Dujch administration, the Cape exported from 1,100 te 
4600 1: f wheat a year to Ceylon and Batavia. : 
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‘ : a 

_ theyre accused, are an inveterate indolerte awtl 
eglittopy, devouring every kind of'animal gaybage 
thai fails in their way, without preparation, and 
when thus gorged, they throw themselves*down 
and sleey: off the effects. That they ange however, 
capable of ithprovement, is evident, from the con- 
duct of those formed into an armed corps by the 
English, and who not only shewed asufficient degree 
of endtgy, but also grew cleanly in their persons, 

As.we have above noticed the skull of the Hot- 
tentot resembles: that -of the: Malay;. particularly 
in the flatness of the face and prominence ‘of the 
check-bones; the gristle of the nose being broken in 
infancy, this part is flat. The natural colour of 
the skin is a dirty yellow, resembling that of Eu- 
ropeans afflicted with the jaundice: their eyes are 
adull black, without expression ; their heads thinly 
furnished with little tufts of wool of a soot colour, 
and they have no beards. The women are remark- 
able for the great praminence of their bosoms and 
posteriors, which give them the, shape.of an S, 
and to attain thisshape completely, is considered, ° 
the height of beauty. The other natural appen? 
dage which distinguishes the Hottentot females has 
been described by most travellefs in southern 
Africa. 

The want of, cleanliness in the Hottentots. has 
became proverbial. ‘Chey smear their whole bodies 
with a mixtwre of @rease and soot, and. occasi- 
onally with cow-dufag, which they never-wash off, 
Except this kind of coating, they are very thinly 
clad, the ress of the men consisting of a jackal’s 

gkin 
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Skin pefore and another behind, which are’ very 
imperfect modesty pieces ; besides these, they wear: 
when the weather requires it, a sheep skin thrown 
over the shoulders, named a kross. *The women 
are but litle more particular with respect to the 
decency of their cloathing, which consists of three 
aprons of well greased skins, the outermost about 
a foot broad, and descending mid-thigh, this, 
seems to be a dress-habit, being ornamented with 
shells and beads, and put off in the hut ; the mid- 
dle apron is only half the size of the outer; and 
the, inner one not above the size of the hand. 
Both sexes wear, as.ormaments, dried guts or lea- 
ther thongs, round their necks, wrists, and anctes, 
as well as bracclets of iron and copper. . 

The habitation of the Hottentot is not much 
more sumptuous than his dress, consisting. of a 
hut of the branches of trees, resembling a bee- 
hive, with a hole to creep in on all fours, and the 
fire-place in the centre, rougd which the family 
sleep, pell-mell, while during the day they stretch 

atheriselves on the ground outside of them, and 
“bask in the sun. A collection of these huts, 
formed ina circle, constitute a village or krael. 

The offensive weapons are the hassagay or spear 
headed with iron, which they throw with great 
certainty, huge clubs, bows and arrows, small 
darts and lances: the points of these weapons. are 
sometimes poisoned with the-juice of;cevtain plants 
or the venom extracted from the heads of snakes. 

The language of the Hottentots is a medley of 


strange and harsh sounds, more resembling the 
ee 
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.chattéring of magpies, the noise of angry terkiet’: 
‘and the hooting of owls combined, than the haman 
voice ; hence it is very difficult to be understood, 
and still more so to be spoken. The chief amuse- 
ment is dancing to the music of severalfvind and 
stringed instruments of their own invention, play- 
&1 upon generally by the womem, while the men 
are the dancers. 

The Hottentots do not appear to have apy re- 
ligion, unless the belief in magic can be counted 
sich 3 asin most savage tribes, * theit’ coijurors 
are also their physicians. A few of them have 
been instructed in the principles of Christianity by 
Moravian and other missionaries. 

On the west coast of the peninsula of the Cape 
are severab bays, most of them entirely open, and 
never entered by vessels of any description. The 
first is Three Anchor Bay, near Green Point, on 
which is a battery to defend a landing place. So- 
ciety-house Bay (Camp Bay) which bounds the 
valley between the Table and Lion Mountains; it 
has a landing place defended by some small wérks., 
Hout or Woody Bay, near the middle of the pen- 
insula, is surrounded by theland from esst to west 
by the north, and affords safe anchorage fora few 
ships; in the winter it receives a considerable 
stream from the Table. The communicationswith’ 
Cape Fown by land is, however, so difficult, that 
the bay is seldom visfted. On it are some mili- 
tary works. Eight leagues distant from the bay 
is a bank with from sixty to eightv fathoms, which 
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‘Ta fogey weather ‘may be mistaken for that, of: 
Lagtllas, and produce dangerous consecuiences. 
Chapman Bay is only two miles and a half distant 
from’ Hout Bay, with which it communicates by a 
narrow dhfile. Sa 
False Bay, so named from having formerly been 
often mistaken for Table Bay, is on the south 
side of the isthmus, which separates it fram the 
latter. The Cape of Good Hope Point is its S.W. 
limit, and False Cape its S.E., distant from each 
other five leagues. Within I’alse Cape, three or 
four leagues, is Hanglip and Hottentot’s Point of 
the Dutch; the fornier name from the upper 
part projecting out with an inclination downwards. 
The bay rans in five leagues and a half, and has 
several dangers on the west shore, viar*the Bel- 
lows, a large rock even with the water, three 
miles S.S.W. from the Cape Point; the Anvil 
and Colebrook, sunken rocks; the Whittle or Tri- 
dent Rock with twelve fect,” eight miles N.N-E. 
from the €ape point, on which is twelve feet. The 
cmidtile and eastern parts of the bay are free from 
known dangers, but the bottom is rocky and ‘un- 
tit to anchor on. THe. only good anchorage in 
False Bay is in the cove on the west shore, named 
Simon’s or Seaman’s Bay, ten miles north of the 
‘Cape Point, and here the vessels that are obliged 
to stop at the Cape in the winter put, in. ‘It is 
capable of holding fifteen sail. of ships perfectly 
sheltered, but forty or fifty may lay here wrhout 
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: danger. Opposite the south’ point of the Bay i ig’a 
“large fat rock, called Noah’s Ark, and directly off 
the bay is a group of rocks called the Roman 
Rocks. The isthmus which separates False and 
‘Table Bays is ten miles broad, and i¢ loose sea 
sand in hillocks, evidently formerly covered by 
the sea, and on one part of it is a shallow lagoon 
of sak water, frequented by flocks of wild ducks, 
flamingos, and other birds. Simon’s Town, con- 
sisting of about thirty: houses,. magazines, &e. is 
supplied with’ provisions fiom Cape. Town, and 
water is abundant and casily procured... Seal 
Island, near the head of False Bay, is surrounded 
by rocks. 

From False Cape the coast lays east 20° south 
(true bersing), thirty leagues to Cape Lagullas*, 
the southern point of Africa, being in 34° 584" 
south. The coast between is very mountainous, 
and‘ one of the hills, called the Gunner’s Quoin, 
is solitary near the Sea, and may be seen nine or 
ten leagues. In the direction of this cape, Klein, 
or Little River,’ empties itself. Cape Lafullas 
slopes gradually to leeward, and terminates in 
two low points. From tl Cape of dod Hope 
the south, coast of Aftica is lined by a bank of 
Se as far as Algoa Bay, called the Cape, 

x Lagullas Bank. Its southern extremity is in 
nae 373° and longitude 22°. From this point 
* ° it 


. 
» 


*® Caled by 
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if’converges towards the shore in its progress east- 
ward; till it terminates towards the Keiskamma 
River, beyond which there are no soundings close 
to the shore. The being on this bank is denoted 
by the appearance of grampusses, seals, and gan- 
nets. 

The current which sets round the Cape ‘oF 
Good Hope, along the edge of the Lagullas 
Bank, merits a more particular description. than 
we were able to afford it in the general notice ‘of 
currents. This current, though generally con- 
stant, is sometimes obstructed by strong gales 
from the west and S.W:, which, when they are of 
jong continuance, entirely repress it, but the mo- 
ment they subside it returns with increased velo- 
city. At other times it runs against the most 
violent gales, producing a very high sea outside 
the edge of the bank, for within it, near the land, 
the current is always weak, and the sea conyers: 
tively smooth. 

This current is usually first experiend&l com- 
ing ffom the eastward, in aboutlongitude 28°, from 
whence it follows the direction of the edge of the 
bank, increasing in velocity towards the southern 
pitch,-where it runs at times at the rate of 160 
miles in twenty-four hours: here it changes its 
direction from S.W. to N.W., setting | Aeund the 
pitch directly towards the Cape of Good Hope, 
but only with half the velocity it po’sessed when 
running to the S.W. Outside of this currept a 
counter, or easterly current, is sometimes found 
eattinge uith canciderahle force. a 
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Frem Cape Lagullas to Cape Infanta the® coast 
eis low, and in some places sandy near the shore : 
the distance is eighteen leagues. The bays on 
this cost, trom Cape Lagullas, are generally open 
to the east and S.E., and seldom visited except by 
small vessels from the Cape for timber? ‘The first 
ie Struy’s Bay, east of Cape Lagullas. St. Sebas- 
tian Bay, on the north side of Cape. Infanta 
(whic& is of middling height, with sand downs 
behind it, and of an arid appearance), receives 
Brede, or Wide River, whose mouth is a mile in 
breadth, but is crossed by a bar of sand, within 
which boats can ascend it thirty miles. 

From Cape Tnianta to Cape Vacas, Vaches or 
Cow, a distance of thirty leagues, the coast is 
high and has an uniform appearance. Flesh Bay, 
of the ola Dutch charts, N.E. of Cape Vacas, is 
little known, and is indeed probably the same as 
Mossel Bay and bay of St. Blaize and St. Bras 
(south point Cape St, Blaize); though open to the 
east, affords good anchorage and _tolerakle shelter, 
even with the wind from $.E., but with this vind, 
landing is always difficult and often impossible? 
Four brackish rivers fall into the bay, and have 
sandy banks at their mouths. * Opposite the 
southernmost, called Great Brak (Great Brackish) 

River, is Robhen (Seal) Island, half a mile off 

shore. . Gouritz, or Goutie River, . six miles east 
of Cape St. Rlaize, giough nearly dry in summer, 
in winter has a corgiderable volume and rapidity. 
The ‘bay abounds in muscles, oysters, and other 
shell fish. _ On the shore is only brushwood, but 

VOT me we 
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up the. Great Brak Fiver is plenty of large» tim- 
ber. On the north side of the promontory of St-- 
Blaize, and one mile west of it, there is a maga- 
zine for corn, near a little rivulet, which is a con- 
venient wqtering-place; and S.E. of the rivulet is 
a little cove, well sheltered for vesséls of ten to 
twelve fect. Half a mile distant from Cape St 
Blaize point is a reef of. breakers,. with a narrow 
channel with five fathoms, between thems..°. - 

From Mossel Bay to Cape Delgado the’ shorggis 
bold, and the coast moderately high, with moun- 
tains Deals Kn sna, eight or nine leagues west of 
Cape Del, Fan inlet.of the sea, capable of 
being ma ne n yescellene harbour for vessels of 500 
tons. Its entrance is but a quarter of a mile 
broad, between the shores of the main, and is 
rendered still narrower by islands on each side. 
In mid-channel the depth, at low water, is three 
fathoms, and the rise of tide eight feet: when 
through the entrance the depth-increases to four 

~ and five fathoms, and there is sufficient, room for 

forty or fifty sail. It runs in about five miles, and 
“terminates in a river, whose banks are. cloathed 
with timber trees. The inlet is also well supplied 
with fresh water, and has some level and fertile 
islands in it. This inlet seems to be ‘the St. Ca- 
tharine and Fish Bay of the old cra situated 
under Cape Talhado. 

Plettemberg Bay, the AZussel ay. -of the “old 
Dutch, and Formosa (beautiful) of the Portuguese 
charts. -It is expose from E.S.E. to SS.W, but 
S.E. winds are of short duration. The bay is 
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forified by the long promontory, named Cape Wel- 
gado,or Robbenberg Point (Seal and Seab Hill, 
which is its southern limit, and off which is 2 reef 
of breakers called the Whale, with a ¢hannel near 
a cablé’s length wide, with nine fathéms between 
it and’ the cape ‘point. Several brackish rivers 
“fall into the north side of the bay: that of 
Keir-boom is crossed by banks that prevent. the 
entrance of a boat, but within it is navigable a 
considerable distance... Three miles N.W. of Seal 
Cape*are corti niaannes® neat-a~ ewingl freshwater 
‘rivulet, whdse mouth is generally ‘closed byw ry 
sand; hence watering is difficult, and the great 
surf generally renders landing inconvenient. Wood 
may also be cut near this rivulet; and beef, poultry 
and fishgare abundant: Be 
St. Francis Bay, of the Portuguese Kromme 
(crooked) River Bay, and Camtons, or Content 
Bay, of the Dutch, isa less eligible place fora ship 
than Mussell or’ Plettemberg Bay. Its S.W. limit 
is Point Ekeberg, Mountain Cape, Des Serras of 
the Portuguese ;' behind which is a track of froken 
high land, called the Craggy Mountains. Kromme 
River empties itself a litt? east of the Cape ; it is 
crossed by a bar with seven or ‘eight feet high 
water springs, but on which: there is generally so. 
great a surf zs to prevent boats entering it.. The 
water is besides brackish, but there is a: spring 
about a thilaup on®the left bank, Camtons, or 
* the Great River, is also crossed by a bar fordable 
at all times, and entirely dry in the summer; 


c2 within 
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withia whitch’ the river forms a large bacon with 
depth-for a ship of the line. a 
Algoa Bay of the Portuguese, Zwant-kop Bay 
-of thé Dutch (black head), is.a tolerable plage 
for procuring water and provisions, though ‘there 
is generally a considerable swf on the beach. 
Cape Recif (rocky cape) of the French, or Foui 
Point, the-S:W. limit-of the bay, is. low, with a 
conical : hill ‘near ‘the extremity, and. breakers 
ote’ mile and a half off. This bay, like thoseval- 
ready noticed, has several brackish rivers, the 
principal of which are Zwartkop and Sunday, both 
crossed ; ae at times aecesstble to boats, 
and with deep water within. The two small islands 
of St. Croix are four miles east of Sunday River ; 
and there is another island before tha’ river’s 
mouth. ‘There isa small pallisaded fort four miles. 
north of Foul Point, and at the mouth of a ri- 
villet, named Bakers or Baaken (beacon), whose 
_mouth .is usually closed by-a dry bar, -but just 
within itis a spring of good water. Whales 
reqhent this bay, as well as that of Fichenipets 
in July and August. 

From Ajgoa Bay to that of Delagoa ‘there is no 
road ‘fit for large vessels. The coast to the nen 
Fish River is composed of moving sand-hills : 
direction is E.N.E. (true bearing}* In this ex- 
tent isChaos or Bird Island,.two = off shgze, 

es : low 


* In all the old charts this part of the coast tis laid down too far“to the 
nerth, which error has caused the loss of several East-Indiamen, 
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low ‘and. surrousded by rocks. . The Great F&h 
River.of the Dutch, Rio Infanta.of the Portuguese, 
separates the territory of the Cape of Good Hope 
from the Kaffer country. It empties. itself into 
the sea ‘with great rapidity over a bar, on which is 


a violent surf. 
. 





Vatious portions of the east coast of Africa to 
the equator have received particular denominations, 
but their respective: limits being. undetermined, 
we shall reduce them to those of Caffraria,: Natal, 
Soffala, Mosambique, Querimba and Zanguebar. 
The Little Kciskamma River (St. Christopher of 
the Portuguese) is in the Katfer country. ,The 
eoast of Natal received its name from being dis- 
covered by the Portuguese on Christmas Day. In 
general it is elevated, barren, without harbours, 
and inhabited by a race of Negroes inimical to 
strangers ; hence it és seldom visited by European 
ships, though the descriptive names of points on 
it denete its having been formerly frequentel by 


the Portuguese. To the first point of Natal, which 


is known by three small hits over it, sugteeded in 
succession the rivers St. John, St. Christian, Ants, 
and Bloody, of which we know. no more than the 
geographical sites which will be found in the 
tables. 

The Pott and River of Natal is four leagues east 
of the third or lass point of Natal. . The river is 
cressed by a bar, on which is usually a surf, but 
can be engered at times by small vessels, the depth 


Couer of 
Nataly 
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Com ofWaret. belag five feet at low water, and from ten to twlve 
feet at high water : within the bar the depth at low ~ 
water is two to five fathoms. The banks are low, 
and overflowed at high tides, particularly about 
the equinoy, in September. The river abounds 
in hippopotami. 

Nine or ten leagues north of Natal is Fisher’s® 
River; and ten leagues farther the River St. Lucia, 
to. which succeeds the River of Golden Downs 
(Rio de Madaon de Ouro) eleven or twelve leagues 
south of Smoky Cape (Punta dos Fumos), on that 
part of the coast called Terra dos Fumos by the 
first: Portuguese, : pm the number of smokes ob 
served on it. 

Delagoa Bay, or the Bay of Eespirins Sancto nd 
of Lorenzo Marquez, its first discovereg. is ten 
leagues in extent north and south, and seven 
leagues east and west. The north limit is a pe- 
ninsula, of which the extreme point is named Iny- 
acke or Unhacca; and on the petiinsula is a high 
hill, called Mount Calato. Separated from the point 

“ky a fiarrow rocky charnel is the Island St. Mary; 
and N.W. of this the little Elephant Island, from 
which a tgef runs five? miles to the N.W.; there 
are besides several other islands in the bay. 

Several rivers fall into the bay, and form shift- 
ing mud banks. The principal are‘Lorenzo Mar- 
quez, Delagoa, or English River, which falls into 
the 5.W. part of the bay. Itris four miles wide 
at its mouth, but is crossed by a bar, with two 
and a half and three fathoms at low water, and 
four at high. Ic is navigable for vessels pf’ eleven 

fect 
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feet, forty miles, and for large boats —, hua. Goat oft 


»dred. _ Mafumo, or Espiritu Sancto River, @S on 
the north, within the island Shefean ; and Ma- 
poota, on the south. A great number of Whales 
visit this bay in June to cub, and leave it in Sep- 
tember with their young. The Dutch’ and Impe- 
Tialists made some unsuccessful attempts to form 
establishments on this bay. The Portuguese have 
still & factor here, and trade with the natives for 
elephants’s teeth and gold dust. Fresh provisions, 
fish, and fruits, are abundant. "Bigger eo: 
The coast from Delagoa Bay to Cape Coriéntes, 
a distance of sixty-cight leagues, is little known. 
The rivers Lagoa and Inhampura empty them- 
selves on it: the latter by two branches, at con- 
siderablg, distances from each other, the northern 
being called Gold River. Cape Corientes (cur- 
rent), is so named from the velocity of the cur- 
rents setting round it to the south; it is compos- 
ed of white cliff$ higher than the land, to the 
north and south. The coast from hence to Cape 
St. Sebastian has generally a barren appearance, 
but is intersected by several rivers, all blocked 
up by sand-banks. Inhassbane Bay and River is 
five leagues north of Cape Corierftes: there is a 
narrow channel into the river with six fathoms. 
‘The Portuguese have an establishment on the east 
bank,- eight miles from the mouth, where they 
trade for*slayes andsivory. The rivers St. Marcia, 
French, and Thityes River, succeed to Inham- 
bane. 
Cape St. Sebastian, the south point of the 
ck oreat 


Seffata. 


ca 


Coast of Sof- 
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gfeat Gulf of Soffala, is composed of high ehité 

cliffs 5. the coast is here steep, there beipg no” 
soundings within three miles of the cape. , From . 
hence‘ to Luabo River, the. coast is low and 

woody. . x 

Bazaruto Yaligad is a high rock, “ten leagues * 
north of Cape St. Sebastian, and off its south sidd 
are two rocky islets, called the Bocicas, which 
afford wood. and. water. . From opposite ‘these. 
islands, the. paracel or bank of Soffala lines the 
coast, to the first of the Angoxa islands. ‘The 
soundings on it are regular, and it. has no danger; - 
the land is generally in sight in twenty fathoms, 
Chulawan, or Holy Island, is near the ‘shore, 
tour or five miles long, low and woody. 

Soffala River is crossed by a bar, with dwelve to - 
fourteen feet low water, and in its mouth is the 
island Inhanceto, separated from the south shore 
by a boat channel. The Portuguese have a fort . 
on a point of land insulatedat high water, and 
trade here for slaves, ivory, sae some gold, 
whick aré taken off by an annual vessel from ° 
Mosambique. South of the river are several 
dangerous shoals a considcrable way off Shore. 

Luabo River, the south branch of the great 
Cuamo, Zambese of the natives, is about thirty 
leagues north of Soffala. The coast between is low 
and sandy with some small rivers. " Between 
Luabo and Quillimany river,*the mein branch of 
the Cuamo, the coast is more elevated. ‘The « 
Cuamo has a course of 180 leagues.. The Quill 
many branch-is half.a league wide at the entrance, 

but 


aa 
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“bak is*crossed by a bar with two fathoms: and Cot of Seis. 
‘half, on which is sometimes a. great swell; the ae 
depth within is seven to four fathoms: Four or 
five leagues above the bar a rivulet of good ‘water 
empties ttself on the north bank, above which is 
the first Portuguese factory. Sena, the‘chief esta- 
Hiishment, is, from the windings of the river, 
sixty leagues from the sea. The Portuguese re- 
ceive 2 great deal of gold from the interior, ele=. 
phants’ teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, wax, hides, &e... 
from this. settlement,. fer: which they.. give pica 
pean and Indian goods in exchange. °° =) j.4 
Quezungo river is thirty-two | feagues ons of Covet Ba 
Quillimany ; off it is the isle of Fire (Fogo), so 
named from a light-house formerly on it; it is 
the southgrn of the chain called Iheos Prirtteros,. 
or First Islands (of Angoxo), which form 2 chain: 
four leagues from the main, with a good channel 
within it. The four Angoxo islands lay three 
leagues from thé main: the principal is named 
Mafamale, from which the Mocambo ‘River is - 
twenty-six leagues N.E. ; it can be entered and . 
sailed up two or three leagues with the tide, by* 
vessels of tonsiderable sizex Three leggues far- 
ther is. Mosambique, the. principal “settlement of 
the Portuguese on the east coast of Africa, on an 
island, which with several others forms the best 
harbour: on this coast. the depth being four fas 
thoms and a,half a low water. The country 
round is low, witis groves of cocoa-nut trees. 
Fresh water is searce, there being but two wells 
pot brackigh, one on the island and the other on 
the 


Coast of Mow 


xambigue. 


east of en 
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the niain ; provisions are also dear, the settlément 
chiefly depending on Madagascar. Ten thousand’ 
slaves are annually exported from hence to Por- 
tuguese America, besides ivory, gold dust, co- 
lumbo root, Ambergris, amber, and cowries. A 
considerable contraband trade is also carried on 
here by the English, though foreigners are proht- 
bited trading. The town is well fortified, and 
as usual in Portuguese colonies has a great number 
of churches and convents. 

From Mosambique the coast is generally low. 
In succession are the rivers Quisi-Majugo, Fer- 
nando. Vekagd;. ya to ‘be: ‘large and deep, Pinda, 
Tappamandy, before which are the Bassas de Pin- 
da, a dangerous breaking reef. Between Pinda 
and Sinnacapa river (eighteen league: a ridge 
of hills extends along the coast, which near-the 
latter are remarkable by their craggy summits, 
the highest elevation being named Pico Pagos, and 
Craggy Point, in 132° latitude. * 

Pemba bay and river are eight leagues north ‘of 
-Sintacapa. The coast from hence to Cape Del- 
“gado is generally low, lined with islands and reefs 
four leagues off shove, within whiclf there are 
channels ; Reglionied by the country vessels. The 
Querimba islands are low, woody, and surrounded 
by reefs. Querimba, the largest, is only four or 
five miles long, and has a Rortuguese factory, and 
about 150 Portuguese inhakitants., ‘Fhe bay of 
Macaloe, north of Querimba;"is a good harbour, 
formed by an island; on it is the trading negro 
town of Pingnanie, the residence of a gultan. 

Cape 
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. Capé Delgado, ancient Prasum promontory cue yf Qu. 


according to Danville, is low and projecting, gad 
here terminates the chain of islands and reefs that 
line the coast of Querimba. Mongallon river} on 
the nortlr side of the cape, is entered by a chan- 
nel a cable’s length wide between shoals? but with 
nite and ten fathoms and the same depth within, 
where a single vessel may lay land-locked. Water 
is diffidult to be procured, but wood is plentiful. 
The Arab vessels frequent this river, and the 
Portuguese -procure some slaves: here.: Lindy 
River, five leagues from Mongallon, is spaciots 
and easy of access, having thirty fathoms in the 
entrance, decreasing to eight at the village of 
Lindy, on the north bank. Wood, water, and 
provisiongare abundant here. 


Quiloa harbour is formed by the island of the Zanguebare 


same name, five or six miles long, north and. 
south. ‘The channels on both sides are deep and. 
safe. ‘C'wo spacidus inlets run into the land, with 
several islets in them, and depth for the largest 
ships. The main dand is low, covered with man- 
grove swamps, and unhealthy. On the island“ 
Quiloa is a‘considerable Arats town, visited by. the 
Muscat trading vessels, who take off slaves and 
elephants’ teeth. 

On the coast of Zanguebar, from Quiloa to 
the Equator, are several chains of islands and 
reefs, with channelg within them for small ves. 
sels. Except wheie sheltered by these islands, 
a heavy surf beats on the beach of the main, on 
which thege is no place of shelter between Quiloa 

and 
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Const of Zone Sd Mombaze. Monfia is a considerable ‘sland, - 

é gurraunded by reefs. Zanzibar is a large islan&: 
ofa beautiful appearance, well wooded, and abun. 
dant” in provisions, as bullocks, goats, rice and 
fruits; it is tributary to the Imaum of Muscat, 
who keeps @ viceroy on it. The town on the 
east side is ,composcd chiefly of huts of mattitig. 
stretched on poles. Pemba Island, fifteen leagaes 
from the coast, is low and of dangerous ap. 
proach, and the channel between it a the main 
is filled with islets and reefs; there is, however, 
good anchorage at the N.E. part, where refresh. 
ments may be procured, 

- Mombaze harbour is a narrow inlet of the sea, 
with the island of the same name before it, on 
which is the ancient fort and town of she Portu- 
guese, who have been driven out by the Arabs 

~ and negroes... The island, and main within it, are 
Jow land covered with wood ; but it is cia by: 
three hummocks to the north. 

From Mombaze to the. Equator the coast is slow, 

, and‘lined with islands and shoals: ‘The only places 
“worthy of mention are the towns of Quiliffe and 
Melinda, The lattes at the mouth of the Quilli- 
_ many, has good port, but difficult of access from. 
shoals; the town is large, with good stone houses 
and many mosques, and has a considerable trade 
by Arab vessels. ‘The Portuguese were driven from 
hence by the Arabs in 1698¢ Forosa or Belle. 
Bay, is farther north; then Patte Island ; Arama, 
or Kiama Island; Jubo, a negro village, at the 
mouth. of the Rio dos Fogos (river of fires), or, 
Rogues” 
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Rogues River, which is crossed by a-bar, “witha cwegze . 


eager 
a great surf, but is practicable forboats inthe’ ~~ 
fair season. The natives here are said to be:unh- 
friendly. w= 

* * 

The coast of Africa, from the Equdtor to the 4 
Red Sea, is called the coast of Ajan. From Rio 
dos Fogos to Brava the shore is low with a. high 
surf, b&t free from shoals, so that it may be ap- 
proached within two or three miles. Brava is an 
Arab town of good appearance, before,which are 
several small islands, that shelter a-rodgl-in.qliich 
there are always seen Arab vessels. From Brava 
to Macaya the coast is sandy, barren, and without 
trees, but abounding in cattle and goats. 

Magadgxa, a large Arab town, easily known by. 
three conspicuous mosques; the shoré is here a 
sandy beach, protected by a coral reef; the na- 
tives are said to be unfriendly. From Magadoxa 
to Cape Bassas * the cpast appears low.and barren, 
but is in other respects little known. ‘The cape is 
high, and is nameel from the reefs extending of it | 
three or four leagues. From this cape to Negro- 
.Bay the shere is moderately high and even, ‘com- 
posed of barren sand-hills, with very few trees. 
The soundings are regular, from fifty fathom$ five 
or six leagues off, to thirty fathoms at three or 
-four leagues. a 





Bandel 


® 
* Ancient Serupionis prom. according to Gosselin. Noti Cornw (South- 
erm horn}, according to Danville. 
3 se 
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«  Bandel ‘@Agoa, or Negro Bay, is limited on 
~the south by Morro Cobir Point (serpent’s head’, 
‘to which succeeds Cape Delgado, so high as to be 

seerr twelve leagues. From hence to Cape d@’Or- 

fui the coast forms a great open bay. @ape d’Or- 
fui, the ‘ancient Chersonesus vel Zingis extrema, 
is the extremity of a high peninsular promontory, 
joined to’ the main by a low isthmus, so-as to 

‘make like an island from the south. Between this 

cape and that of Guardafui is the bay of Bela, 

entirely open, and with elevated steep shores. 
Cape Guardafui (Aromata Promontorium) i 

the south: limit, of. the . gulf: of Socotra; it is a 

“point. descending in the manner of steps tothe 

sea, and one mile from it there are-no soundings. 

From hence to the entrance of the Bed Sea the 

coast is inhabited by the Samaulies, who prohibit 

the entrance of all strangers into their ports, but 
trade in their own vessels with Aden-and Mocha. 

This part of the coast, though flow a sandy desert, 

is described in the Periplus of: the Erythrean sea 


_ asdcing then covered with flotrishing settlements 


* of the Egyptian Greeks. 

Mount Velix (Ezephas Mons), fiffeen leagues 
west of ‘Capé Guardafui, is a high steep cliff, pro- 
jecting into the sea from a ‘plain, and seventeen 
leagues further is Cape St. Peter, at the termina- 
tion of a ridge of rugged,hills, one of which has 
the name of Dutchmati’s Gap.* Burnt, Bird, or 

: - , White 


{hits inneifiul name is frequently given by seamen to round topped hills. 
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_ White Island (Agathocles Insula) is a’ greaj® rock 
. three leagues off shore, white with the excre- 
ment of sea birds. Berbera, or Borbora (Mondi 
Emportum), is one of the chief trading plaees of 
‘the Samaulies. : 
The bay of Zeila (Avalites Sinus) is*filled with 
shoals ; Cape Rasbel is its S.E. point. The town 
of Zeila is at the head of the bay, on the river 
Ifoan%a, and was before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in India a great trading place. 





The island of Socotra (Dioscorides) is situated 
in the gulf of Socotra, forty leagues east of Cape 
Guardafi, hence it is naturally an African island, 
though some geographers give it to Arabia, from 
its inhabitants being of Arabic origin, and form- 
ing a dependence of the Sheik of Kessem, on 
the south coast of “Arabia. It is twenty-seven 
leagues long east and west, and seven leagues 
broad, generally mountainous, and towards the 
sea presents the appearance of total sterility ; its 
interior produces dates and aloes, an@ pastures 
cattle and ‘goats, but it has no corn of anyskind. 
It has no harbour, but possesses two roads with 
good anchorage, according to the monsoon ;~that 
on the N.E.; named J7'amarida, is the chief place, 
and here prdvisions and fresh water are most 
plentiful. The island is only visited by Arab 
vessels. 

Between 
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-. Becween Socotra and Cape Guardafui, nearly 
in mid-channel, is.the island Abdal Curia, formed 
€ two hummocks; it is said to have fresh water. 
East of it are two islets, called the Brothets ; and 
five leagues from the N.W. end of Socotra are the 
two Sabedyna, or White Rocks, resembling ships 
under sail. 


( 83 ) 
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Tumancients were most probably unacquainted 
with the Island of Mapacascar, and it was first made 
vagucly known to Europeans by Mare Paul, who 
received some information respecting ‘it by its 
present name, from the Arabs. It also escaped 
the notice of De Gama, who coasted along Africa, 
and was first seen by Lorenzo Almeida in 1506, 
from whom it probably received the name of St. ' 
Lawrence, which it retained until the reign of 
Henry IV., when some French navigators gave it 
that of Isle Dauphin. Its native name is Made- 
gasse. : 

Mapaeascar is oné of the largest islands of 
the world, being 240 leagues long, from north to 
south, and from 40 to 70 leagues broad. It is 
separated from the coast of Africa by the channel 
of Mosambique, from 80 leagues to 190 broad. 
A ridge of-high mountains * runs throughs the 
island from north to south, containing various va- 
Iuable minerals and fossils ; and also give rise’ to 
a vast numker of rivers and rivulets, which reach 
the sea, and abound, in fish. In no region of the 


vole my D globe 


* Th@ight to have an elevation of 10 to 12,000 feet. 
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Gobe* is vegetation so luxuriant as in this island, _ 
wherg nature abandoned to its own fertility, pro-. 
duces the most various productions of the vegeta- 
ble réigi. The bills are covered to their summits 
with immense timber trees, and the plairs or vast 
gavannahs,‘ are clothed with a rich herbage, afford- 
ing pasture to innumerable cattle and sheep. Rice 
is cultivated to a great extent, and all the 
other vegetables and fruits of the tropics grow 
spontaneously. Unfortunately, however, this stmil- 
ing scene is gencrally more than counterbalanced 
by the extreme unhealthiness of the climate, 
which renders it the. almost certain grave of: Eu- 
ropeans. ; 

The wild animals of the island are of few spe- 
cies, there being neither lions, tigers, nor ele- 
phants, nor does it possess the horse. 

At present Madagascar affords few objects of 
commerce, and its exports are almost totally con- 
fined to rice and cattle tg the Mauritius. The 
Arabs export some of the species of fruit, called. 
sea cocva-nut, or cocoa-nut of the Maldtvas, (nur 
medica of botanists). The tree which affords this 
fruit is a,species of pelm, and is found on the Isle of 
Paims, on thé coast of Madagascar only; at least, 
it has not hitherto been discovered in any other 
part of the world. he nuts picked up on the 
shores of the Maldiva isiends, are probably con- 
veyed there in the 5.W. mensoon, when the cur- 
rents between Madagascar And these islands set 
to the NUE. . 

‘Lhe nuts of the 2uvensers have algo been ex- 

- ported : 
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ported : they are of an acrid aromatic natute, oad 

. used by the natives to season their food. The 
other objects of commerce ane eagle or aloe wood 
(agaliSchum), which may be procured m any 
quantity, but of which little or none is taken off. 
The island affords cotton, and many ‘useful guma 
and resins, amongst which is the elastic gum, or 
India rubber (éatropha elastica). 

Tise island of Madagascar is inhabited by va- 
Tious tribes or casts, whose physical and moral 
characteristics denote their being descended from 
very different races. : 

The Betsimicaracs, or negro race, who inhabit 
the N.E. coast, are in general stout and well made, 
and the women handsome; but the men are 
drunkards, cowards, and thieves. The Antibans- 
vouls, neighbours of the last named cast, ave more 
laborious and less debauched, but also more stupid 
and ignorant. The Betalimenes employ them- 
selves chiefly in raising cattle. 

The Hovas, who inhabit the province of An- 
cove, near the middle of the island, differ entirely 
from the above tribes. They are tall and well 
made, though rather slendex, and much: resemble 
the natives of India, having long black hair, 
aquiline noses, and thin lips: there is also some 
difference in their dialect. This cast is by far 
the most advanced in the arts, ‘being acquainted 
with the manner of,forging iron, and are correct 
imitators of’ the, nicest European works in 
metdl : theirfchains of gold and silver are partieu- 
larleefine. “Pha fahalear diy  eickk Toe tibes cles 
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vice Of the island, being from its elevation so 


cold in winter that fires are necessary ; but the 
province producing neither tree nor shrub, they 
use thé straw of a gramineous plant as fuel." 

The Antamahouris form another peculiar cast, 
whose langhage differs from that of the other 


tribes, being a dialect of the Malay, and their 


features also denote their being descended from the 
Malay race.* A detail of the subdivisions Of all 
these races would lead us far beyond the limits we 
have prescribed to ourselves, and we must there- 
fore confine our notice to a few of the promi- 
nent and-general traits in the aa cha- 
racter. 

The Madagasses taken generally are lazy, 
spending three-fourths of their time in their huts, 
stretched on a mat, and playing on the marou-vané, 
or tritri. Their only serious employments are 
the chase, fishing, and occasionally looking 
after their cattle. Careless, of *the future, the 
Madagasse little fears the frowns of fortune, and 
as he is unacquainted either with love or friend- 
ship, he has little to disturb the tranquillity of his 
mind, Hjs religion extends to the acknowledge- 
ment of a préserving deity, to whom he pays 

no 


. 

* Iuvthe center of the island is said to exist a race of, dwarfs, named 
Kimos, who do not exceed three feet auf half in height, whose arme are 
extremely Jong, with paws like those of the ape, and the*females totally 
without breasts, nourishing their infants with gows mk, of which animals 
they breed great herds. A Kimos woman Was sold to the French at Fort 


Dauphin in 1768, and is the only individual of the s, ecies ever seen by 
Europeans, 
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no devotion, but on the contrary, loads him with 
invectives, when any misfortune happens to him. 
He algo believes in an evil spirit, whose habitual 
residence is in burying places, and hence he will 
not apptoach a grave during the night. In general 
his youth is spent in debauchery, and it is. not 
‘until the middle of his career that he takes a wife 
to accompany him the rest of the way. The mar 
riage ceremony consists in killing a bullock, and 
feasting the two families. All ages are addicted 
to excess of' spirituous liquors, and to their own 
intoxicating mixtures. oe ae 

A Madagasse accused of sorcery is confined in 
a solitary hut without victuals for two or three 
days, when he is obliged to undergo an ordeal by 
swallowieg a poisonous infusion, which if he keeps 
down is sure to destroy, at the same time that it 
convicts him, but if he has the good fortune to 
throw it up, by the natural exertion of the sto- 
mach alone, he lives-and is acquitted. The same 
trial ig ordered to persons of both sexes, accused 
of incestuous intercourse, as well as in cases of 
doubtful robbery, for where the fact is proved, 
the criminal is condemned trmalavery. 

The professions of priest and physician are here, 
as amongst most savage nations, united in the 
same person : ahd are practised only by individuals 
of the Arab tribes. + 

The dréss of the %omen consists in a girdle, or 
kind, of petticoat, “and a long piece of cloth, one 
end of whigh is folded round the hips, while the 
other covers the shoulders, and head in wet wea- 

dD 3 ther : 
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ther ;‘s corset closed both before and beltind like 
a banyan, and which leaves the bosom bare, com- 
pletes the dress. The ornaments of the women are 
fiecklaces and bracelets of giass’ beads, or gold 
and silver chains. Both sexes wear antulets of 
bits of certain woods, &e. enveloped in cloth on 
their necks and wrists, to defend them from thé 
effects of sorcery. ‘Fhe leaves of the ravensera 
serve the purposes of plates, dishes, and spoons. 
The various estimations of the population of 
Madagascar make it from a million to a million 
and half of souls. 

The western side of Madagascar has many bays 
and rivers, but very few of them are ever visited 
by European ships and consequently are very little 
known. The most frequented is St. Aygustine’s 
bay at the S.W. extremity of the island, which is a 
safe road where may be had any quantity of refresh- 
ments, patticularly bullocks, goats, fowls, Guinea 
fowls, oranges, limes, plantains, ‘pumpkins, yams, 
and sweet potatoes. They are procured front the 
natives in exchange for gunpowder, looking-glasses, 
muskets, pistols, brass and iron pots, knives and 
scissars, *pails, flintse&c. Water is filled in the 
boats four or ‘tive miles up a river, named Dart- 
mouth, which falls into the bay and which abounds 
(as well as the bay) in fish, but is also infested by 
the alligator. The chief of this part of the island 
resides in a mud-built town twelve gniles from the 
bay; most of the natives who -Zo on board ship to 
barter, speak a little English and have taken 
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Engksh titles, such as the Prince of Wales* Duke 
of York, &c. 

Morundava bay, in latitude 20° 16’, is some- 
times Visited for refreshments ; it is exposed from 
N.W. to S.W. and has several shallow barred 
rivers falling into it. A village of butts is on the 
forth side of the bay. 

Bembatook bay in 15° 43’ is large and safe, and 
repre%ented as one of the most eligible places in 
the island for a European settlement. Buliocks 
and rice are very abundant, as well as other objects 
of commerce. The French purchased slaves and 
cattle here for the use of the Isle of France; 
which were drove across the island to Foul point, 
where the slaves were embarked and the cattle 
slaughteged ‘and salted. The natives are friendly 
to strangers and the Arabs of the continent visit 
this port for purposes of trade. The town, from 
which the bay has its name, is three leagues within 
the entrance of *the,bay, and on a cove entirely 
land tocked and accessible to ships. 

New Masseliege is a large town on a barred 
river accessible only to small craft. It is protected 
by a mud fort with many canon ; and the king’s 
residence is built in the Europemf tanner with two 
stories, with an armoury and many articles oftFuro- 
pean furniture,.as tables, chairs, looking-glasses, &e. 
Many Arabs reside here and trade to Arabia and 
Persia. Opposite he river’s mouth is an island 
about four niiles tong, on which the French had 
oncé an estaplishment. 

Maniggr river is said to be six miles broad at 

: vt the 
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the enfrance, with six and seven fathoms three 
leagues up. 

Thé bight or bay of Astada is a large inden. 
tation at the N.W. end of the island, with Several 
islands before it. Here is Morigambo harbour, de- 
scribed as crpacious and safe. 

Passandava, at the N.W. extremity of the island, 
is a large bay running seven leagues to the south. 
It abounds in provisions, wood, and water, ©. 

Fort Dauphin, the principal establishment of 
the French, is near the S.E. extremity of the 
island, on a cove capable of receiving five or six 
vessels, land-locked. ‘The-fort is situated on high 
ground commanding the road, and is a long square 
surrounded by a wall of lime:and gravel coated 
with cement. ‘Two leagues south of the fort is a 
large-river, which, at a short distance trom its 
mouth expands into a lake, fifteen miles in circuit 5 
the mouth of the river is however, as well as most 
others on the east coast, barred-against the en- 
trance of ships. This part of the island is, very 
populous and under a great many chiefs: their 
villages are on eminences, fortified with parapets 
of turf, pallisades, and ditches. Bullocks, poultry, 
and provisions racé abundant, but good water is 
only found at some distance from the shore, where 
are excellent springs. The bay of St. Luce is 
within several islands and reefs: on its south point 
the French formed a pallisaded establishment in 
1787. a al 

Manooro river, in latitude’ 20°, \is mucly fre- 
quented by the French of the Maurhins for rice 
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and cattle. The natives manufacture fine .Matse Fatt Coat. 
‘and cloth from the fibres of a plant, as well as 

cloth from the cotton of the island. There is a 
village dt the mouth of the river, and before it 

good anchorage within a reef. 

Hy Vondron is a considerable village, and 
gneat rice market, three leagues south of Tamatave. 
This latter is on a lagoon, named: Nossebe ; land- 
ing is cifficult, from a high surf. The French 
had a post here, to procure cattle and rice for 
their islands, but which was taken by the English in 
1811; it was on a high point of landand considered 
healthy. The Isle of Prunes is three leagues from 
Tamatave, small but covered with wood, and has 
fresh water. Between Tamatave and Foul Point 
are several villages on the shore. 

Four Pour, (Poulu-Voulu of the natives), the 
second establishment of the French, is on a cove 
within a reef, which shelters the anchorage. The 
French settlement consists of a piece of ground, 
surrounded by pallisades, with a house for the 
resident, sheds, &. A large native village. is 
close to it, where is the king’s residence, con- 
sisting of -a story, raised from the ground, 
ascended to by a ladder, and sttounded by the 
huts of his attendants and women. Slaves\and 
cattle are procured here by the French in ex- 
change for: musqucts,. powder and shot, flints, 
knives, &a 

St. Mary’ 6 Boland (Nossi Ibrahim of the na- 
tives Pis ihe ec from the main; the east side 
is lined with reakers, but the west side forms a 


deast Coast, 
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zood port, with depth and capacity for the largest _ 


fleets. The country abounds in grovisions, and 
spars for masts may be ltad here. The French 
formed an establishment here in 1740, but the 
persons in it were all massacred by the natives. 
In 1748 they renewed it, but it was abandoned in 
1760, on account of its umhealthiness.  TYis 
island was the rendezvous of the European pirates 
that infested the Indian seas in the begining of 
the last century.” 

Antongil bay (Manghebecs of the natives) is 
eight or nine leagues wide, and fifteen deep ; its 
shores are elevated, and towards its head. are 
some islands, within which is an excellent harbour, 
called by the French, Port Choiseul. Several 
rivers fall into the bay, but they are all barred 
against the entrance of any thing but boats, though 
deep within. This is one of the most fertile parts 
of the island, but also the most unhealthy : the tide 
tises three or four feet. Here the’French attempted 
to form an establishment conducted by the-¢ele- 
brated adventurer Bentwowshy.* 

Port Louquez, at the N.E. eeecaity of the 
island, isa capacigus and secure harbour for the 
pass fleets; “it is also said to be healthy and 
aburidant in provisions. 

The chief capes of Madagasczr are, Cape St. 
Mary, the south point; Cape St. Andrew, the 
N.W.; Cape Ambre, the ne-th ; ; arid Cape East, 
the east. 

The following are the islands rocks, and shoals 
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Bassas de India,* a low island, five miles long ANIA East Coats, 
three broad, with some low hunmmocks, and lined 
by a sandy beach; it has some trees, 22° a9 § 
40° 57' E. 5-3 

Europé Rocks, a dangerous reef of considerable 
extent, and partly above water, 21° 35' 8, 40° 

Coffin, Savou, or Stony Island, low and small, four 
leagues off the coast of Madagascar, 17° 30’ 8. 

Juan de Nova, or St. Christopher, seem to be the 
same island, though two are nic down in most 
charts. It is about two miles long, and covered with 
shrubs, and the resort of aquatic birds, 17° §* 

S. 43° 2’ E. 

Chesterfield Shoal, with a small dry patch, 46° 

21'S. 448 8’ EL : 





THE COMORO ISLANDS, 


“Fhe Comoro Islands lay in the north entrance 
of the Mosambique Channel, and are four in 
number, viz. Conioro, called by the natives Anga- 
ziga; Anjuan, or Hinzuan, corrupted to Johanna 
by Europeans, Mayotta, and Lely or Mohilla. 

Anjuan .is of a triangular shape, and rises 
in well wooded mountains, the highest of hich 
terminates in a small peak; the whole island is 
covered with calcined szbstances that evince 
the effects of voléanic fires. The climate is 
healthy; and/ though towards the sea the land 

£ is 

* Named ty ra Pertmasuese Baros ce Judia, (Banks of the Jewess) 
which, by the Aistake of transcribing an n fur an u from the Portuguese 


sharts, has ben made India. 
H 
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js. net very fertile, it improves inland.’ The. 
vallies, or rather glens, have each their rivulet 
descending from the steep mountains which bound 
theni, and whose summits are covered with tim. 
ber trees, and their bases with cocoa nuts; bananas, 
oranges, and lemons. The sugar-cane comes to 
perfection as well as the indigo plant. ‘The 
only wild animals known on the islanc 
the makis and ‘the common mouse ; the domestic 
ones are-very small horned cattle with humps, and 
goats.. The commonest birds are, Guinea fowl, 
doves, and quails. The Populatiog. of the island 
hot calculated. : i 








3 though it appears to’ have: beet! Poimerly 
much’ greater. The natives seem to be a mix- 
ture of Arabs and negroes; their religjon is. also , 
a mixture of Mahometanism and negro idolatry. 
They are good sailors, and have vessels called 
trankeys of some burden, in which they trade to 
Bombay and Surat with cocoa-nuts and cowries. 

Anjuan is governed by a chief’ or sultanwvho 
pretends to a superiority over*the other islands. 
The people are divided into nobles and peasants ; 
the former are tha-only merchants, ahd monopo- 
lize the trade Of supplying European yessels with 
fres¥ provisions, the only pup for which they 
touch at this island. 

The bay of Moochadon, on the north side of 
the island, is the place nor usually ‘visited by 
European ships: this bay océupie: the whole of 
this side, the N.E. and N.W. points of the island 
being its limits. Off the former are sé.ng breakers, 
hat it mav he annroached within half a4 mile- and 
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off the N.W. point is a small island, ‘called the 
Paps, united to the point by a reef. Several 
rivulets fall into this bay, so that watering is 
easy. The town is a mere assemblage of miserable 
hovels, surrounded by a wall fifteen feet high, 

flanked with square towers. It is also adefended 
bya kind of fort, on an elevation; the ascent to 
which is by 3 to 400 steps, inclosed between two 
walls. »There are also two villages on this bay, 
one on the east, and the other on the w 

On a bay of' the east.side.of the Suid was the 
town of Anjuan, ney the usual anchorage of 
European vessels; but the town was destroyed by 
the Madagasses, in 1790. 

Comoro, or Angaziga, though twen ty-five leagues 
distant from Aaa is so high as to be seen from 
it, and appears at this distance as an immense 
mountain. The coasts are said to be difficult of 
access, and it has no good anchorage; but it 
contains several villages, of which the principal 
are on the N.W. where is a fine sandy beach with- 
out surf. 

Mayotta, seven . leagues S.E. of Anjuan, has 
tolerable anchorage on the north, before, a large 
village. In 1804 its population "Was estimated at 
only 12 to 1,500 persons. Off its N.E. poigt is 
an island of similar appearance to the Paps of 
Anjuan, which may produce a dangerous mistake 
in iaking this island for the former: the north side 
of Mayotta being lined with shoals and reefs. 

Melly, or -Mohilla, five leagues S.W. of An- 
juan, is surrfunded by reefs, through which are 
some a Tt has a village on the north and 
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<apoter ob the south; at the former is a tolerable 
watering place. 

These islands, and particalarly Anjuan, are 
often invaded by the Madagasses, who tay every 
thing waste with fire and sword. In the.month of 
October their predatory expeditions assemble in 
the Bay of Vahemas, from whence they proomed 
along the coast to the Isle of Noase, increasing 
their force as they proceed, uatil it often smonnte 
to 600 canoes, with thirty to thirty-five men in 
each; they then steer to the west, regulating 
their course by the sun and stars, till they reach 
the Comoro Islands, which, however, they often 
miss, and either perish at sea, or aarive at the 
coast of Africa. 





ISLE OF BOURBON. 


The Isle of Boursow was discovered in 1546 
by the Portuguese, who named it Mascarhenas, 
atter the discoverer. This nation neglecting it, 
the French agent at Madagascar took possession 
of it in 1642, but made no efficient settlement. 
Ja 1644 the colonists of Madagascar‘mutinying, 
twelve Of theTiagleaders were banished to this 
islapd, which they found entirely covered with 
wood. In 1654 it received the name of Bougnon, 
and some cattle having .been conveyed to it, 
multiplied exceedingly. The French, however, 
appear to have again neglected tie island until 
1671, when it was granted to th, Frencli East 
Tadia Company. oh 

At the French revolution the name pf Bourbon 


ISLE OF BOURBON. az 
was changed to La Réunion, and in theryear 1804, 


“the island received the name of Buonaparie? In” 


1809 it was captured by the English. ’ 

Bourbon is fourteen leagues long, and nine 
broad. It is composed entirely of Java and other 
volcanic substances, thrown out by two craters; 
the largest of which is extinct, and has an eleva- 
tion of 1,400 yards; the second vomits con- 
tinual James: the whole island, indeed, presents 
the appearance of the dregs of a volcano, per- 
pendicular hills of every shape being scattered in 
confusion, separated by yawning chasms, through 
which foaming torrents precipitate themselves. 
Immense masses of rock overhang the brow of 
frightful precipices, and appear moveable by the 
slightest touch ; rugged scorie, basaltic prisms, 
disposed Tn regular ranges ; in short, there is not 
aspot of the “island but presents the vestiges of 
subterraneous fires. 

The shore is generally bordered by a narrow 
beach, covered with ‘volcanic stones, nor is real 
sand found on any part of it, while in many places 
the cliffs project over the sea, and leave no possi- 
bility of landing. The coast between St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s, on the west sida is bosdered by 
reefs of coral, from whence the lime used on the 
island is procured. A border of about a Wague : 
and a half.in depth round the island, is allthat 
is clear and cultivated. On the windward side 
the land rises gradtally, and here are the chief 
plansations, though’ the leeward side is the most 
fertile : thezrormer has, however, the advantage 

ras 
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of being refreshed by the sea br eozes, and is there-_ 
“fore preferred as a residence. 

The spots of lava not yet covered with any 
soil,, which form nearly half the superficés of the 
island, are named Les Brilées (the Burnt); and 
there are,cther uncultivated tracks, called savan- 
nahs, covered with gramincous plants, of whigh 
no use is made, but which would afford excellent 
pasture for sheep, if the moss was destroyad. 

Coffee’ and cotton were originally the chief ob- 
jects of cultivation at Bourbon. The former, it 
seems, was introduced from Arabia, and grafted 
on a wild. kind indigenous in the island. It is 
consideréd as having very little degenerated. The 
manner of gathering and drying it is the same as 
in the West Indics; but the coffee of Bourbon 
ripens and is gathered in the dry season, from 
March to October, while that of the West Indies 
is in the wet; and it is packed in bags, made of 
the leaves of the pandanus istilis, which hold 
100!bs. each. Under the French dominion, coffee 
was almost the only medium of, exchange in the 
island, and answered the purpose of circulating 
specie. .The owners lodged it in the -public ma- 
gazines, ‘and reefived receipts, which were as ef- 
ficient in circulation as coin, at the rate of ten 
Spanish dollars the bag. On exportation in foreign 
vessels every bag pays one.dollar and-a half, and 
half a dollar in French vessels. : 

The cultivation of cotton has greatly decreased 


since the revolution, in consequence of thé war 
LL. . > 
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_ and often impossible ; and the same cause pre 
venting the importation of grain from Madagas- 
car. Cotton has generally been superseded by In- 
dian corn and rice, both for the consumptién of 
this island and the Isle of France. ‘a 
In 1770 the spices of the Molucca$ were first 
iftroduced into Bourbon. The clove was found to 
succeed the best, but has still greatly degenerated. 
The cultivation has nevertheless been continued, 
and has increased to a considerable extent. The 
harvest commences in October, and lasts till De- 
cember. 2 
The produce of the island in 1803 was, 

55,700 quintals of wheat. 

54,300 do. maize. 

80,000 do. coffce. 

15,000 do. cloves. 
In 1810, 55,000 do. coffee, at10Sp.d. the quintal. 

45,000 do. cloves, at 33 do. do. 

cotton, at25— do. do. 


é Rearing bees is also one branch of the industry 
of the islanders, and the honey is as celebrated as 
that of Hybdla. 367 

Besides the objects above mentioned, the island 
produces ‘cacaa, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, tamarinds, 
and other tropical fruits; gum benjamin, ebony, 
aloes, &c. * : : 

The salubrity of the climate is patticularly ex- 
exemplified in; the ‘blooming complexions of the 
young females, who, though born within the tro- 
pic, and most of them having a taint of negro 

VOL. Ill.‘ _ EB. blood, 
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Blood,- will bear a comparison in this respect with 
northern beauties. 

In the month of January heavy gales of wind 
are common, which often do great damage. From 
March to October is the most dangerous season 
for’ ships, when, according as the wind may be, 
they should be always prepared to go to sea on tle 
appearance of a gale. 

Though the island is entirely volcanic,‘earth- 
quakes are uncommon, and the shocks, when 
they happen, very slight and partial; neither has 
it any warm or mineral springs, nor the appear- - 
ance of apy other metal than iron. 

Some species of animals, indigenous to the 
island, have been nearly, if not totally extirpated 
by the Maroon hunters: such is the dronté, or 
didus-neptus, described by Linneus, Nat. Hist. 
Ois. 480, The hog and goat, both introduced by 
the Portuguese, and which became a wild race, 
are also exterminated, as well as the land tortoise, 
which filled the woods; and even the sea turtle 
has abandoned its shores. Wid horses are met 
with, 

The ‘population of the island, in* 1763, was 
4,000 whites 4nd 15,000 negroes and people of 
colmur. 

In-1776 Raynal makes the number 6,340 whites, 
“and 26,165 slaves. : 

1800 eight to 9,000 whites and free people of 

cous and 100,000’ slaves. 

1810 16,000 do. do. and 7. 000 slaves. 
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The Maroon hunters form a distinct class of tlfe 
population; they are in general free peoyle of 
colour, who have no inheritance and are too proud 
to work. They usually purchase a female slkve as 
a wife, and continually traverse the most inacces- 
sible parts of the island, where rua-afay or Ma- 
foon negroes conccal themselves. Perhaps no 
human beings in a state of society suffer such 
privaffons as these hunters. The caverns of the 
rocks are their only habitations, and a ‘little rice 
their whole sustenance while absent on their ex- 
cursions. 

This island is scldom visited by Eurepean ves- 
sels, and hence the inhabitants depend on the 
Isle of France for all the merchandize of Europe, 
for which ihey give their produce in exchange. 

The island is divided into eleven districts or 
quarters, viz. St. Denis, St. Paul, St. Louis, St. 
S. Lew, St. Peter, St. Rose, St. Susannah, St. 
Mary, St. Benoit, St.Joseph, and St. Andrew. 

St. Denis, on the north, is the chief place of the 
island. Its road is entirely open, and landing is 
inconvenient, though a kind of draw-bridge, or 
hanging jétty, of timber, secured by irgn chains, 
is constructed for the purpose: it extends eighty 
feet into che-sea, and at its extremity a rope-ladder 
is fixed to ascend by. The town consists of a 
number of straggling*houses enclosed by palli- 
sades, theyare generally of wood with bare wails, and 
wretchedly fu; nished, owing to the enormous price 
of every article of forcign merchandise. The town 
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es 
" sile the most wealthy of the inhabitants; and the 

latter, which is at the mouth of the river St. Denis, 

and has besides a rivulet running through it, is oc- 
, cupied by the shop-keepers and lower class. 
| St. Paul's, onthe N.W., seven leagues to lee- 
ward of St. Denis, is the second place of the 
island. Its road is protected by a point on thé 
N.E. and by some rocks off Point Houssaie on the 
8.W., but is open to the N.W.; the depth is’nine- 
teen to twenty-four fathoms two miles off shore. 
This is capable of being made an_excellent har- 
bour, at a trifling expense, by running out a pier, 
and cutting a communication with a lake behind 
the beach, which, by being deepened, would form 
a fine basin. Vessels are here, as well as at St. 
Denis, loaded by canoes with great dispateh. This 
road and St. Denis are the only ones of the, island 
for ships of any burden, and-are secure in the dry 
season, from October to March; the other months, 
a heavy swell often rolls in with westerly winds. . 

St. Lew, near the middle of the west side, is a 
large and handsome village ; but: the anchorage in 
the road is very unsafe: it is, therefore, only 
visited bt; small cratt, three or four times a year, 
to take off the produce, who remain always under 
salle 
St. Peter’s, on the S.W., is a iilaze of a fein 

houses, and some magazines. It is situated on 
the right point of the entrance of the river Abord, 
which, it is thought, may be inadeya good haven 
for merchant vessels, by constructing two jetties. 

This is the hottest part of the island, ‘snd the soil 


In 
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in the neighbourhood is generally barren, the dat€ 
being the only tree that thrives, but some spots 
afford ap abundant crop of cotton. 
- St. Rose, on the S.E., consists of a churclf sur- 
rounded by a few houses. It is situated on a little 
bay, in which the sea is generally prefty-smooth, 
atid vessels therefore anchor off it. It has also'a 
little‘creek where the boats land without difficulty. 
St. Suzanna, on the N.E., consists of a few 
scattered houses, in a fine situation, and surround:. 
ed by fields of wheat and‘tnaize. 97.00. > 2 
St. Marie, four miles north of St. Suzanna, con- 
sists of isolated houses, surrounding a cireular bay, 
into which falls a river of the same name. 





ISLE OF FRANCE. 


The Isle of France was discovered by the Por- 
tuguese in 1500, and named Acerno, or Isle of 
Swans; but being neglected by them, the Dutch 
took possession of*it in 1598, and named it Mau 
ritius, after their stadtholder, Prince Maurice. It 
was not, however, till 1640 that they fermed an 
establishment on it at Grosport, but in 1712 they 
again abandoned it; and three years after,;the 
French East India Company formed an establish- 
ment at Port Louis, and gave the island its present 
name. In 1764 the company ceded it, together 
with the Isle cf Bourbon, to the crown. 

The island is fourteen leagues long, and eight 
broad, hesn/: of an irregular oval figure, contain- 

ES ing 
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thg 340,000 square acres, and is surrounded by 
coral reefs and islets. The land gradually rises from 
the shore towards the centre of the island, where is 
a woody plain, elevated 1,500 feet above the level 
of the sea. In the midst of this plain is a sharp 
conical -méuntain, called Le Piton de Milieu de 
V'Isle. There are several other distinct mountains, 
the principal of which isnamed Piter Boot, whose 
summit is surmounted with an enormous. and inac- 
cessible rock, the elevation being 8,000 feet: its 
base is surrounded by marshes, from whence the 
principal rivers of the island issue. These rivers 
haye,, however, sensibly diminished, diy the iniis- 
criminate destruction of the forests that clothed 
the sides of the hills, so that the island, which was 
formerly profusely watered, is now, particularly on 
the north, where the rivulets are all dried up, al- 
most in want of it. ‘There are some Jakes among 
the mountains. 

The vegetable productione of the island are ex. 
tremely nemerous, and afford a vast harvest to a 
botanist ; but the account of them does not come 
within the limits of our work: it is said, however, 
that one‘half the flora of the island is composed of 
ferns and eryptogams. 

Though, in general, the soil is less fertile than. 
thai. of Bourbon, and is every where covered with 
rocks that preclude the ust of the plough, yet a 
considerable quantity of land 4s in cultivation, pro- 
ducing coffee, cotton, indigo, sugar, ‘and some rice 
in the swampy spots. 

The wild animals of tlie island are, Heer, hedge- 
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hogs, monkeys, and rats of various kinds. The 
horned cattle are of the’ small Madagascar’ breed, 
with humps; and the horses of the Arabian ex- 
traction, but much degenerated. 

Birds,are not numerous, and are chiefly of the 
smaller species. Some of them are foreigners, par- 
éicularly the Caffat, which is said to be propagated 
from some individual escaped from captivity, and 
the martin was, purposely introduced from the Phi- 
lippines to destroy the insects which devoured the 
vegetables, and has completely succeeded in ex- 
tirpating caterpillars, grasshoppers, &c. but these 
birds have also multiplied so prodigiously a8 te be 
almost as destructive as the insects to the crops; 
hence every .proprietor is obliged to present a 

certain number of their heads, as well as those of 
sparrows, to the magistrates annually. 

The population of the island in 


Whites. People of colour. Slaves, 
1763 was 3,000. ...++-500....++ 15,000 
1776....3,431%...-1,190...--- 25,154 
1806....'7,000....- 7,000. « «+ . ‘70,000 
The produce of the island is estimated as fol- 


lows: 


Coffee 6... eee e renee 600,000%b. 
Cotton.....65 «2. -+++ 500,000 
‘Indigo....-.++ sebehas 300,000 
“Sugar... eee eee . 5,000,000 

Cloves... eseeeeeec ces 20,000 


The island is divided into twelve quarters, viz. 
Port* Louis, Poudre d’Or, Pamplemousses, (ce- 


lebrated by the pen of St. Pierre), Flac, La 
a BE 4 Riviere 
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Riviere de& Remparts, Trois Islets, Gros Port, 
Savannah, the military quarter (in the centre of the 
islané and almost uninhabited and uncultivated), | 
Moka, .the Plains of Willems, and the Plains of 
St. Pierre. ; . 

Port Louis, at the revolution called Port Liberty, : 
and Port North-West, and since, Port Napoleon, ‘ 
the only town of the island: it contains about 5,000 
whites, and double that number of people of 
colour. .The houses are chiefly of wood, and 
few of them have more than the ground floor, in 
consequence of the heavy storms the island is sub- 
ject to... : a 3 

The entrance of the port is between two reefs, 
Tunning out from each point, and ds so narrow, 
that but one vessel can be warped or towed in at 
a time, for the S.E. wind blowing almost con- 
stantly, prevents their sailing in, except occasion- 
ally when the S.\V. wind serves for an hour or two; 
and a light air from the N.Ws also sometimes 
prevails, but this is very précarious. The port is 
capable of holding about fifty ships. : 

Cooper’s Island off the North’ Point of the en. 
trance of the port, to which it is Joined. by an ar- 
tificial caitseway 800 feet long, is nearly level with’ 
the water, and is strongly fortified, but‘command- 
ed by batteries on the main. ee ae 

Port Bourbon, the ancient Gros Port, at the’ 
revolution named Port South-East, and since Port 
Imperial. Its entrance is defefided by Isle Passe, a 
coral rock, one league off shore, on whichris a 

nae circular 
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_circular battery and barracks. This island has no 
fresh water. % 

Port de la Savannah, or Souillac, on the south, 
is a toletable road defended by a battery. » 

Great Black River, on the $.W.has a good road 
before it, within coral reefs. It is defended .by 
seme batteries, but has not water for large ships 
within gun-shot of them. Small craft can only 
enter the river. 

Off the north end of the Isle of France are se- 
veral small, volcanic isles, - viz.. Coin -de* Mire, 
three miles and a half north of Cape Malheureux. 
(the north point of the island), with a safe chan- 
nel between: this island is entirely composed of 
beds of lava. nee 

Flat Igand, north of Coin du Mire, is less ele- 
vated than the others; the shore is a white calca- 
reous stone, and the other parts of a reddish co- 
lour: on it is the appearance of a volcanic crater, 

Pigeon-House Island, a little west of Flat Is. 
land, is an enormous lump of bazaltic lava, ofa red- 
dish brown colours 

Round Island rises in the form of a cone, 
about 200 feet high : its shores are tugged, preci- 
pitous, and inaccessible. 

Serpent’s Island, the northernmost, is five 
leagues distant from the main. It has its nme 
from small serpents being said to be found on it, 
although this reptilg is unknown in the Isle of 
France, or any of the surrounding islets. 

Th8 administration of the Isles of France and 

Bourbon 
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Bourbon was confided to 2 governor-general resi- 
ding at the former island.» 





RODERIGUE. 


Roderigue, or Diego Rays, is a dependency of 
the Isle of France, from whence it is. distant 100 
leagues to the eastward. "It is four or five leagues 
long, and two broad ; it is mountainous and rugged, 
being composed of'a calcareous rock, thinly covered 
with a vegetable mould, but is, nevertheless, well 
wooded.and fruitful, producing rice, wheat, maize, 
fruits, and-vegetables. It was formerly frequented 
by great numbers of green ‘turtle, but which, pro- 
bably from frequent disturbance, have entirely 
abandoned it. The land tortoise, with” which it 
also abounded, is entirely extirpated. It shores 
abound in fish. 

During the persecution of the Protestants in 
France, some gentlemen of that persuasion sought 
refuge in this island, but soon quitted it; not, how- 
ever, until they had rendered it considerable ser- 
vice, by planting the first cocoa-nuts ow it, which 
they found drifted by the waves ou the beach. 

When the English expedition against the Isles 
of France and Boutbon rendeavonsed at this island 
in 1809, they found its inhabitants consisted of three 
Frenchmen, two of whom had families, and eighty 
slaves, who possessed seventeen horned cattle, ten 
sheep, twenty goats, twenty-five turkies, anda few 
fowls. 

Except 
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Except on the N.E. side, the island is sur? 
rounded by reefs three to six miles off shore., On 
this side is the best anchorage,. within several 
reefs, close to the shore; the channels bettveen 
require gteat caution. 





. Scattered Islands and Reefs in the 


INDIAN SEA. 


Cargados Garajos is a chain’ of low islets--and 


sand-banks in the form of a crescent, with ancho- 


rage on the concave or ie side to the N.W. A 
large coral bank runs from these islands.te ‘the 
N.W. ‘Shis appears to be the Nazareth bank of 
the. old charts. 

Saya de Malha, or Bank of Misfortune, is of 
great extent, but, very little known. ‘It isin 10° 
south, and 61° to 62° east. 

Gallega (thought to be the same as Roquepiz 
of Davis 1610), “are two small islands in 104° 
south, but,uneertain longitude. 

Sandy Island, in 15° 52° south, and about 55° 
east, is a spot of low land, only one-third of a 
mile long and not so broad. A French slav hip 
was lost on it in 1761, the Europeans of which 
arrived at, Madagascar in a boat constructed of 
the wreck ; but tiie blacks were left on the island, 
where they all perished except seven women, who 

remained 


* 
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‘emained on it fifteen years, subsisting on the 
shel}-fish and turtles, and drinking only the brack- 
ish water. They were taken off the islapd by a 
Frertch ship in 1776. . “ 
, OF the north end of Madagascar are some scat- 
_ tered islanfls of which we have little description. 

Glorieuse, two small islands on a reef W. NW. 
thirty-five leagues from Cape Ambre. 

Cosmoledo, a cluster of low islands of lime-stone. 
and coral, on a reef: they produce only shrubs, 
and are distant fifty-two leagues N.W. by W. from 
Cape Ambre. t : 

Assumption, alow island with sang downs covers: 
ed with shrubs, seven miles-tongshas anchorape 
on the west side, but on the east the coral reef is 
steep to. : € 

Aldabra Islands are two, at some distance from 
each other, but with many islets and rocks between. 
They are flat and Swampy, covered with small trees,. 
and abounding with the land tortoise. 252 


ee . 


, Juan de Nova, N.E. of Cape Ambre; isa semi-. 
circular chain of coral islets and reefs eight leagues. 
long. The concave or “ee side to the N.W. forms - 
a kid of basin with a channe! into it through the 
reef, with seven and eight fect. The islands have 
small trees, but no fresh wate. os 

St. Laurence, a reef, and two,sandy islands, N.W. 
of Juan de Nova, and farther in the same Girec. 


‘* tion 
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tion is St. Pierre, a coral. and lime-stone. island, * 
with small trees. a 
Providence Island, north of Juan de Nova, is 
low, nine miles in cireuit. Its north end is cover- 
ed with cecoa-palms, and its south with a spongy 
tree that grows to the height of fifty feet:... The 
isind has fresh water, and abounds with ‘land 
crabs. A French frigate was wrecked on the 
reef wich surrounds this island in 1769, and 
gave it the name of Providence,. from saving the: 
crew, who-reached Madagascar. in -their boat: 
lengthened. ; “ie Es 
A'phonzo Island, in 7° 4/, nine miles in circuit, 
is low ; and five leagues south of it are two other 
low islets. : 
The Amirante Islands are an extensive archi- 
pelago of coral islets and reefs; the three southern- 
most are named des Neufs, la Louise, and Bou- 
deuse. Eagle Island, the northernmost (Remire 
of the French) is low. sandy, three miles in .cir-- 
cuit, and covered with shrubs. There are five or 
six others of a similar nature. They all are visited: 
by turtles and frequented by aquatic birds. |. , ” 
The African Islands are two small ones, -six lea- 
gues north of the bank that surrounds the Amirante 
Islands. They have only a few shrubs and are 
destitute of fresh-water. fe 
The Seychelles, or Mahé, a group of about 
twenty islands, on g bank which extends east 
from. Mahé Island farty leagues, with from ten to 
thirtytive fathoms, on which are vast shoals of 
fish. 
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“fish. - These islands were discovered in 1743, by a- 
Frepch ship, and named after Mahé de Bourdon- 
nais, then governor of the Mauritius, These 
islands are woody, but very healthy; they have 
no wild animals except the land tortoise, nor any 
venomous’reptile. 

Mahé, the principal island, is sixteen miles loig 
and five broad. It is hilly, but with fertile plains 
and vallies; on it is the chief French” settle- 
‘ment, consisting of about 100 families, with up- 
wards of 1000 negro slaves. The island produces 
cotton, rice and other corn, sugar cane, some 
cloves.and natmegs, of which the plants were in- 

- troduced from the Moluccas, besides all. the fruits . 
and roots of the tropics. Mahé has a good road 
and a little harbour within banks. e 

Praslin, a high island, and next in size to 
Mahé, from which it is eight leagues distant: it 
has a good road on the north, sheltered by the 
little island Curieuse. It has some French fami- 
lies. 

Silhouette is the third in sizes and is six leagues 
N.W. of Mahé. All the other islands are small, 
generally low, and surrounded by “reefs: the 
easternmost are named Frigate Island, Three 
aint Felicité, and Marianne. The north- 
eetternmost is Denis, or Orixa Island, and the 
northernmost Sea-Cow, or Bird’s Island, very low, 
and with only shrubs. It hae its name‘of Sea-Cow 
from being frequented hy the-“Manati. : 

St. Trouis, or Coetivy Island, is very small, in 

latitude 
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latitude 7° 12’ south, 56° 22' east. The Fortunes 
“bank, or shoal, with breakers, is in the same parallel, 
and in 57° 88' east. ‘ 
The Chagos Islands, in the old charts Bassas de 
Chagos, gre a great number of islands and reefs, 
extending between the latitudes of 72 29! and 
440 south. The island of Diego Garcia, at the 
south extremity of this archipelago, is five leagues 
long, north and south, of a crescent shape, the 
concave side, to the westward, forming a kind of 
lagoon, or naturai harbour, nearly the size of the 
island, the breadth of the latter being only from 
the one-tenth to one half a mile broad. This 
coral wall is not above tén fect higher than the 
level of the sea, but is covered with tall cocoa 
palms. The exterior, or east side of the istand, 


_ is fronted by a coral reef, steep to, against which 


the sea breaking furiously, prevents all access. 
Between the horns of the crescent, on the west 
side, are three islinds, but with one channel only 
for ships, and the depth in the lagoon is five to 
seven fathoms. The lagoon abounds in fish, and 
green turtle frequent the extcrnal beaches; land 
crabs are also abundant, and feed on the cocoa- 
nuts as they fall from the trees Good water may 
be procured by digging wells eight or ten feet 
deep. 7 — 
S.E. winds prevail here from April to Novem- 
ber, with west and N.W. currents, at the rate of 
twelve to twenty miles aday. In December and 
Janudty N.W. winds blow constant, with a S.E. 
current. 
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ecurrent. . ‘During the other months the winds are 
light and variable.* rae ‘ oe 
In 1783 the French took possession of this 
island, and sent some negroes to collect turtle on’ 
it for the Isle of France. The following year 
(accordingsto the French statement) the English 
took possession with a small party of troops, bfit 
which on: the reclamation of the French govern. 

ment were withdrawn,t 
The Six Islands, or Egmont Islands, are on the 
Chagos Bank, twenty-three leagues north by west 
of Diego Garcia: they are all low, covered with 
' wood, and thyce only affording cocoa nuts. They 
occupy a space of six miles, are connected by: 
reefs, and have no anchorage, the reefs being steep 
to. They are in latitude 6° 387' south, Danger 
Island is a. similar small coral patch, with shrubs 
and a few cocoa-nut trees, five leagues N.N.W. 
of the Six Islands.’ The two Eagle Islands ‘are 
N.N.E. four leagues from Danger Island, and the 
‘Three Brothers are four leagues cast of ‘these lat. 
ter. . . 

Peros Banhos Islands are the largest group on. * 
the Chagos Bank, occupying a spacé of twelve 
leagues in circuit, and composed of several clus. 
ters of islets and reefs, separated by deep channels: 

- thelr latitude is 5° 20°. ‘ 


. 


. : The 
. : 
. * Horsburgh’s India Directory. F é . 
+ Probably this alludes to the Survey of these islands by Capt.“Blair, of 
the East India Company’s service, in 1786, 
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The Solomon’s Islarids, in 5° 23', is- another 
cluster of eleven islets, in a space of five miles in. 
length: on the N.W. they form a lagoon, -or 
semicircular bason, at the entrancé .of whicl? is a: 
bar, witly but three fatlioms, within whieh the 
depths are ten to fifteen fathoms: THis group 
affords cocoa-nuts, and fresh water may be procitred- 
by digging wells five or six feet deep. Captain 
Blair, Who surveyed these islands, remarks, that 
they seem to be of older formation than the others 
of this archipelago, the soil being deeper: and 
better, and producing trees 190 feet high, four in 
- diameter, and forty from the ground to the first 
, branches. . 

Sandy Islands are three low ones, a. . 
by reefs, #ix leagues E.N.E. of Solomon’s Is lands, 
and the last to the north on the Chagos Bank. 





The Cocos, or Keeling Islands, are a group 
occupying a space.of ten leagues: the northern. 
most stands alone, is five or six miles long and 
three or fotr broad, with apparently gooq-landing 
on the west side. The southern extreme is com- 
posed of several islets, forming a crescent, with a 
similar lagoon to several already noticed. Timee- 
islands are low, and abound in cocoa-nut trees. 
Latitude 11° 50" S:,, Longitude 97° E. 

Christmas Island; also called Money Island, 
is three leagues long each way, being nearly 
square. It is so elevated as to be seen twelve 

VOL. TH, FE leagues, 
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Reagues. It is well wooded,and cocoa-nuts and limes 
are abundant ; it is also said to have wild hogs 
and land crabs, and to afford water: it is, how- 
ever," without anchorage, the depth all’ round 
being 100 fathoms close to the shore,.and has 
only one place where landing is practicable, on the 
N.W. side. Lat. 10° 30! S., long. 105? 35’ E. « 
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THE RED SEA. 


The Rep Sea (Sinus Arabicus) is a gulf of the 
Sea of, Arabia, 500 leagues in length and seventy- 
five where broadest. Itis entered from the Gulf of 
Socotra by a channel, ten leagues wide, in which is 
the little desert island of Perim, or Mehun, three 
miles and a half distant from the Arabian shore, 
the channel between being the proper strait of 
Babelmandeb,* and which is the most used, as it 
is without danger, and has good anchorage, ‘While 
the broad passage, between the coast of Africa 
and Perim, has too great a depth of water, and 
the current usually setting strong into the Bay 
of Zila, it is dangerous to be caught here in a 
calm. 

The denomination of Red, given to this sea, is 
differently accounted for. Buffon admits the idea 
that it received it from the colour of the coral 

. . . . 2 . . 
with which it abounds; but this substance is in 

: FQ general 
. : 

* This strait is generally written gnd pronounced Bab-el-Mandel, which 
in Arabic signifies, the gate of the handkerchief, because, say the supporters 
of this orthography, it was thyugh it that the inhabitants of the Red Sea 
received the hundkerchiefs of& (ndia. Others, and apparently with more 
Proprictye write Bab-el-Mandeh, or the gate of t alluding to the dan- 
gers of the navigation, which induced the old Arabians to consider as dead, 


and to wear mourning for ali who had the boldueys to hazard the passage 
through it into@he vcead, 
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general whitish. Others derive it from Edonr or-- 
Idurea, the ancient names of Upper Egypt 
washed by the sea, which signifying red, they 
suppose to have been given it from the red- 
dish colour of the shore. The modern® Arabian, 
name is Bahr Suph, Sea of Alge, from the 
quantity of these plants that cover the rocks.* 

At its head the Red Sea forms two gulfs: the 
western is named the Gulf of Suez, the Heroopo- 
lites sinus of the ancients, and the Bahr-el-Kolzum, 
or Bahr-el-Suez of the Arabs. The eastern gulf 
of Akaba is the ancient. Elanites sinus, and. the 

- Babp-el-Ailabwof the Arabs. The -teattzwh 
ca these gulfs is named the Desert of Sinai, . 
into ghich Moses led the children of Israel. 

It seems certain, that the Red Sea formerly 
extended several miles farther to the north than it 
does at present; it now heads about four miles. 
above Suez, and beyond this running ten miles to 
thenorth, is a depressed tract, the level of which 
is thirty-five fect below that of the sea, and which. 
is only kept from being overflowed by an elevated. 

7 widge. 






© 





* The sea uf Arabia was ewied by the ancients Afare Erythraum, andy 
this name was also extended to the Indian Sea before it received that of 
Oceanus Indieus. Quintus Curtius after observing-that the Ganges empties 
alselt into the Erythreai Sea, adds, “ Mare certe quo (india) alluitur ne. 
colore quideta abhorret a ceteris, Ab Erythra rece inditum est nomen: propter 
quod ignari, rubere aguas credunt,”’—Lib. iii, chap. 9. “Fhe sea washing. 
fudia varies uot from: other seas. It derived its natne from King Erythros; 
on which account the ignorant believe the water tobe red,””—-Pratt’s trane- 
dation. 

The weed named suph by the Hebrews, is of a red hue between, scarlet 
aud crimzan ; itabounds in the Guif of 
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‘~zidge of sand. The soil of this sunk basin is sea 
sand and shells; and it has several shallow Ponds - 
of salt water. The dessication of this basin is 
accounted for by supposing the waves to have 
accumulated a bar of sand, which, at length, rising 
above the level of the sea, a lake was formed. 

waters of which have been’ carried off by 
evaporation. 

It is generally thought, that the Red Sea’ is 
thirty-four feet more elevated than the Mediterra- 
nean ; henée, it would follow, that if the Isthmus 
of Suez was cut through, the waters of the Red 
Sea would rush with rapidity into the Mediterra. 

mean, while those of the Atlantic running in 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, an accumulation 
and conciXsion would take place, the consequences 
of which are incalculable. And even supposing 
the levels of the two seas to be the same, as there 
is no, tide in the Mediterranean, and a very strong 

‘one in the Red Sea, this would alone cause a 
great body of water to flow from the latter into the 
former, if the isthinus was broken. 

The tides in the Red Sea are very, consi-’ 
derable, its entrance facing the east, an there 
being no rivers to counteract the stream. The 
winds considerably affect the tides; and it is not. 
uncommon, in strong north westers, for the bottom 
to be left entirely dry on the ebb, between Suez 
and the opposite shoxé. 

Thesmonsoons, which are strong and regular 
in the open sea of Arabia, are subject to variations 

F8 in 
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in approaching the land. In the gulf of Socotra 
theft direction is usually from the east, between 
October and May, and from the west the other 
six months; while, within the Red Sea, they 
blow directly up and down, but with this variation, 
that the S.E. winds blow without intermission, in 
the lower part of the sea, from October to June, 
when the northerly winds begin and contjnue for 
four months. ‘Towards the head of the sea, in the 
gulf of Suez, northerly winds, on the contrary, 
prevail for nine months, and blow with great 
violence. The causes of these variations are 
evidently the positions of the sea of “Arabia and 
the-Mediterranean, with respect to the Red Sea, - 
This the monsoon, which is from the east in 
the gulf of Socotra, changes to the S.E*hnd $.S.E. 
in the Red Sea, from this sca lying in a direction 
S.E. and N.W.; and is of longer continuance, 
from the atmosphere of the sea of Ara®ia being 
for a great part of the year colder than that of 
the Red Sea. For a similar reason N.W. winds 
are of longest duration at the head of the sea; 
for the denser air of the Mediterranean is almost , 
constafitly flowing towards the more rarified at- 
mosphere of the desert of Suez and Red Sea, and 
this cause is strongest in the months of June, July, 
and August, when the presence of the sun has 
most raised the temperature of these latter ; hence 
N.W. winds blow with gre&t violence towards the 
head of the sea during thesé months. 
Though these monsoon winds prevail with great 
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shores there are, throughout the year, land and 
sea breezes; but they cannot be taken advantage 
of in mavigating this sea, by reason of the reefs 
which line the shores, obliging ships to keep at 
too gredt a distance during the night to profit by 
the land wind. The currents mostly run with 
the wind. 

We have no knowledge of a single stream of 
fresh” water reaching the Red Sea. The river 
Farat, laid down in the charts on the African 
coast, nearly opposite Judda, is probably only a 
creck. The Arabian coast is lined by a chain of 
mountains throughout its whole extent, whose 
base is from ten to thirty leagues from the sca; 
the intermediate space being an arid sea, sand, 
totally “leprived of fresh water, and naturally pro- 
ducing only a few herbaceous plants, such as the 
mesembryanthem, euphorbia, stapelia, cologuintia, 
Sc. This barren waste, however, abounds with 
antelopes and other game; and immediately be- 
yond it the scene suddenly changes to an exube- 
rant vegetation, ‘and a profusion of spring water. 

All the shoals in the Red Sea are composed 
of coral, which is in such abundance, that travel- 
lers have, with their usual exaggeration, compared 
its bottom to a vast submarine forest. Towards 
the entrance of the sea fish is much more abes— 
dant than towards its head; and the beaches of 
the island Perim aee frequented by the green and 


othgr species of “turtle. The pearl and other 
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" tropical species of shell fish. The most common. - 
- Sea birds are, gulls, and the fishing hawk, 


African Coast, 
Abyssinia. 


The climate of the Red Sea differs essentially 
at its-extremities. At Mocha, with the exception . 
of a few light showers about Christmas, rain is . 
unknown ; and the thermometer, . in July and 
August, rises to 112° during the day, and never 
descends below ninety at night. The dews are,. 
throughout the year, extremely heavy. 7 

The African coast of the Red Sea is divided. 
into Abyssinia, Baza, and Upper Egypt. The coast 
of Abyssinia, being generally avoided by ships 
navigating in this sea, was very imperfectly known 
until the visit of Lord Valentia in 1804. It. is 
now fourd to possess several good ports, but also 


_ to be of dangerous approach in severed places 


from reefs and islands. From Ras Firmah, the 
north point of Asab Bay, on which is the negro 
town of Asab (Saber), to Ras Rattah or.the- Sister 
Hills, there are scyeral curvatures and good an- 
chorage, . : ‘ : 
Annesley Bay is three leagues and a half deep 
and the same width, having the large. island of 
Valentia -before it, Massowah Bay has the town 
of Arkekow (Adulis) on its southern shore, before 
which is anchorage sheltered from all winds except 
those between east and north. ~The town of. 
Massowah is on a small island, with some fortifi- 
cations, the houses of reeds lined with mats. This 
is the Principal trading place -of Abyssinia, and. 
provisions are abundant but dear. The island has 
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- no water but what is preserved in cisterns From th. (ris Gas. 
tains, and this not being sufficient, boats are ,con- Angele 
stantly bringing this article from Arkekow. 

On the coast of Baza is Port Mornington, 
(Epitherxs or Ferrarum) a safe and very:capacious 
harbour, formed by a chain of islands stretching 
dtross the entrance of a bay. Provisions. are 
plenty here but the water is brackish. Bother’em 
Bay, & so named from the intricacy of the chan- 
nels in amongst the islands and. shoals. From 
hence to Salaka the shore is rocky and. linedjby:a 
reef, parallel to it at the distance of two leagtem,- 
with a deep channel within it. Suakin is a large 
and good port, the entrance being through a° 
breach in the reef, not more than the one-egélfth 
of a. mite broad; the town which was, “at the 
period of the arrival of the Portuguese, one of 
the richest and most commercial cities of the east, 
is now a heap of ruins, and its existence only pre- 
served by the caravans of pilgrims which come here 
from the interior of Africa on their way to*Meeca. 
Bullocks, sheep, fowls, vegetables, and tolerable 
water are to be procured here. Mirza Sheik-Ba- 
roud is another small port, entered tyrough a 
narrow channel inthereef It has ten and twelve 
fathoms water. J'rom hence there is thought to 
be no passage through the onter reef as far~as— 
Salaka, it being a continued chain of rocks. Cape 
Calmez is the amcient Mnemiun promontory, 
and from hence to*Ras el Giddid several shoals 
extend along the coast. Abiad or Aidhab is said - 
to exporé a considerable quantity of cotton and 


See 
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sriean coon. Sony, Cape Komol is the ancient Bazium pro- * 

SneFe montory, arid Foul Bay, the Sinus Immundus 3 but 
all this extent of coast is very imperfectly. known, 
being always avoided by European ships. Ras el 
Ans or Cape Nose, is the N.E. point of Foul 
Bay ; S.E.'of the cape is the island of Gebel Ma- 
éour, or Emerald Mount. ‘ 

Cossire (Philoteras porius) is. a very indifferent 
toad, being exposed entirely to the east and not 
-having room for more than four or five ships: land- 
ing is also inconvenient from the shoalness of the 
water. The country round is composed of sand 
hills, and with no other vegetation than:a very 

* few coloquintias; the only good water is nine 
leagues distant from the town, and costs twenty to 
thirty paras the skin of" five or six gallCas. The 
water of a well, four or five leagues distant, is 
that commonly used ; but it is very brackish. The 
French also while here dug a well a little distance 
S.W. of the town, in the*bed of an occasional 
torrent, which supplied 600 men with water, but 
contained a great quantity of ‘sulphate of lime. 
The position of Cossire at the entrance of seve- 
ral vallies running into Egypt, and being but 
100 miles distant from the Nile, has caused it to 
be at all times chosen as tWe entrepot of com- 

“firerce between Arabia and Egypt, exchanging 
the coffee, gums, pepper,’and India productions 
brought from the former, against the corn and 
flour of the latter. The prineipal inhabitants are 
only temporary residents, being Arab merchants 
who quit it when their affairs are termineted: the 
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fort is a square building of stone on the summit of” 


a sand hill. ’ 

Sue% is a modern and a poor place, being 
ruined by the cessation of commerce during the 
occupation of Egypt by the French.* . It is situ 
ated on an inlet filled with banks, which dry at 
half tide, and crossed by a bar two miles and a 
half below the town, with but ten or eleven feet 
high Water: inside the depths between the banks 
are eight and nine feet at low, and fifteen to six- 
teen feet high water springs. This forms.a kind 
of inner harbour, in which the country vessels lay 
when they require careening, which is done in a 
cove or basin at the back of the town. The 
water used by the inhabitants and shipping is 
brought*on camels from wells to the east’ of the 
town at a considerable distance. The ruins of 
Clysma are visible in a mount of rubbish south of 
Suez, now called Kolzum. 


a 





The Arabian coast of the Red Sea includes 
Yemen ov Tehama, and Hejaz. The coast from 
Cape Babclmandeb, at the entrance of the strait, 
to Mocha is clean and bold-to; but from this to 
the north it is ined with reefs within, and through 
which the Arab vessels sail by day only, 

Mocua (Jf way fourteen leagues within the 

strait, 


. 


* Ip 1763, twenty-eight large ships from Judda conveyed 100,009 
qintais of @offer to Suez.—Sce Vol. 1. note H. 


Aubin Coaw, 


Yorn. 
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dvbianCout. Strait + the coast is low with high inland mountains, 


Yemen. 





the sil an arid sand without a blade of verdure, ex- 
cept about four miles within the strait, where is a 
mangrove swamp, which affords wood for burning ; 
afew melancholy date trees are also nezr Mocha. 
This town has a handsome appearance from the 
sea, the numerous minarets giving it a deceitful 
appearance of grandeur. In reality it is but-a 
miserable place, the buildings being all Of sun 
dried bricks, with a2 wall round it of hewn stone, 
about fifteen feet high towards the sea and thirty 
towards the land, and which on the latter side is its 
wAekences-but towards the sea, .at-the north 
i soutl: extremities of the wall, is a pitiful 


fort’: an short, half a dozen gun-boats and100 men 


would find little difficulty in carrying the town by 
assault. The road is very safe, being sheltered 
on the south by a bank; vesscls anchor a mile off 
shore in four fathoms and a half. ‘The bay 
abounds in fish and crabs, which grow to the 
weight of four pounds. Provisions are cheap and 
abundant, but the water is very-bad : the nearest 
wells are three miles from the town, and their 
water is,,so salt as to be drinkable only by the 
Arabs. Some better wells are about six miles dis- 
tant, but there is no real good water nearer than 
five Jeagues, from whence it is brought on asses, 
in goat skins and bags, and sold in the market by 
the pint or glass. The popelation of Mocha is 
10,000 Arabs, 2,000 Jews wko inhabit a miser- 
able village outside the town, and about 100 
Gentoos from Hindostan, who are the facters of the 

Europeans 
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- Europeans that trade here: they are forbidden to Arabtin Const 
bring their women with them. Mocha is governed Yann. 
by a Dola, or lieutenant of the King of. Sana. 

From Mocha the shore is lined with reéfs of 
coral, within which the Arab vessels sail in the 
day time. Dennis Bay, in about 14°36'; is ac- 
cording to the French, a safe road with a water- 
ing place. Hodeida is a considerable town and 
the se& port of Betelfakie, from whence a Je 
quantity of coffee is shipped. Cape Israel is 
long projecting point, with a bay on the sii 
sheltered by the island of Camaran.* Lohéia'ts: 
at the north extremity of this bay, and is a large 
town without walls, but with several towers 
guarded by soldiers ; some of the houses ie of 
stone, bt the greater number are of mud 
thatched. The shore is here so shoal that ships 
cannot anchor nearer than two leagues to the 
town, and even boats cannot approach it at low 
water: it has, however, a share of the coffee 
trade. Ghesan and Attui are towns farthef’ north. 
Camfida (H¢jaz) isa considerable town, ten leaguies 
north of which is Bender Dodja, where there is 
said to be good water. From hence ¢o Cape 
Ibrahim the land is high with some small towns 
little known to Europeans. 

Juppa, the séa- -port of Mecca, which is forty 
miles inland, is a largé town with an extensive 
trade, as well with Europeans from India as with 

. other 


* The French, some years since, applied to che soveniuene of. Lobes, 
to be permitte® te establish a factory on this island. 
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-frobion Coast. 
Abjaz, 


Aanbia Atien, 


éther parts of the Red Sea, particularly Cossire, 
Suez. and Tor. The harbour is formed by a great 
number of reefs, and the anchorage is three miles 
from* the town. The town of Judda is tolerably 
built, most of the houses being of the stone which 
composes the reefs (madrepore), and being placed 
on ground rising from the sea it has a handsome 
appearance. It is governed by a Vizier from 
Mecca. @ 

The places in succession from Judda, of which 
we have any knowledge, are Yamno (Jambia), by 
the Arabs called Jembo el Bahr ; it is the port of 
Medina, a day’s journey inland, and is a consider- 
able town, but partly in ruins, with a‘ harbour 
between two reefs, but very contracted. The 
land over it is extremely -high and rugged. It is 
a general rendezvous of the Arab vessels bound 
to and from Egypt, but is never visited by Euro- 
pean ships, the natives being treacherous and in- 
hospitable, Bareedy harbeur, also formed by 
shoals, is fourteen leagues farther north. 

Ras Aboo Mahomet (Pharar promont.) is the 
extremity of’ the peninsula that separates the gulfs 
of Akabg and Sucz ; it is a very low sandy point, 
but with deep water close to it, and. behind the 
point a chain of high hills runs through the pe- 
ninsula to Mount Sinai. Before the centre of the 
entrance of the Gulf of Akaba, and north of Cape 
Mahomet, is the island ‘Tiran, elevatéd in the 
middle. On the east shore ofthe entrance of the 
gulf is Calai cl Moatlah (Phenicum oppidum), a 
large town, whose inhabitants have the.name of 

great . 
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. great robbers, and this gulf is infested by pirates? 4ratiencva, 
Near its head is Calaat el Akaba* (44lana), from 
whence the gulf’ has received its name. 

The Gulf of Suez is entered between Ras Ma- 
homet and the island of Shadwan, the channel 
being four leagues wide. Tor, the Blam-of the 
Seripture, and the Phenicon of the Romans, is now a 
wretched village, inhabited by about 100 Greeks, 
and a ftw Arab fishermen. The ruins of a welle 
built Turkish fort denote it to have formerly been 
of more consequence. The description of this. 
place given in the Bible, perfectly answers té its:. 
appearance at this day, except that three only of 
the twelve wells are now to be seen, about 200 
yards from the beach, and the only verdare is 
two smalleclumps of date trees. The water of. 
the wells is less brackish than that of Mocha or 
Judda, but is in very small quantity, and is only 
freshened by filtration through the sand of the 
beach. There are no kind of refreshments except 
fish, and they are far from abundant, to be procur- 
ed here. ‘Che foat of the ridge of hills which 
runs through the peninsula is about a day’s jour. 
ney, or six’ leagues from ‘Lor. Amonggt them 
Mount Sinai, raises its lofty head in two peaks, 
and to the religious mind recalls the scenes des- 

: cribed 


* El Akaba, i. the end (ofthe cea), Voluvy thinks it may be the dtsian 
Gaber of the Bible, which, as Feil a3 Ailsh on the same gulf, which stikl 
Tetains its name, was a celebrated mart iu the time of Solomon. Being in 
the po: ‘on of the Bedouin Arabs, who have no of comnnerce, they 
are never visited, El Akaba is said to be 2 Turkish fort, and to possess 
good water, 
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aruiincoat. Cribect by the'sacred historian; it ig a vast mass of 
red granite. with white spots. In the little dis- 
persed spots of soil, almonds, figs, and yines are 
culttvated, and numerous rills of excellent water 
gush from the crevices, and wander ameng these 
little gardens ; at its foot isa monastery of Greek 
monks. The coasts of this peninsula are linéd’ 
with coral reefs, and covered with petrifactions. 
The road or harbour of Tor is pertectly séfe, be- 
ing sheltcred by reefs running off from the points. 
of a semi-circular bay, having a channel a mile 


and a half’ wide. we 
Cape Jehan is eight or nine’ leagies N.W. of 
Tor, and about. _ west from the peaks of 


Mount Sinai. 





A mere enumeration of the vast number of 
islands and reefs, above and undér water, scat-: 
tered throughout the Red Sea, would be equally 
useless and tedious, we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the notice of those which are most: 
conspicuous and best known. + ; 

On the African shore are Dhahic Island, seven- 
leagues‘Jong, with many islands and reefs near it.: 
St. “John? s Island, five or six leagues §.E. of Eme- 
rald Island, has a high hill at the S.E. end. 
Shadwan, at the entrance of the gulf of RHEE. is 
a large and high island. -* 

Nearest to the Arabiangshore is‘the island 
B:belmandeb, Perim, or Mehun, ancient Diodiri,. 
three miles and a half from Cape Babeimandeb, 
and forming the lesser strait. It is four rpiles in cir- 

cuit, 
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_ cuit, of little elevation, but highest in the, mid? 
dle; it is covered with large loose masses of black 
stone, except in some spots, where a thin sea sand 
covers a*coral rock, and exceeds even in stenility 
the neighbouring continent, a few aromatic plants, 
and a prickly and leafless shrub of the milky 
tribe, being the only vegetables: and even these 
are in so small a quantity, that if the whole were 
collectad they would not make a fire sufficient to 
dress a dinner. The attempts of the English to 
procure fresh water on the island, by digging 
wells, were fruitless. A few small lizards are the. 
only stationary animals found on the island, but 
in the season of incubation it is resorted to by 
vast numbers of gulls to breed; its beaches are 
also frequgnted by green turtles in December and __ 
January. Though no vestige of habitations is seen 
on the island, it was evidently once resorted to, a. 
cistern to hold water, built of stone and coated 
with mortar, still remaining perfect : it is possible 
this was a work of the Portuguese, when in 1513 
they made an unsuccessful attack on Aden. A 
great number of: granite bullets were also disco- 
vered by the English, in the water near the.island. . 

On the N.W. side of the island is a very snug 
harbour, nearly land-locked, for about four ships. 

The Arroas are N. W. eleven leagues from Mocha, 
nearly midway between -the Arabian and: Abys« 
sinian coasts; the great Arroa is elevated. Gebel 
Zeghir, five leagues north of the Arroa, and six 
leagues® from the Arabian coast, is high, with 
three small islands on its north side. 

VoL. 1." « The 
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- The Sabugar islands extend from latitude 15° 
to 15° 10°; they are high, recky, and barren: 
the largest, named Gebel Zebayr, has two conical 
hills) Gebel Tar is of considerable heient, as its 
name denotes,* with a volcanic peak. Dooharab, 
a small low island in 16° 15, covered with trees. 

We shall here take occasion to offer a shart 
sketch of the Arab character and manners. In their 
persons the Arabs excecd the middle size, but are 
generally thin; they are excellent horsemen, ex- 
pert in the use of the lance and matehlock, and 
generally brave. The wandering tribes, named 
Bedouins, are robbers by profession, and honesély 
avow their trade, while the Arab of cities, less 
candid, is equally a robber by extortion. The 
Arabs, however, possess the virtue of Jospitality 
to strangers who demand their protection, and 
the eating together is the seal of safety from 
the Bedouin to his guest. 

The towus of the Arabs are built of stone or 
sun-dried bricks. The houses have two stories, 
with terraced roofs; the front is occupied by the 
men and the back by the females, who are strictly 
guarded from the cyes of strangers; for which 
purpose even the tent of the Bedouin is divided 
by ascreen. The Arabs are abstemious in their 
dict, the common class making.only one meal a 
day of doura, a species-of millet, with milk or 
oil. 


The 


© Gebel, mountain—Ter, lash. 
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Ture most remarkable cape on the south coast of 
Arabia, after that of Babelmandeb, is St. Antonio, 
or drimora of the Arabs, sixteen leagues distant. 
The coast between is low. Cape Aden, nineteen 
leagues from Cape St. Antonio, is high and craggy, 
making like an island, having a deep bay on the 
west side, and another on the east.* On the latter 
is the once celebrated city of Aden, which from 
its great commerce received the name of Arabia 
Emporium, and which previous to the discover 
of the passage to India round the Cape, had 
100,000 inhabitants. It is now a heap of’ ruins, 
with a few mud hovels, inhabited by. about.1,000.: 
Arabs and’ Jews ; it is situated in a valley between 
two lofty and barren hills, the opening of which 
towards the sea is about a mile wide, and was 
formerly crossed by a wall, one gateway of whtich 
alone remains. Towards the land the hills con- 
verge to a narrow chasm, which’ was closed by 
massy gates covered with iron plates: one of these 
gates still remains, and is the only defence on 
this side against the Bedouin Arabs. *A few 
iron guns placed on heaps of' stones, and some 
insignificant works on a little islet, are its defence 
towards the sea. ‘The water used by the inhabi- 
tants, is procured from wells, 180 feet deep, 

‘62 and 





4 

* On approaching this part of the coast, high mountains, surmounted by 
craggy precipices, racky, rgeed, and confused, present the appearance ef 
total sterility. 
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and is nevertheless brackish: it is brought to the 
boats by Jews in leathern bags. On the bay west 
of Cape Aden (or Back Bay) better water is to 
be procured. Poor beef, some fruits, and fire 
wood, are the only articles of consumption to be 
had here. P 
Inthe space from Aden to Cape Morebat thete 
is no place of shelter, and consequently it is sel- 
dom visited. The shore is in general clvated, 
rocky, and without islands or reefs. The bays in 
succession are Caria Canim, fifty leagues from 
Aden. Maculla Bay, six leagues farther, is two 
mn ‘deep and five wide, and affords anchorage 
sltered between E.N.E. and,N.W. . There is a 
“town: at the head of the bay, but both provisions 
and water are scarce here, and the habitants 
are said to be unfriendly to strangers. Shahar is 
a town between two hills, thirteen leagues east of 
Maculla, there being several, villages between 
them. Between Shahar wad Cape Bogathusa, or 
Bogatshua, the land is very high, and the depth 
fifty to sixty fathoms, two deagues off shore. 
Between this Cape and Kisseen, Kesem, or Kes- 
chin Peint, the shore is low, with a sandy beach 
and many villages, but the inland country is high. 
The Asses Ears,* are two peaks near the point, 
east of which is a bay with the towns of Kisseen, 
Durga, and Sherwin. About a mile west of the’ 
former is a well, which isthe only place where 
7 ~ water 


* This name is frequently given Ly scamen te mountains having two 
abrupt peaks. oa 
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water can be procured: there is anchorage at 
the head of the bay, sheltered from S.W. to 
north ; the inhabitants are said to be hospitable. 

Cape Fartash is 2 high promontory, that *may 
be seen twenty leagues. Dofar (Hammee Bad- 
geree of the natives) is fifty-two leagues from 
this cape 5 it is an Arab village, where neither 
provisions nor water can be procured, and the na- 
tives appear timid and shy. Morebat Bay, of 
which the eape of the same name is the south 
limit, is sheltered from the easterly Monson, 
The town is only composed of a few huts, where 
some lean bullocks, goa!s, and fowls, have been 
procured by the ships that lave touched here. 

Cape Monteval is a high double cape, the twa: 
points of*which are four or five leagues distant 
from each other. It is the $.W. limit of tiie Gulf 
of Curia Muria, of which Cape Chansley, or 
Kanseli, is the N.E. In this gulf are the Curia 
Muria islands, seven leagues from the main, high 
and very barren: the first is named Halki; Sardi, 
the second ; Halabi, the third and largest; De- 
riabi, the easternmost. Two or three leagues N.E. 
of Halabi, is Redondo, a round island. + 

Cape Isolette is high, with a remarkable rock 
on the highest part resembling a building; a 
range of shoals extend from this cape te Mazeira 
island. This fatter is twelve or fourteen leagues 
long, N.NIE. and #.5.W. ‘There is a ship chan- 
nel between it and *the main, but rendered. dan- 
gerous from banks. North of it is little Mazeira.. 

Cape Raas-al-gat, properly Ras-al-ilhad (Syagra) 

¢ 3 is 
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is forty leagues from Mazeira Island : the coast 
between is generally high and barren, and never 
visited by European ships. The cape is the eastern 
point of Arabia, from whence the coast laysN.W. by 
W. into the Gulf of Muscat. The coast tothe latter 
place is extremely barren, but has several villages, 
and the considerable town of Soor or Zoar. Be-« 
yond this is Cape Kuriat, or Ras Badaud,_which 
is easily known by a deep gap in the land, two 
leagues to the south, and eleven from Muscat, 
called by seamen the Devil’s Gap, from the violent 
gusts of wind that blow through it. ‘This coast 
abounds in provisions, which are brought off by 
‘the natives: to:ships passing the villages. 

Muscar (Moscha portus) is the most consider. 
able trading town of Arabia, and is subject, as 
well as all the coast to Cape Rasalgat, to an ine 
dependant prince, named the Jmawn; who is 
himself one of the principal merchants, having, 
at least, fifty trading vessels, built after the English 
model in Iudia. ‘The port is a little cove, half a 
mile long, and half that breadth, surrounded by 
high land on the south and west, and having’ on 
the east high island, joined by rocks to a penin- 
sula, on which is the town, the entrance being to 
the north. Ti can contain sixty, vessels of mode- 
rate size, the greatest depth being six fathoms. 
The entrance is protected by a fort on each side, 
and another fort commands the inside of the cove. 
The town on the land side has a wall, keyond 
which is a sandy plain, bounded on all sides by 
rocky precipices, through which ther. are but 
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three narrow passes. The streets of Muscat, ac. 
cording to the usual Asiatic stile, are very nagrow, 
and the houses mean. It has however an excel- 
fent bazar covered in, and though the. cotintry 
presents* towards the sea only a heap of black, 
rugged, and barren rocks, the inland country 
affords abundance of bullocks, sheep, fowls, vege- 
tables, and fruits, as well as rice ; fish is so abun- 
dant, that it forms the chief food of the people. 
Ships are watered from a reservoir, into which 
the water is conducted from a considerable. dis- 
tance inland, and is very good. The Muscat-ves. 
sels, named trankies,* trade to Surat and Bombay, 
the passage with the monsoon being only ten to 
twelve days ; they also trade to the Red Sea, and 
to all thexports of the Persian Gulf. ‘The Imaum 
of Muscat resides at Burka, fourteen leagues 
farther west. 

From Burka to Cape Mussendom, or Musseldom, 
the coast is seldom yisited by Europeans: -it is 
said to have many villages, and the considerable 
town of Sohar. + Cape Mussendom (Asaborum 
or Macefa) the southern limit of the Strait of 
Ormus, is’ on an island, the separation gf which 
from the main is not scen sailing past it. 

* The tranky is ahont the size of a peterboat, sharp at both ends, very 


droad in proportion to its length. The planks are not nailed but sewed 
together, aud covered with i thick Goat of bitumen: the sails are cottum 
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The Gulf of Persia (Sinus Persicus) is entered 
frént the Gulf of Muscat, through the Strait of 
Ormus, which, between Cape Mussendom and 
Cape Bambaruck on the Persian shore, is eleven 
leagues wide. This gulf differs from the Red Sea 
ibeing? almost entirely free from coral xréef’, 
eee it has many islands: It-is* béyond the.’ 
limits.of the monsoons, but the position and na- 
ture of the neighbouring countries prodace perio- 
dical winds, which blow up and down the gulf as.’ 
in the Red Sea, N.W. winds prevailing for nine 
months, from October to July, and S.E. the other 
three months. The former is called by the Arabs 
shimaul, and the latter shurquee. For about forty 
days, commencing at the middle of June, the N.W. 

_ wind blows with great violence, and is called the 

&rand shimaul. Yn March and April these winds 
al€$‘blow very strong for about twenty days with- 
out intermission ; and at this time the current sets. 
strong up the gulf against the wind. During the 
period of the prevailing S.E. winds, hard, but 
transient gales from the S.W. are sometimes ex- 
perienced towards thé entrance of the gulf.~ The 
currents are observed to run into the gulf from 
May to September; and out, during the rest of 

the 
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the year.. In the middle of the gulf the current 
generally sets down, but is weak+ along the shores 
small tides prevail. 

The prevailing winds in the Persian Gulf seem 
to depend on the nature of the neighbouring 
countries, and the position of the gulf N.W. and 
S.E. To the S.E. and east are the Arabian Sea 
and the sandy deserts of Persia, the atmosphere of 
which must be more rarified for a greater part of 
the year than that to the north and N.W. where. 
are the Black and Caspian Seas and the-cold Cau- 
casus,* hence N.W. winds prevail the greater pagt 
of the year, and are strongest in the summer. 
months, when the air to the south is most rarified 
by the sun, being vertical, and by the melting of 
the northern snows and ices, producing a stréam of 
condensed air. 

In the Persian Gulf are many springs of fresh 
water in the sea, particularly one near the Isles of 
Bahrein. . 

The Persian Gulf receives at its head the united 
waters of the two great rivers, Tigris and Ev-- 
phrates, which have both their sources in the 
Mountains of Caucasus, between the Caspian and 
Black Seas. The Tigris has its name fromthe 
rapidity of’ its stream, “which is compared to the 
flight of an arrow. Their junction takes place 
at Korna, thirty leagués above Bussora, and the. 

united 


*In the winter months the high lands, north of Bushire, are covered 
with snow; and ice is to be had at the latter place for nine months of the 
year, 
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‘united waters take the name of the Shat-al-Arab 
(River of the Arabs) to the sea, into which they 
empty themselves, amongst banks, by, several 
moths; of which the western one alone is navi- 
gable by ships, and is distinguished fromthe others 
by the branches of date trees floating out of it 
with the stream: its greatest depth is twenty feet, 
‘and for twenty-five leagues from its mouth it is 
free from banks. The other branches aie only 
navigable by boats. ‘Che land at the mouth of the 
river is so low that the date trecs are the first ob- 
jects seen, and in general these trees cover the 
‘banks up to -Bussora, with a few interspersed 
patches of rice ground. Vessels of seventy tons 
go from Bussora to Bagdad; these vessels, from 
the scarcity of wood, are composed of pieces of 
every size and species, from the size of a barrel 
stave upwards, and the whole is covered with 
dammer,* an inch thick, which, keeps them from 

leaking. - : 
The Arabian coast of the gulf, from the Strait 
of Ormus to Aftan river, 400 miles, is occupied 
by the Jochassim pirates, whose chief places of 
rendezvyus are Ejmaum, a small town and good 
port, and Noseilkam, ten leagues from Ejmaum. 
The Sheik of Julfar, whose territory is outside the 
gulf, on the west of Cape Musseridom, has also a 
number of pirate dows, mounting four to eighteen 
guns; but the most powerfyl of these piratical 
chiefs 
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. chiefsis the Chaub, whose capital is Durac (thought 
to be the Siva of Alexander), on the east bagk of 
the Euphrates. 

Thewest shore of the Persian Gulfis always avoid- 
ed by Exropean ships, and consequently is little 
known. For a distance of sixty leagues from Cape 
Mussendom there is not known to be any place of 
shelter. Ras-el-Khimaisalarge pirate town, ona san- 
dy perfinsuia, and is, comparatively with other Arab 
towns, strongly fortified with batteries and towers. 


In 1809 the British Indian government determined. 






to chastise those pirates, who had long c : 
depredations on the English trade, and even cap 
tured some of the company’s vessels of war, treat- 
ing the crews with great cruelty; an expedition was 
consequently sent from Bombay, and their capital, 
El Khima, was taken by assault, and the fortifi- 
cations destroyed, together with seventy of their 
piratical dows. A considerable plunder fell into 
the hands of the captors, whose loss was only 
one officer killed, and four men wounded. In 
latitude about 25%, isa place called Seer, with the 
island Zare to the west; the Pearl Bank is thought 
to commence here, and extends along th¢ coast: to 
latitude about 27°. There are many insignificant 
towns on the coast, from which the pearl fishery is 
carried on. ‘The most considerable are Lahsa, on 
Aftan river ; Farut, celebrated for its grapes; El- 
Katif, supposed to pe the ancient Gerra, built of 
salt stone, and where the ruins of a Portuguese 
fort are seen; Grain, Gran, or Koucit, is forty 
leagues dom El Katif, the coast between is desert, 
c and 


Aravian, 
Shores 


Arabian 
Shores 
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‘with many islands. Gran isa town of mats and - 


poles, with 10,000 inhabitants, engaged in the 
pearl fishery to a considerable extent. Here the 
East India Company’s packets usually wait for the 
over-land dispatches from England. 

Bussoray Bassora, Basra or Busra, called by the 
Arabs Al Sure, or the rocky, from the nature of 
the surrounding country, is a straggling Arab town, 
ninety “miles from the sea, and one mile and a 
half from the west bank of the river of the Arabs. 
A creek runs from the river to the town, by which 
vessels of’ seventy tons ascend to the latter. The 
Aauses of Bussora are of sun-dried bricks, with 

d:élay™ roofs, “of a mean “appearance ; 

the streets narrow, and in wet weather the mud 
so deep that walking is.impossible. The town is 
surrounded by a mud wall flanked with towers, 
but totally incapable of defence against European 
tactics. It has 2 Roman Catholic place of worship, 
subordinate to the grand vicar of Bagdad. - Its 
bazars are extensive and abundantly supplied. 
The inhabitants are reckoned at 80,000, chiefly 
Arabs, governed by a Turkish pasha, subordinate 
to. the pashalick of Bagdad. 

“£he country round Bussora is a level plain, and 
except on the immediate banks of the river, with- 
out tree or shrub. ‘The climate i8 not considered 
healthy; the summers are’ extremely hot, and the 
winters cold and wet: the extxemes of the thermo- 
meter are 110° to 50°. 

The trade of Bussora is very eonadenbies- it be- 
ing the principal emporium of the commerce be- 

tween 
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_ tween India and the Turkish dominions. Its pro? 
per exports are confined to horses to India, dates, 
and a little wheat and rice, to the ports of the gulf. 
The English East India Company have a factory 
here, conyposed of a resident, surgeon, a subaltern 
officer, and a few seapoys: the principel intention 
of which is to expedite the over-land dispatebes 
between England and India. A Turkish admiral 
is stat ned at Bussora, under the idea of check- 
ing the pirates; but his eight or ten armed vessels, 
the largest mounting fifty guns, are generally in so 
bad a state as to be unable to go out of porte -g2ij: 

‘Cape Jasques, which forms the eastern side’of: 
the Strait of Ormus, has a square white perforated 
elif, like a tower, projecting into the sea. East of 
the cape river empties itself into the N.W.'angle 
of Jasques Bay. Its mouth is crossed by a bar, 
with but seven or eight feet high water, and four 
fathoms and a half within.* : 

Ascending the Persian shore of the gulf, the 
places of any note, in succession, are Mina, on the 
river Ibrahim. Gombroon, or Bender Abassi (Port 
of Abbas), was formerly a celebrated mart, but, at 
present is’ nearly deserted, and in ruins. «It is 
situated atthe foot of a hill opposite Kismish Island, 
is unhealthy, and without water, but what is. pre- 
served in cisterns from the rains. 

Kongon, or Kungoon, is a considerable town, 

. with 






. Bie 

* ‘11@ Persian shore of the gulf, towards its entrance, is occupied by 
Arabs, generally independent of thé Persian dominion, who subsist by 
navigation, fishing and piracy. 
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with. some trade; the coast is here lined witls 
stupendous mountains, rugged and barren. Cape 
Verdistan, or Burdistan, has a shoal running out 
from: it three leagues to the south. 

Bushire (Bender Abou-scher), the principal fort 
of the Persians in the gulf, is an ill built town of 
1,200 houses, of white stone or ‘sun-burnt bricks, 
surrounded by a wall with some bastions, merely 
sufficient to protect it from the insults of the 
Arabs. It is built on a point of land which is 
insulated in high tides. Vessels of ten fect draft 
run up the river to the town, but those of burthen 
cannot approach the river’s mouth nearer than-five 
tise: ‘The water procured here is extremely 
brackish, though ‘brought ten miles. from the 
town. ‘Che remains of the Portuguese factory 
and castle are still to be seen, as are the ruins of 
Reeshire, a large town in the time of their pow- 
er, four miles south of Bushire. The English 
East-India Company have a resident here., Its 
trade is considerable, being properly the seaport 
of Schiraz, with which it has a constant commer- 
cial communication by caravans, and from it Per- 
sia is principally supplied with India mefchandize, 
for which it pays in specie. 

The Gulf of Persia has several islands of note, 
of which the first towards the entrance is the 
celebrated Ormus, six miles long, and two 
leagues from Bender-Abassi. Jt is a totally bar- 
ren rock, the low parts of which are covered 
with a crust of salt resembling snow. Its innabi- 
tants are few, and chiefly subsist by collecting 

sulphur, 
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sulphur, of which they furnish cargoes to soms 
small vessels. They are dependent for fresh water 
on what is preserved in cisterns in the rains. 

Larak isle, a league S.W. of Ormus. . 

Kishmish (Oureeta, the largest island in the gulf, 
is twenty leagues long east and west, put not two 
broad ; it is populous and well cultivated, pro- 
‘liiae wheat and other grain. On the east side 
isa cond port named Congo, but fit only for small 
vessels ; it has however a spring of excellent wa- 
ter, almost the only one in the gulf. Near..the 
middle of the south side is Angar isle, three miles 
long, occupied by wild sheep and hogs. 


Pursits Shore, 


Masoutl and Selim, also called Mamet and’ 


Salamet, Kaze and Nabajou, and by English sea- 
men the tombs, the ancient Aradus, are two small 
isles three leagues from the west side of Kismish, 

Poliore and Knobflore, also called Souri and 
Abou-mousa, are barren islets. Souri makes like 
a two masted vessél. | 

Kyen, or Keish* island, is low, truitfid, and 
inhabited. 7 

Busheab, or Sheik-Saib, is of considerable size, 
well inhabited, and covered with date trees. On 
the east side is a town occupied by pirate’. 

Karek, or Kharedje (/carah), north of Bushire, 
is three leagues.long and two bread, has 1,500 
inhabitants, and is tolerable cultivated, producing 
wheat, rice and barley; it abounds with goats, 

rs but 


* The name of this island is variously corrupted in Cane, Quis, Kas, 
Guess. 
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put has few other animals. On the north are the 
*yuirig: of -a Dutch “factory, established between 
{780 and 1765." The island at present is subject 
ito the Sheik of Bushire; on its south side is fresh 
water, convenient for shipping, who usually take 
pilots here for Bussora. In the centre of the 
island is ‘a hill, with coral and sea shells on its 
susrimitygind courses of lava are observed on its 
‘dear ” tT 

The isics Bahrein, Buha-rein, arc, as their 
name signifies, two in number; they lic before 
Aftan river, five leagues from the main. The 
largest, named..Anal by the Arabs, the ancient 
Tylos, is level, covered with date trees, and has 
a fortified town. The S.E., and smallest, is cal-— 
led Samak ; they are celebrated for the great pearl 
fishery carried on near them; they are subject to 
the Sheik of Bushire. 
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. The south coast of Persia, from being seldom 
 visitedy is consequently very little known to Euro- 
peans,'and our materials for its description pro- 
portionably scanty. In general it is mountainous, 
the ridges at a greater or less distance from the 
sea; almost the only trecs seen are the date; the 
land is generally dry and barren, and the water is 
scarce and bad. Janka, or Jasques river, has 
twelve feet at the entrance, and three miles up it 
are the ruins of a Portuguese factory, and some 
weils,.* ; 
, Mekran, or Tiz, at the mouth of the Kurkeo, 
‘or Kurene, which forme its port, named Churbar, - 
- or Chewabad, is one of the best ports on this 
coast. ‘The modern town is nothing more than * 
a few straggling dwelling places of mats attach- 
ed to pole’; good water is, however, to be had 
here, as well as goats and sheep, but neither 
bullocks nor poultry. A small quantity of cotton, | 
silk, and some shawls are exported from hence 
by the country vessels. “The ruins of the ancient 


VOL. IiI. * o H* town 
~ * ‘ 

* From “Cape Jasques to Cape Guadel the natives call themscives 
Brodies, and from hence to Crotchy they take the name of Blochies; there 
is, however, ng difference in their appearance, 

: + 
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town of Mekran,- where the Portuguese had a 
factory, are higher up the bay. 

Bucker-bender is a small port in Guttar Bay, 
only worthy of notice as being one of the retreats 
of the pirate vessels of the Guzerat. Cape Gua- 
del is on a peninsula of moderate elevation, with 
low lands, on each side, but high mountains inland. 
The low! fiathmus was formerly crossed by a wall, 
“whieh, as well as the town, built of stor2, and 
some wells, are now entirely in ruins, and the few 
inhabitants dwell in mat houses close under the 
north side of the cape; they are chiefly weavers 
of coarse carpets and narrow checks. Water, 
goats, sheep, and fowls may be got here; and in 
its vicinity isthe island Ashtola, whose sandy coves 
are frequented by turtles. 

Songomaney, or Sommeany, is a poor town 
atthe mouth of a river. with an old ruined mud 
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HISTORICAL ESSAY 


ON THE 


RISE AND PROGRESS 


oF 
THE EUROPEAN ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN INDIA. 
el 


Unoer the classical name of India>and the po- 
pular one of East-Indies, it is customary to com- 
prehend ‘two great regions of Southern Asia. 
The first including the countries between the In. 
dus and the Ganges, or Hindostan,* the south 
extremity of which, from the Nerbudda on the 
west, and the mouths of the Ganges on the “east, 
is called by Europeans the Peninsula within the 
Ganges, or the Wither Peninsula; antl by the 
natives, the Deccan, or Country of the Soyth. 

The second region comprises the countries be- 
tween the Ganges and China, and has received 
the name of the Peninsula beyond the Ganges, or 
the Farther Peninsula.. Yn this region is also 
: ne usually 


. 

© 

* Hindgstan, or Indostan, i$ derived from the river Hind or Scind of the 

natives (ndus), whence also the name of Hindoo, the proper appellation 

of the native Indiaus improperly called Gentoos by the English, by a corrup- 
tion of the Pastnguese Gentivs, Gentiles or Pagans. x 


Regions 
India, ‘ 
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usually included the vast. Malay Archipelago, ex- 
tendiag to New Holland and*New Guinea. 

Anion com. - From the most remote antiquity, a commerce 
— was darried on between Europe and India, by routes. 
which varied with the successive revolutions of 
empires. According to the doubjful authority of 
the priests of Egypt preserved by Diodorus, Sesos- 
tris, the: Egyptian King, conquered the whole of 
Tndia to the Ganges; but after his. death the 
Egyptians relapsed into their ancient unsocial sys- 
tem, which led them to hold maritime affairs in 
detestation, and many ages elapsed before Egypt 
again resumed its connection with India. 

“Among the various branches of. the commerce 
of the Phoenicians, that of India was the most‘tu- 
crative. This people having madc themselves mas- 
ters of Esiongeber and other ports at the head of’ - 
the Arabic Gulf; from thence held a regular inter- 
course with India and the east, coast of Africa. 
At fyst the merchandize wes conveyed direct by 
land from the ports of Idumea to ‘Tyre, but the 
Pheniciags having got ‘possession of Rhinocorura, 
(El Arisch) the nearest port of the Mediterranean 
to the Arabic Gulf, the commodities of India were 
brought to this port, from whence they were sent 
by sea to Tyre. 3 

The second route, which also seems to haye 
existed from the most early times, was by the 
Persian Gulf through Messopotamia to the Medi- 
terranean coasts of Syria and Palestine, and in 
order to facilitate this commerce, Solomon founded 
acityin an Oasis of the desert, whose Syrian name 

; of 
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its situation among palm trees, and wliich rapidly 
increased in power and splendour, and maintained 
its independence until conquered -by Aurelian, 
when trade forsook it, and at present a féw miser- 
able huts of Arabs are alone seen amidst the most 
magnificent rains. ; 
__ Begides these two routes by the Arabic and Per- 
sian Gulfs, two others by the Caspian and Black 
Seas also existed from a very remote antiquity. 
The first is not very clearly traced by the:ancient 
writers, who seem to have confounded the Otis 
which falls into the Caspian Seca, with the Ovus 
which falls into Lake Aral. Admitting this mis- 
take, the route, according to Strabo, was .as fel- 
lows :—the productions of India being collected at 
Patala (Tatta), near the mouth of the Indus, ascends 
ed this river as far as it was found navigable, from 
whence they were conveyed by caravans to thé 
Ovus (Gihon), wheré they were again embarked, 
and descended the river to its nearest approach 
to the Ochus (Tédjen), to convey them-to ‘wiiich 
caravans were again employed. Descending the 
Ochus to the Caspian Sea, the merchandize cross. 
ed this latter to the mouth of the Cyrus (Kur) 
which was ascended to its nearest approach to the 
Phasis (Rioni), where caravans were a third time 
employed, to convey the goods to Sarapana (Scho: 
euban*) on this river, which was descended to the 
Black Sea. c es 








HS An 
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* Now a heap of ryiis in the kingdom of Tiniretta. 


Ms Tadmar, and Greek one of Palmyra, denoted 
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An occasional deviation from this route seems 
to have taken place, thus the merchants at times 
following the course of the Ozus, arrived at Lake 
Aral, which they crossed, and transported their 
goods by land to the Caspian, on which *embark- 
ing they arrived at the Wolga, which they as- 
cended to its nearest approach to the Tanais 
(Don), to which latter, crossing by land, they des- 
cended it to the Sea of Azoph. 

The fourth route, according to Strabo, was 
across the Caucasus from the Caspian to the Black 
Sea, but as camels could not be. employed on these 
mountains, and he expressly says, they were made 
use of, it seems more probable that the caravans 
passed round by the north of the Caspian, which 
route was still frequented by the merchants. of the 
middle ages. 

Such were the tracks of communication between 
Europe and India when Alexatder undertook his. 
grand expedition for the conquest of the latter 
country. Observing the state of prosperity to 
which Tyre had arrived by her India trade, the 
‘Macedonian monarch determined to share in this 
traffic, aiid for this purpose, when he had become 
master of Egypt, he founded the city to which he 
gave his name, and which soon rose to a degree 
of splendour equal to that, of Tyre in her most 
prosperous moment. 

When the Greeks of Egype had acquired the 
knowledge of the monsoons, instead of the tedi- 
ous coasting voyages, a more direct communica- 
tion with India took place. The merciantsas-, 
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cended the Nile from Juliopolis (about two miles 
from Alexandria) to Coptos, which they reached 
in twelve days; from hence they transported their 
goods by caravans to Berenice, a journey of twelve 
days mote. Here they arrived in the middle of 
summer, and immediately embarkiig, reached 
the port of Osellis (Ghella), on the east coast of 
Arabia Felix, in thirty days, from whence thirty 
days more navigation carried them to Musiris (pro- 
bably Merjee) on the west coast of India. Some 





more intrepid navigators, it is probable, even - 


doubled Taprobane (Ceylon), and ascended the 
Ganges to Palibothra, the most cclebrated com- 
mercial city of ancient India.* The Egyptians 
returned from India with the N.E. monsoon, per- 
forming their voyage within the year. 

The great mass of the commerce between India 
and Europe continued to follow the route of the 
Red Sea until the.seventh century, when the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Saracens, transferred it by 
the Black Sca to Constantinople. ee 

The Venetians," as we have already seen,t pre- 
vailed on, the Mamelukes, become masters of 
Egypt, to permit the renewal of the ancie¥t route, 
and when De Gama displayed the Portuguese flag 
in the Indian Seas, Alexandria was the sole entre 
pet of Indian commerce. : 

; Wk At 


@ 


. 
* Patu®, according to Major Rennel ; Allahabad, according to Danville; 
and maal, according to Mr, Willard, 
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fev oe “At the period of the arrival of the Portuguese 
— im India, the west coast of Hindostan was divid- 
ed between two great sovereigns, the King of 
Canbay and the Zamorin, each of whom was 
acknowledged lord paramount, by numerous petty 
princes. 

The Zamorin’s dominions included the whole 
coast frora Bombay to Cape Comorin, of which 
Callicut was the capital, and one of the most com- 
mercial cities of Indizx. De Gama, informed of 
its riches at Melinda, imua ‘ately proceeded 
thither, and was on the point of concluding a 
treaty of commerce with the Zamorin, when the 
insinuations of the Mahometan merchants caused 
that prince not only to change his favourable 
opinion of the Portuguese, but determined him 
to destroy them: this resolution, however, he had 
not the courage to execute, and De Gama return- 
ed in triamph to Lisbon. ‘Thirteen vessels were 
immediately dispatched uncer Cabral to Callicut, 
where he found the Moors as little favourable to 
him as they had been to De Gama, and fifty of 
his people being massacred, in revenge he set fire 
to the town and all the ships in the port, and 
then proceeded to Cochin and Cannanore. 

The kings of those places received him favour. 
ably, and wills several other ttibutary princes, 
solicited his’ assistance in shaking off the yoke of 
the Zamorin. By these alliances, the Portuguese 
shortly acquired so great a preponderancy,. as to 
give law to the whole coast, fixing their own 
prices on the productions of the country, and 

buildihe 
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- building citadels in the chief towns. At the same 
time they also acquired a footing in the island 
of Ceylon. 

In 1508, Alphonso Albuquerque arrived” in 
India, as*commander of the Portuguese. The 
first object of this great commander Was to pos- 
sess himself of a good harbour, and Goa being 
in every respect eligible, he attacked and took it 
with little difficulty; but being in want of pro- 
visions and closely besieged by the natives, he 
was again obliged to relinquish it and retire to 
his ships. In a few months he, however, ap- 
peared before it again, carried it by surprise, and 
fortifying it so as successfully to resist the attacks 
of the native forces, it became the metropolis of 
the Portuguese in India, from whence they spread 
their con sests and their commerce over the 
eastern séas. 2 

The Venetians did not, however, surrender the 
trade of Lidia without 2 struggle. Foreseeing that 
the successes of De Gama and his followers 
must, if not checked, annihilate their own coms 
merce through Egypt, they left no means untried 
to throw obstacles in the way of th@ Portu- 
guese, : 

Their emissaries were employed to persuade the 
Arabs of the Red Sea, that it was their interest to 
unite with them against a nation who had seized 
on the source of their mutual riches. The Sul- - 
tans of Egypt, alsoy soon felt the consequences: 
of the Portuguese voyages to India, in the reduced 
receipts #f the transit duties, which they levied 

on 
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on all the India merchandize passing through their - 
dominions, and which formed a considerable por- 
tion of their revenues. The only means of recover- 
ing‘ the trade, the Portuguese were thus ravishing 
from them, was by maintaining a supérior fleet 
in the Rea Sea; but its shores afforded not one 
necessary material for construction or equipment. 
The. Venetians, however, obviated this obstacle, 
by sending these materials to Alexandria, from 
whence they were conveyed on the Nile to Grand 
Cairo, and thence by canals across the Desert. to 
Suez; from which port, in 1508, four large ships 
and several smaller ones sailed for India. 

The Portuguese had not, however, been un- 
watchful of the motions of the Venetians, and 
with the intention of counteracting them, 
had, in 1507, made themselves masters of the 
island of Socotra, which they falsely considered 
the key of the Arabian Gulf. The Egyptian fleet, 
however, made its way into the Indian Sea, and 
being joined by the fleet of the King of Cambay, 
attacked the Portuguese at first with some success, 
but the latter recciving reinforcements from Por. 
tugal séon regained the superiority to lose it no 
more. The Egyptian vessels that attempted ta 
quit the Red Sea were driven back or destroyed ; 
and, at last, the Portuguese were left the undis- 
puted masters of its navigation. - 

At the same time that the Portuguese were 
thus securing the command 6f the Red Ses they 
did not neglect the Gulf of Persia. Ormus, on 
an island at its entrance. was then the ranital of 
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‘a powerful kingdom, extending on both shores of ‘: 


the gulf; and was,.also, the entrepot of commerce 
between -Persia and India, from whence the pro- 
ductions of the latter were conveyed to the Eu. 
phrates, ahd thence to the coast of Syria by 
Aleppo.* The Portuguese commericed their 
operations by pillaging and burning the towns 
depending on Ormus, in order to strike terror into 
the capital, and when they thought they had sufti- 
ciently succeeded, they summoned the king to 


become tributary to Portugal, 4s” he'*was".to" 
Persia. This demand was, however, rejected” 


and the fleets of Ormus and Persia uniting, gave 
battle to the Portuguese ; sut, as might be expect- 
ed, were totally defeated by a much inferior 
force: the consequence of which was permis: 
sion to build a citadel to command both the ports 
of Ormus. 

The command of- the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 


being thus in the hands of the Portuguese, the- 
commerce hetween India and Europe -by these: 


routes entirely ceased ; and these enterprising in- 
truders, secured from all competition on the 
western shores of India, turned their thoughts to 
conquests on the east. 

Neglecting the Coromandel Coast, which pos- 
sessed no ports, they passed on towards the sup-_ 
posed richer regions beyond the Ganges, and the 
Malay Peniteala, then believed to be the Golden 

* Chersonensis: 


* This route by Aleppo sueceeded to that by Palmyra, on the destruction 
of thig latecr ay. 


A. Dy sit. 
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Chersonensis of the antients, first fixed their - 
attention. From the merchants of Surat they 
had heard of the wonderful riches of Malacea, and 
determined to share them: four ships accordingly 
sailed from Portugal, in 1508, for that city; but 

on their arrival they found the Malays entirely 
"averse to any intercourse, and after several of 
their men were massacred they were obliged: to 
return to Lisbon, without having established any 
commercial relations, 

This check did not, however, make them relin- 
quish their project, and, in 1510, a more powerful 
force was sent from Portugal to execute it. At 
Cochin, Albuquerque tock the command of this 
fleet, consisting of nineteen ships and 1,400 
troops, and proceeded to Malacca, of which after 
an obstinate defence he made himself master; 
and shortly afterwards received ambassadors from 
several princes of Sumatra, aho desired to be 
received vassals of the crown of Portugal, 

From Malacca the Portuguese dispatched a 
part of their squadron to the Molucca islands. 
This rich archipelago bad remained hid from all 
but it own inhabitants until the middle ages, 
when some Chinese were driven on it by chance, 
and discovered the nutmeg and clove, spices 
unknown to the ancients, the taste for which 
quickly spread over the east, and from thence 
passed to Europe. 

The Arabs, then the mdst adventurots navi- 
gators in the world, crowded to the Archipelago, 


and monopolised its productions, till the arrival 
_p 
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.of the Portuguese, who overcoming the diffical.‘ 


ties thrown in their way, shortly got a footing 
and built a citadel on Ternate, one of the principal 
islands. — ‘ 
The Portuguese now turned their views towards 
China, the natives of which traded t@ Malacca 
in their own vessels, and were admired for their 
politeness and humanity, qualities which the 
lowest $f their sailors possessed in a far superior 
degree to the nobles of Europe, at that period. 
In 1518, a squadron was sent from Portugal, with 
an ambassador, to China; who, conducting him. 
self with prudence and moderation was well res 
ceived, and was on the point of concluding a 
treaty of commerce, when another Portuguese 
squadron appeared on the coast, the people of 
which, without permission, built a fort on the 
island of Taman, from whence they issued forth 
and plundered the Chinese vesscls, violated their 
women, and carried off their men. _ The irritated 
Chinese equipped a powerful fleet, through which 
the Portuguese squadron with difficulty forced its 
way. The ambassador was thrown into prison 
where he Wicd, and his nation was for several 
years excluded from China. 4 
About the same period, the Portuguese com- 
menced an intercourse with Sumatra. A chief of 
Paray, on the N.W. coast, being dispossessed by 
an usurper; solicited assistance from the Euro- 
peans, who reinstated him, after killing the 
usurper in a pitched battle; in return for this 


service, . 
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“ service, the restored prince consented to de. 
homage to the crown of Portugal, and to grant 
to its subjects the monopoly of all the pepper 
produced in his territory, as well as permission to 
erect a citadel. The Portuguese did. not, how- 
ever, long retain their ascendancy in this island ; 
a war,having broken out between the prince their 
friend ‘anid the King of Achen, the former was 
conquered, and after some bloody contésts, the 
Portuguese were obliged to evacuate. their citadel 
and retire to Malacca. From this period, a san- 
guinary and exterminating, but still indecisive, 
warfare was carried on between the Portuguese 
and Achenese for a great number of years. 

The Portuguese, after being for a considerable 
period shut out from China, at length gained 
pérmission to trade to the island of Sanciam, 
where they exchanged the spices of the Moluccas, 
and the precious stones and ivory of Ceylon for 
silks, porcelain, drugs, and tea. For some time 
they were obliged to content themselves with the 
privilege of trading alone, when, at length, an 
opportunity offered of forming a more solid esta- 
blishment. . ; 

‘A Chinese pirate had made himself master of the 
island of Macao, from whence he infested the 
neighbouring coasts, and even besieged Canton. 
‘The Chinese demanding the assistance of the Por- 
tuguese, the latter sent a force from Sanciam, 
which obliged the pirate to. raise the siege, and 
pursued him to Macao, where being entirely de- 

feated, 
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feated, he killed himself in despair; and for this’ 
" service the emperor granted the island of Macao 
to the Portuguese. 

From China we are now to follow these enter- 
prising mariners to Japan. In 1542, a Chinese 
junk, bound from Siam to China, with three Por- 
tuguese passengers on board, was driven, by a 
storm, on the coast of Japan: the Portuguese 
being qvell received by the natives, gave such a 
description of this celebrated country, as roused 
the religious zeal of the missionaries, and the spirit 
of adventure in the merchants; and a number of: 
both classes flocked to Japan, where they were 
both successfil, the former in converting the 

Pagan natives, and the latter in establishing a 
trade for gold, silver, and copper, which they re- 
tained till 1638, when they were driven éntirely’ - 
from the Japanese dominions, in consequence of 
the intrigues of the Jesuits. 

While the Portuguese were thus extending their 
power and commerce’ over Asia, they did not 
overlook the east coast of Africa, on which Arab 
colonies had been’established for many centuries, 
particularly on the coast of Zanguebar, which af- 
forded a great part of the gold that alimented the 
trade of the Arabs with India. The Portuguese 
could not contemplate without coveting this 
source of wealth, and jin about 1508 they sac- 
ceeded in, subjecting the little Arab states, and 
on their ruins fourtled an empire, which still no- 
minally exists, and “extends from Sofala to Melin- 
da, though there are many portions of this space 

is that 
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that do not acknowledge the Portuguese ‘domi- 
nion. 

Thus, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the.Portuguese were masters of the east coast of 
Africa ; of the coasts of Arabia and Persia; of the 
two peninsulas of India; of the Molucca Islands, 
and of the trade to China and Japan. Throughout 
this immense space their will was law, as well on 
the Jand as on the sea, while their despotiam was 
such, that neither nations nor individuals dared 
to trade without their licence, and all the most 
lucrative branches of commerce they retained en-, 
tirely to themselves, so that they regulated the 
markets of Europe and India at their pleasure. 

So many advantages might be supposed sufficient ° 
to consolidate a power that no circumstances 
could overthrow; but those advantages had been 
the fruits of courage and virtue, whieh were no 
longer to be aad among the Portuguese of 
India. 

The abuse of riches, the ‘Intoxication of success, 
the vices and inability of their chiefs, and above 
all their distance from the mother country, and 
consequent independence of her control, had 
totally changed their dispositions. Religious zeal, 
which had at first tended to animate their courage, 
now only increased their cruelty, by teaching 
them. to believe it meritorious to pillage, cheat, 
massacre, and make slaves of idolaters. They 
seized every vessel that presuined to spread her 
sails on the Indian seas without their permission, 
ravaged the coasts, insulted the native princes, 

destroyed 
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- destroyed the temples of their religion, and be- 
came the scourge and terror of Asia. Nor was it 
against the mild natives alone that their iniquities 
were directed; the inquisition was established at 
Goa, and*whoever was unfortunate enough to-be 
supposed rich, was too sure to become" the victim 
of this infernal tribunal. 
The establishments were at the same time di- 
vided ad torn by factions; the tribute paid by 
150 native princes, and every other branch of 


revenue, was squandered by individuals, so. that. 


sufficient was not carried to the public treasury. to 
defray the expenses of’ the forts, and keep up the 
marine necessary to protect commerce. Effemina- 
cy pervaded the army, the officers of which were 
surrounded by bands of dancing girls and Concue. 
bines, and in short their manners were a strange 


mixture of avarice and prodigality, debauchery. 


and devotion. Suck was the degradation of the 
Portuguese nation in Intdia, when Juan de Castro 


arrived as viceroy. ‘The brilliant administration of. 


this able chief. for a short time arrested its. down- 
hill career, but it was too far gone to be recovers 
ed by the virtucs cr abilities of one mane The 
native princes at last, roused by their accumulated 
injuries, and encouraged by the supineness of 
‘their oppressors, united in a secret league to ex- 
terminate them; but unfortunately for the’ cause 
of humanity, their preparations were too dilatery, 
and reinforcements of*the best troops of Portugal 
arriving, under the brave and prudent Ataide, a 
general attack made on the Portuguese establish- 
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ments by the allied princes, in 1567, failed of - 
suctess, and tranquillity was again for a while re- 
stored. :A revolution at home, however, hastened 
the subversion of the Portuguese power in India, 
already. so deeply Hadermined by the Vices of its 
subjects. 

On the union of Portugal to Spain, he ; esta- 
blishments in the eastern “world were divided into 
three* separate governments, independent “of each 
other, and énnequetly possessing different inte- 
rests, and actnated by different views. Many of 


the Portuguese, conceiving themselves to have no ~ 


longer a country, either turned pirates, or entered 
into the service of the native princes: every indi- 
vidual thought only of the speediest means of - 
making his fortune, and manners had” arrived at. 
the acme of corruption, when two brave, free, 
prudent, and tolerant people, destined successively 
to succeed to the Portuguese power, first eppeaee 
in India. ‘ 





When the provinces of the Netherlands had. 
succeeded in throwing off the Spanish yoke, the 
thoughts ‘of the new republicans were naturally 
turned towards the acquirement of power and 
riches by commerce, as most congenial to their 
government, tothe smallness of dieir territory, and 
to its local situation. Among other branches. of 
trade which poured wealth into the ports of Hol-_ 
land was that of Lisbon ; from whence the Dutch 
merchants procured the productions of India to 
resell them to all the nations of the. north. 

Philip 
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- Philip II. become master of Portugal, prohibited 
his new subjects from all commercial transactions 
with his enemies; and the Dutch, thus excluded 
from Lisbon, determined to seek the same objects 
at their sbdurce. Having, however, neither ex 
perienced seamen nor persons acquaintéd with the 
Indian commerce, and there being besides great: 
danger an appearing on a far distant coast in the 
entire possession of an enemy, the first attempt to 
share in the India trade was by seeking.a passage 
to China by the north,-in which the English had» 
already failed. While employed in this pursuit;’~ 
with no better success, Houtinan, a native of 
Holland, confined in the prisons of Lisbon for debt, 
proposed to the merchants of Rotterdam, to reveal 
to them his- knowledge of Indian commerce? pros 
vided his debts were paid. His proposal being 
accepted an association was formed, by which four * 
ships were equipped and sent to India, under 
Houtman, in 1594. THe success of the first voy- 
age extended only to procuring some‘ pepper: at 
Java, and establishmg a friendly communication 
with the Javanese. On Houtman’s return the 
association determined to form an establishment 
on this island, and secure the monopoly of its 
pepper. For this purpose a squadron of eight sail. 
Was sent out in 1598; and, after some difficulty, 
the Dutch got permission to trade, but were 
refused that of forming any establishment. “Here 
they loaded four of their ships with pepper for. 
Europe, and sent the rest to the Molucca Islands, 
from some of which the natives had already driven 

12 ; the 
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the Portuguese. The chiefs in several of the - 
islands received the Dutch in a friendly manner, 
permitting them to establish factories, anid load 
their ships with spices. 

The success of this voyage created’ a general 
rage in the Dutch merchants to engage in so 
lucrative a branch of trade ; and so many associa- 
tions were formed, and the avidity with which 
they out-bid each other in the Indian markets was 
such, that they were ali on the point of being 
ruined, when the government interfered ; and, in 
1602, united all the separate societies into one 
company, to which was granted all the powers of 
sovereignty over the establishments they might 
form in the Indian seas. Fourteen large and 
‘several smaller ships were immediately dispatched 
to India by the company ; and before 1609 forti- 

fied factories were established at Java, and in the 
kingdom of Johore. : 

In 1607 the Dutch attempted to gain a footing 
in China, but were counteracted by the intrigues 
of the Portuguese missionaries. Determining to 
procure by force what was refused to solici- 
tation, they seized several Chinese vessels; but a 
Portuguese squadron from Macao obliged them to 
quit the coast. Some years after they made an 
unsuccessful attack on Macao, and then establish- 
ed themselves on Fisher’s Island; from which, 
however, they derived na. advantage, as the _ 
Chinese of the continent were prohibited from 
holding any communication with them, and they 
were about to abandon the island, when, in 1624, 

they 
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* they were invited to Formosa. - Here they formed 
an establishment; and shortly after, on the con- 
quest of China by the Tartars, 100,000 Chinese 
emigrating to that island, introduced the industry 
and activizy of their nation, and it became one of 
the first markets of Asia; its harb$urs being 
crowded with the vessels of China, Japan, Siam, 
Java, and the Philippines. An unforeseen event, 
however, destroyed the Dutch prosperity in this 
island in a few years. A Chinese adventurer, 
whose father had been put to death by his goverms 
ment, on pretence of revenging his murder, de- 
termined to make himself master of Formosa, 
from whence he could easily annoy the continent : 
he accordingly besieged the Dutch fort of Zealand, 
which he took in 1662; and from this tirffe the 
Dutch have been obliged to trade to Canton on 
the same footing as the other nations of Europe. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Dutch first sent ship$ to Japan, and established 
a factory on an island near Firando. In 1601. they 
received permissiot\ to trade to all parts. ofthe 
Japanese daminion; but, in 1619, this privilege 
was restrained. In 1638 they were ordered to 
destroy their factory at Firando, and three years 
after were deprived of their privileges, and con- 
fined to the artificial island of Decima, in the-port 
of Nangasaki, and the trade Jaid under ‘su¢h 
restraints that it neeessarily declined: the ‘three’ 
annual ships were rediiced to two; in 1770.to one 


and two alternately ; and latterly, 1807, one an- 
13 vo Bual 
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nual ship only, of 1,500 tons, is sent from Batavia ~ 
to Japan. 

On their first arrival in the Indian Seas, the 
Dutch and Portuguese had only occasional skir- 
mishes ; but a sanguinary war soort followed, 
which, in the end, totally destroyed the Portuguese 
power. The latter people had in their favour the 
alliance of many of the native princes, whom fear 
kept in subjection, and the snperior knowledge of 
the Indian seas, while the Dutch had to oppose 
to these advantages, the stimulus of their wants, 
the amor-patria which impelled them to every 
exertion, that might tend to establish the still- 

‘disputed independence of their republic, and 
above all, the good faith and moderation by which 
they vonciliated the natives. 

~The Dutch besides received continual reinforce- 
ments from home, while Spain, jealous of the 
prosperity of her newly acquired subjects, left the 
Indian settlements entirely to their own force. ° 
The balance of success was, however, long doubt- 
ful; but the perseverance and prudence .of the 
Hollanders at length gained them the ascendancy. 
In 1661 the Portuguese lost Malacca; in 1658, 
after a two years bloody contest, they were driven 
from Ceylon ; and two years after Macassar fell 
into. the hands of the Dutch, who also dispossessed. 
their tivals of Cochin, Cananore, and other settle- 
“ments on the Malabar coast. - In 1663 the Dutch . 
had also, with the consent of the native-princes, 
established factories at-Negapatam, Sadras, Puli- 

cat, 
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cat, and Bimlipatam, on the east coast of thé 
peninsula. 
But while the Dutch were thus rapidly extend- 
ing their commerce and their conquests, at*the 
expense of the Portuguese, they were not without 
a formidable rival in the English, who were equally 
induced by their maritime situation and commer- “poate i 
cial spirit, as well as by their progress in naviga- > 
tion, fo use every effort to share in the riches of 
the east ; and the reformation, by abolishing papal 
Janadichon; leaving ies free from religigns eal 
the Cape of Good Iope. 
Queen Elizabeth was the first English sovereign 
who seriously thought of procuring for her.sub- 
jects a share in the Indian trade. In 1483 she — 2» 
granted introductory letters to the princes of — 
India to two adventurers, Newberry and. Filch, 
and others in 1596, to Allot and Bromfield, all of * 
whom proceeded to the court of the Great Mogul 
by land, and were well received. 
The attempts to discover a.northern passage to 
China haying failed, the English determined to 
share the riches of the east by boldly following the 
route of the Portuguese ; and the 30th December, 
’ 1600, the Queen granted letters patent to a society . 
of merchants of London, to trade to the East 
Indies. By this association a squadron ‘ 
equipped ; which,, in 1602, arrived at Achen, to... sa. 
the king of which Lancaster, the commander, was 
the bearer of a letter from the Queen. Heré-the - 
English met a friendly reception ; and proceeding 
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from hence to Java, established factory at Ban. 
tam, loaded their ships with pepper, and returned 
to England. 

The first expeditions of the English were en- 
tirely of a commercial nature, and the “establish. 
ments they formed were with the consent of the 
native princes: such were Masulapatam and Cali- 
eut, where they had factories a few years after 
their first appearance in India. It was, however, 
soon found that this pacific line of conduct would 
never permit them to support the concurrence ‘of’ 
the Portuguese and Dutch, who possessed fortified 
places and secure ports, while they were depen- 
dén€ for the bare permission to trade on the ca- 
price of the native princes, possessed no harbours, 
and depended entirely on Europe for military suc-- 
cour; another mode “of action, therefore, became 
necessary, and war and commerce were united. 
The English had attempted to+gain admission to 
Surat in 1611, but were prevented by the Portu- 
guese, who threatened to burn all the towns on 
‘the coast if they were received. ~The squadrons of 
the two nations at the same time met off Surat, and 
the Englishgunder Middleton, were obliged to retire. 
The fallowing year, Captain Best arriving off the 
same pert with a. stronger force, twice defeated the 
Portuguese ficet, though much superior; and in 1613 
concluded a treaty of commerce with the Mogul, 
by which a free trade to all pasts of his dominions 
was granted to the English.‘ In the same year 
James I. sent an ambassador to Achen; who pro- 
cured permission to establish a factory in-that city, 

with 
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+ with considerable commercial privileges; and be= 
tween 1613 and 1629 the English had also formed 
settlements at Priaman and Ticoo, on the west 
eoast of Sumatra;: while the Dutch had established 
factories At.Padang, &c. But both nations were 

~ shortly after driven entirely from the island by the 
King of Achen, now grown jealous of ne en- 
eros rebmeals of those new visitors. : 

Though, during the reign of Jamés I. the Eng- 

“ jish Company received little support from the 
government, by activity, perseverance, and the 
prudent choice -of its servants, it had gradually 
acquired strength and solidity in India; when the 

- Dutch, feeling that their own success depended on 
the ruin of their rivals, attacked them in every part 
of India; and as they now possessed the sfMe ad- 
vantages over the English, that the Portuguese did 

over them on their first arrival, it is not to be won- © 
dered at if they were every where successful. : 

After the Indian Sea3 had been dyed with the 
blood of ‘both nations, the Dutch remained vic- 

-torious ; and would, probably, have entirely driven 
the English from these seas had not the companies 
at home interposed. One of the chief okjects of 
contention between ‘the two nations was the com- 
merce. of the Spice Islands, of which the English 
claimed a share. The companies, in order to ac- 
commodate this difference, concluded a-treaty in 
1619, by which the produce of these islands was to be 
divided between theni in the proportion of two-thirds 

-~to the Dutch and one-third to the English, each: 

contributing alike proportion towards the expenses 

- ; of 
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of the establishments. This treaty, liowever, did - 
mot satisfy the Dutch in India, and, on pretence 
that the English had formed a conspiracy against 
them, they seized all the persons of the English 
factory at, Amboyna in 1622, and after’ inflicting 
unparalleled tortures on them, put them publicly 
to death. It is impossible to see in this atrocious 
massacre any thing but the effect of avidity with- 
out bounds, for it would be absurd to suppose that 
ten factors and eleven soldiers, the number of 
persons composing the English factory, should 
form a design to get possession of a fort garrison- 
ed by 200 Dutch. The English King was, how- 
.evét, too deeply immersed in theological contro- 
versy to pay much attention to the rights of his sub- 
jects, and no vengeance was taken for the mas- 
sacre of Amboyna, but the Dutch were permitted 
quietly to enjoy the fruits of their iniquity; and, 
in order to secure them more efficiently, they pre- 
vailed on the Kings of Teriate and Tidor, the two 
most powerful princes of the Moluccas, in conside- 
ration of the payment of £3,000 a-year, to cause 
all the clove and nutmeg trecs in theiy respective 
islands {0 be destroyed annually. By this means 
. the culture of the clove was confined to Amboyna, 
and that of the nutmeg to the Banda Islands, of 
which the Dutch had the entire and undisputed 
possession. 

The affairs of the English still continued to de- 
cline in India, and the ok wars which deluged . 
the mother country with blood during the latter 
part of the life of Charles I. accelerated their 

down-hill 
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down-hill career, so that at the death of that ill- 
‘fated monarch, the East India Company was an 
empty shadow, and its trade reduced to insigni- 
ficance. 

Cromwell, irritated against the Dutch for as- 
sisting the unfortunate Stuarts, and ‘affording wn 
asylum to their proscribed adherents, commenced 
a magitime war against Holland, which was suc- 
cessful in every part of the world, and the re- 
public was at length obliged to sue‘ for peace. 
Though Cromwell might ‘have dictated his own 
terms with respect to India, he contented “hiniself 
with securing a free trade to the English, obliging 
the Dutch government to disavow the massacre of" 
Amboyna, and to make some compensation. to 
the descendants of the victims. The MFland of 
Ron was also to be restored to the English ; but 
from this island, which is little better than a tock, | 
and without any Harbour, the Dutch had previously 
extirpated all the nutmeg trees ; nevertheless, the 
English returned to it, but were again ae from 
it by their rivals in 1666. 

The security of its trade, however, restored the 
affairs of the English Company, whichs went on - 
successfully for some years, until it received a 

' check from a rivalry, to which that success’ had 
given rise. Charles LL, whose sole object through- 
out his reign was to raise money for his dissohite 
pleasures, sold permission to private merchants: to’ 
trade-to India, in direct violation of the Company’s 
charter, while he at the same time made- the 

: Company — 
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Company ‘pay for permission to prosecute: the inter- 
lopers; the natural consequence was a: kind: of 
civil war for some years between the two parties in 
the Indian Seas. The Dutch also still harrassed the 
English whenever an opportunity presenfed itself; 
and in 1682, by their intrigues, they procured 
the mongpoly of the pepper of Bantam, and obliged 
the English to withdraw their factory-from thence. 

The English Company determined to: revenge 
this aggression, and for that purpose fitted outa 
fleet of twenty-three vessels, on board which were 
embarked 8,000 troops, but at the moment this 
formidable armament was on the point of sailing, 
‘the King directed its departure to be postponed. 
Charles doubtless expected to receive a large sum 
from the Company to revoke his order, but being 
disappointed, he did not hesitate to sell the honour 
of the nation and the interests of his subjects to 
‘their enemies, and for the sum of one million ster- 
ling, paid him by the Dutch, the expedition was 
ordered to be entirely laid aside. 

The English driven from Java; once more turn- 
ed their views towards Sumatra, and in 1684 an 
envoy was sent from Madras to Achen, to de- 
mand permission to erect a fort there. This was, 
however, refused; but a free trade was granted 
them;..and liberty to erect a wooden factory, which 
sv4simmediately constructed. - 

"While the English envoys were at Achen, the 
Rajahs‘ofPriaman and other places on, the west 
coast: ae Sumatra were there also, soliciting assis- 

tance 
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. tance of the Achenese- against the Dutch, who: 
“had usurped their territories and otherwise i 
them. 

.These chiefs seizing the idea. of: opposing” the 
two European nations to each other, offered. the 
English envoys the monopoly of theirpepper, and 
the liberty to build forts, provided they would 
rid them of the Dutch. On this condition, ‘a 
treaty*was concluded, between the Madras govern- 
ment and the Sumatra chiefs i in .1685,,.and vessels 
were immediately dispatched . to Sumatra, where 
the establishment of Bencoolen was formed.: 
spite of the intrigues of the Dutch, the Englisk 
got a firm footing in the island, while the influence 
of their rivals declined, and at the close...of, the 
seventeenth century was almost entirely dastroyed:.- 

But while the English were thus extending their 
establishments on the east, they had nearly lost 
one of their chief settlements on the west. The- 
expenses of the fleet which the Company had- 

equipped to chastise the Dutch had so greatly 
exhausted its resources, that it was obliged-te' send 
its ships to India without funds, to procure-car- 
goes on credit if possible, and from the ggod faith 
which had hitherto marked its dealings, mer- 
chandize to the value of £280,000 was thus. pro- 
cured. The means resorted to, to acquit this de 
were disgraceful to the’ English: name, and; 
nearly productive of the total destruction 9 
English commerce in Western India. It‘ ‘appears 
that Sir Josiah Child, the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, unknown to his colleagues, sent in-. 
structions 
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structions to his brother, the governor of Bombay,* 
to make such demands of the Mogul government 
of Surat as he knew must ‘be refused.~ These 
demands were accordingly made, and, as foreseen, 
"were rejected with contempt, when Child, on pre- 
tence that this rejection was tantamount to a de- 
claration of war, seized all the vessels belonging 
to the subjects of the Mogul, to an immense va- 
lue. Aurungzebe, who then swayed the sceptre 
of Hindostan, lost no time in preparing to punish 
the authors of this unprovoked robbery. In 1689 
his generals landed 20,000 men on the island of 
Bombay, defeated the English who opposed them,. 
andagbliged them to shut themsélves up in the -ci. 
tadel, where they were closely besieged. Child, 
now as gowardly as lie had before been treacher- 
ous, dispatched a deputation to the Mogul Empe- 
ror, fo demand grace, and the English envoys 
were led into kis presence with, their hands tied 
behind them. The monarch, however, feeling 
the advantages that his subjects derived from their 
commerce with the English, was not inflexible, - 
but after insisting on the dismission of Child, and 
on a compensation to his subjects who had been 
robbed, he restored to the English the pales of 
a free trade throughout his dominions. 

The loss sustained by the Company through this 
iniquity of its servants, was irretrievable, and the 
revolution and war that succeeded. it, accelerated 

the 


* This island fad been ceded to England by the Por tuglese, as part of 
the marriage portion of Catherine, consort to Charles I. 
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the ruin of its affairs. A general outery was at 
this time also raised against the injustice of mono- 
polies, and against that of the East-India Compatiy 
in particular. The business was at last brought 
before Parliament, in which it was determined; - 
that a new company should be established. under’. 
its sanction, on advancing two millions to governs 
ment at eight per cent. interest, and that the old 
comp&ny, which derived its privileges from the 
crown alone, should be permitted to continue its 
trade till the expiration of its charter, .which. was 
not far distant. . 

“After the oid and new companies had endeas » 
voured to ruin cach other for some time, they 
wisely put an end to hostilities by an union in 
1702. In 1708, the Company lent a farther sum, 
of £1,200,000 to government without inggrest, 
which reduced the interest. of the whole debt 
due to it to five per cent. and for this advance the 
charter was extended,-and it received-the title of 
the “ United Company of se ibaa tothe 
East-Indies.”’ 

The English first sent ships to China in’ 1684, 
and in 1637 were permitted to establish 2 factory 
at Amoy, and to trade to Canton. 















“The French, for several years after the ql ther frtval ofthe 
nations of Europe had penctrated to India, con: . — 
tented themselves with procuring its productions 
at second hand from their neighbours. In 1601, 


indeed, 
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indeed, a society. was formed in Britany, which 
dispatched two vessels to India,.and in 1616 ano- 
“ther society sent two vessels to Java, who return- 
ed with cargoes merely sufficient to cover their 
expense, and consequently afforded ne andace 
ment to continue the speculation. — . 

In 1633 a third society was formed, the nat of 
whose enterprizes was the spreading an erroneous- 
ly high idea of the importance of the isle 6f Ma-- 
dagascar, which had been neglected by the Portu- 
guese, ‘Dutch, and English, as affording none - 
of the objects they sought for in India. In 
1642 a company was chartered ‘for twenty years, 
whose first object was to colonize this island, as 
an intermediate station or entrepot’ of commerce 
‘betwee France and Indias this project however 
entirely failed, through the perfidy of the Com- - 

’ pany’s servants entrusted with its execution, and: 
the Company preserved only a mere nominal ex-, 
istence till 1664, when theeminister, Colbert, very 
justly conceived it would be both more honourable 
and more ‘profitable, to seek the productions of 
India on its own shores, than in the ports of a: 
rival, and for this purpose he created a Company, 
with exclusive privileges for fifty years. The fa- 
vourite object of an establishment at Madagascar 
was now revived, and four vessels were dispatched 
thither-in 1665, but the ill conduct of the Com- 
pany’s agents a second time rendered the attempt 
abortive, and in. 1670 the Company surrendered 
its property on the island to the crown. ‘Two years 
after, most of the French who. remained on the 
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. island were massacred by the natives, and the’ 
remainder fled to Bourbon. This island had been 
nominally possessed by the French since 1646, 
when twelve of the first colonists of Madagastar 
were banished to it, but no fixed establishment 
was formed on it until 1665. . 7 

After the failure of the attempt to colonize 
Madagascar, the French sent some ships direct to 
India, snd established factories with the consent 
of the native princes. Their chief rendezvous at 
first was Surat; but the concurrence of the Dutch. 
and English shortly obliged them to abandon it;-’ 
and they turned their views towards Trincomalee, 
which they pretended to think had never been 
subjugated by the Dutch, z. 

A large fleet was sent to take possessioneof' it, 
but, owing to mismanagement and the want of 
provisions, the attempt entirely failed. They then 
attacked St. Thomé, on the Coromandel coast, 
and carried it by assauls in 1672, but tWo years 
after were again obliged to surrendérit to the 
Dutch and natives,,after which, collecting their“ 
remaining people, they fixed themselves at Pondi.- 
cherry, where a small district had been ceded to 
them by the native prince. 

In 1684 the prime minister of Siam desiring to 
engage the French to assist him in mounting the 
throne, sent ambassadors to Louis XIV. to pro- 
pose an alliarice between the two nations ; a squa- 
dron was in consequence sent from F¥ance, with 
more missionaries than merchants, and a treaty 
was concluded, more favourable to the propaga- 

VOL, IL. K tion 
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tien of the gospel than. tothe interests of com- 
merce. — ae 

The Siamese, however, gave up to. the French 


‘the’port of Bancock, at the mouth of the Mel- 


ham, and that of Mergui. 

The ille conduct of the Company’s agents, 
and the fanaticism’ of the missionaries, speedily 
destroyed the brilliant prospects these acquisitions 
opened, and the French, after feebly assisting the 
minister in an attempt on the crown, which en- 
tirely failed, shared his fall, and were driven en- 
tirely from Siam. 

They:bad-also attempted to gain a footing in 
@8thin'China and Tonquin, but were unsuccess- 


* ful, in both, and in the beginning of the*eigh- 


teentk>century their establishments were confined 
to’ Pondicherry, with insignificant factories at 
Masulipatam, Rajapore, and Bender Abassi, or 
Gombroon, on the Persian Galf. The Company 
wanting capital to carry on the trade itself, grant- 
ed licences*to private merchants, on paying fifteen 
per cent. on the imports, and-soon after it trans- 
ferred its privileges on the same condition to the 
merchants of St. Malo. 

After the fall of the celebrated financial schemes 
of Law, the French Company again raised its 
head, for it was now protected by Castine Fleury; 
and. its affairs conducted by men of abilities and 
integrity. In 1720 the Isle of France was first 


“eolonized, but remained for many years after in a 


English, 
Dutch, und 
French, 17206 


state of infancy. 
- From this period the histories of the English, 
Dutch;. 
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Dutch, and French nations in India, are’ so blend- 
ed, that in the remainder of this sketch we shall 
unite them in one general view. 

The English Company’s Charter, granted in 
1708, was prolonged from time to time, and:in 
1730 it was renewed for thirty-three years, On- 
consideration of the reduction of the interest of ' 
the debt due to it by Government, from five to 
three ‘per cent, by the means of another lean 
without interest. In 1744 the war between Eng- 
land and France reducétthe commerce’ of. thie 
latter in India for a time, but peace again restored . 
the French affairs, which became more flourishing” 
than ever. 

At this period we may date the first commmence- 
ment of the British dominion in Indigy which 
now, like a mighty Colossus, rests either foot on 
the utmost limits of the East.* 

- «K@ '. From 


. 





* As early as the year 1640 the English received “paBfiission 8o-biikd a 
factory at Hoogly, but they svere prohibited from fortifying it in manuce, 
and an ensign and thirty soldiers, as an honorary guard to the factors, was 
the only military force allowed them. ‘Their defenceless situation exposing 
them to the exactions of the nati S, in 166 they attempted to*establish a 
defensive post by force of arms, which entirely failed; but in’ 1689 they 
received permission to establish a factory at Sootenutty, ten miles below 
Hoogly, and about the same time they were allowed a free trade, on pay- 
ment of an annual sum in lieu of customs, In 1696 the petty princes ‘on 
the west side of the Hoogly took up arms against the Nabob of Bengal, and 
made a rapid progress, taking Hoogly, and other towns of consequerice, 
-On this occasion*all the European factors in Bengal declared for the Nabob, 
and demanded permission to put their factories in a state of defence Against 
the common enemy, and the NXbob in general terms desiring them to pro- 
vide for their own safety, they immediately fortified their factories, the 
Dutch at Chinsurah. the French at Chandernagore, and the Eaglish built 

ee 5 Fort 
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From the invasion of Nadir Shaw in 1738, the 
Mogul empire was torn in pieces by different tac- 
tions and. pretenders to the crown, until it was 
at Iéngth reduced to a state of total debility in 
1753. During these troubles, both the French 
and Englishhad-gradually extended their influence 
on the continent, and in 1747. the latter had ob- 
tained the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
It was not to be expected, that the rival Eufopean 
nations would long remain tranquil under the ob- 
servation of each other’s increasing power. In . 
1751 a dispute arose respecting the succession to 
‘the Naboby ‘of the Carnatic, which the French 
pretended to dispose of, and the two nations com- 
‘menced hostilities in India. These were,how- 
ever, szon put a stop to by the governments. at 
home, and a treaty was cntcred into, by which 
the French and English were to possess an equal 
dominion, military force and .commerce, pn the 
east coast of the peninsula. The war which suc- 
ceeded in 1756, prevented the execution of this 
treaty ; hostilities were renewed in India, Chan- 
dernagore and ail its dependencies taken, the loss 
of Masplapatam, Mahé, and Carrical followed, 
while the French captured all the English settle- 
ments on Sumatra. The adverse squadrons had 

also 


Fort William, close to their factory at Sootenutty, to which they have 
given the name of Calcutta, and which together with a small territory 
round it, they were permitted to purchase from the Zemindar or Indian 
proprietor. Such was the slender foundation of the immense fabric of British 
dominion in India. : ‘ 
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also frequent but indécisive engagements, but the 
French were at last obliged to quit the Coroman- 
del coast, and leave the English masters. of the 
navigation of the Bay of Bengal. - Pondiclierry 
was taken in 1761, and at the same time all the 
natives of France found in the Carnatic were sent 
to Europe.. . 

By the peace of 1763, all the French posses- 
sions in India were restored, on condition of con- 
structing no fortification in Bengal; but their 
power in India had received too severe a shock 
to be ever able to recover itself. The losses. 
sustained by the war had saddled the Company 
with an enormous debt, the interest of which eat 
up the greater part of the profits. The expense’ 
of restoring the establishments destroyedeby the 
English, was immense; but, above ail, the British 
dominion in the peninsula was too firmly esta- 
blished to admit auy other nation to a favourable 
concurrence. The French Company was on the 
point of becoming a bankrupt in.1'769, when*its 
exclusive privilege was suspended, and a freetradé 
to India granted to all the subjects of France, on 
condition, Ist. that licences should be pyocured 
from the Company, which was however to grant 
them gratis. 2d. That the return-cargoes were to 
be landed at the port of Lorient only, and that 
the: imports from China ‘and India should be sub- 
ject to a duty of five per cent. and. those from 


the Manritius of three percent. The Company ' 


: finding itself unable to resume an active trade, 


AD. 1763. 


shortly after sold its ships and establishments ta - 


Ko the 


AD, 1787. 
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the crown, for thirty millions of livres,? “bat still 
preserved ‘to itself a certain kind of existetice, itt 
the management of a joint stock and in granting 
licerfces to trade to India. 

In 1787, a treaty was concluded bet-veen.the 
French government and the dethroned King of 
Cochin China. To give our readers a clear idea 
of whith, it is necessary to sketch the state of that 
country ‘from the year 1774. 

In that year three rebels raised a civil war in the 
kingdom, which ended in dethroning the lawful 
sovereign, and dividing his dominions amongst 
themselves: him to whom fell the northern division 


-earried fits arms into Tonquin, and in 1777 had 
entirely subducd if, and united it to his usatped 


dominiens. 
The legal heir to the crown of Cochin China, 


“after vainly trying to regain his dominions by 


arms, saw no resource, but in- the assistance of a 
foreign power, and at the suggestion of a French 
missionary who had resided long at his father’s 
court, he determined to solicit this assistance from 
Louis XVI.; and for this purpose repaired himself 


‘to the French court, with which he concluded a 


treaty, offensive and defensive, by which France 
engaged to assist him with twenty ships of war, 
five regiments of Europeans and twenty of sea- 
poys, with all the necessary military furniture, 
ammunition, &c. and to lend him one million of 
dollarsin specie. In return for which the-Indian 
prince engaged on his restoration to furnish the 


‘materials necessary for equipping and sending to 


~ sea 
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_ 863 fourteen sail of. the. line, agreed -to.the esta- 
blishment of a mariné-arsenal under the direction 
of French officers, with permission to cut ship 
timber and build vessels in all. parts. of-bis do-. 
minions, sand to the residence of French consuls: 
in all the sea-ports. He also agreed to cede dit. 
perpetuity the peninsula and bay of Turon, the 
island of Callao to the south, and of Hanne. to 
the north of that bay, and engaged to furnish 
labourers and materials for. the construction of 
bridges, roads, &c. in these ceded territories 5.40 
furnish an army of 60,000 men, perfectly-. Sits 
ped, to defend the French establishments in casé 
of attack froma foreign power, and to permit the 
French to raise 14,000 Cochin Chinese troops, 
to be employed as they thought fit. In conse- 
quence of this treaty a squadron was fitted out in 
France, the troops embarked on board, and it 
sailed for the Isle.of France, under the command 
of the missionary whohad accompanied the Indian 
prince and negociated the treaty, “and who was 
created Bishop ot Cochin China, and. appointed 
ambassador at that court. On the arrival” “of the 
squadron” at the Isle of France, Conway; the go- 
vernor of that island, was to take the command of 
it, while the missionary ambassador was to repair 
to Pondicherry, to arrange measures for the tinal 
proccedings; but through the instigations of his 
mistress, ‘who had received some offence from the 
ambassador, Conway threw so many obstacles in 
the way, that the armament had uot sailed when 

Ko the 
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the ‘news of the revolution:reached the Isle of 
France, which overturned the whole project. 
From the commencement of the 18th centiry, 
Holland being at peace, except during the latter 
‘part of the American war, the Dutch, retained 
‘y their possessions, and carried on their commerce 
ia the Indian seas undisturbed, until the French 
revolution drew them into its vortex. The 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Malacca, aid the 
Spice Islands, were captured by the English in 
1795, at the same time that they lost all the settle. 
“ments on the continent of*India. By the peace 
“of Amiens, their establishments were restored, 
. exeepe pylons which was confirmed to the Eng- 
" lish.” 4 the late war the Dutch again lost-alltheir 
settlements in India, but recovered them, with the 
exception: of the Cape of Good Lope, by the peace 
.of Paris,'- 
dt is bevond the proposed limits of this sketch - 
to follow the English in the-extension of their ter. 
‘ritorial power in India. It is sufficient briefly to 
observe, that, with the exception of the capture 
of Calcutta by the Nabob Surajah Dowla, in 1756, 
but Which was recovered the following year, their 
progress was uninterrupted ; and that in 1765 
they were quietly in possession of Bengal, Bahar 
and Orissi, nominally indeed as tributaries to the 
Mogul, but who was a mere puppet in their hands; 
and that since that period the Company’ has been 
engaged in almost continual wars with the native 
princes, 
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princes, by which it has acquired the absolute do- 
minion of more than half the peninsula. : 





. Magellan having discovered the route to the 
Spice Islands by the west, Spain determined to 
pursue her pretensions to these islands, and ‘in 
1525 a fleet of seven ships, with 450 chosen troops, ~ 
sailed from Corunna, and, after suffering the 
greatest hardships, arrived in a wretched state at 
‘Tidor, against the King of which they found the 
Portuguese had declared war for having received ©, 
Magellan. The Spaniards taking part with the . 
islanders, began a destructive warfare, which, to- 
gether with the maladies of the climate, soon 
reduced their numbers to 120 soldiers, who shut 
themselves up in a littlefort they had builé at Ti. 
dor, in which they maintained themselves until the 
arrival of a fleet sent from New Mexico to their ° 
assistance, and which had in its passage taken 
possession of. the Ladzone Islands- This rein- 
forcement being, however, too trifling to allow 
the Spaniards to measure their strength with the 
Portuguese, they entered into a negociation, by 
which they bound themselves to quit the Mqluccas, 
and twice sailed for that purpose, but were driven 
back by storms and contrary winds, and were at 
last. so reduced by these constant disasters, that 
the few survivors surrendered themselves prisoners 
to the Portiiguese ; and here ended all attempts of 
the Spaniards on these islands, the court.of Spain, 
jn 1529, abandoning its pretensions for the sum of 

= * 850,000 
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350,000 ducats paid to it by Portugal: “under the. 
name of a loan, ; 

After thus relinquishing the Moluccas, Spain 
turned her views towards the Archipelago of St. 
Lazarus,: discovered by Magellan, and sent orders 

“to the Viceroy of Mexico to equip a fleet and take 
possession of it. This squadron, under the com- 
mand df: Villa Lobos, arrived at the island of Sar- 
fagat,in 1543; but not being able to‘proctre pro- 
visions there, he sct sail for the Moluccas, contrary, 
to his orders, where he mgt a very indifferent re- 
ception from the Portuguese, who only supplied 
his wantg on: the express condition of his imme-- 
i diately ideparting for Old Spain. Villa Lobos 
first gave the naine of Philippines to the archipelago 
in honeur of the Prince ‘of Asturias, afterwards 
Philip 1. 

Philip IL, on bis succession to the throne, de- 
termined on efficiently colonizing the Philippines, 
and for that purpesc, by his orders, a squadron, 
under Lagapoi, was equipped at Mexico, and ar- 
rivéd at Tondaye. Lagapoi met the same difficul- 
‘ties in. procuring provisions from the natives as 
Villa Lobos, but he possesseci more perseverance, 
and at last, by negociation and force united, suc- 
ceeded in procuring the necessary supplies ; and,. 
fortifying himself in Cebu, dispatched one of his” 
vessels back to Mexico for reinforcements, which 
successively arriving, enabled the Spaniards not 
only to resist the natives, bet also the Portuguese, 
who sent a fleet from the Mcluccas to attack them; 

, but 
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but which, finding them too strong, returned 
without making any hostile attempt. . ; 

In 1571 the Spaniards were firmly established at 
Manilla, the native princes of the neighbouring 
provinces Voluntarily acknowledging the supremacy” 
of the King of Spain, "+ 
"In order to encourage emigration from the mo- 
ther country to the new colony, the colonists were 
privileged to fit out two ships annually loaded with 
the manufactures of India, to be exchanged in 
America for the precious metals. These vessels, 
which were called Galleons, sailed in. the month 
of July; at first from Cebu to Callao, but after- 
wards from Manilla to Acapulco.. Until 1734 
this long navigation across the Pacific was per- 
formed without touching at any intermediate port; 
but since that year the galleons put into St. Lucar, 
in California, in their. voyage to America, and 
into the Ladrones-on their return to the Philip- 
pings. . s - 

The history of this colony, from the foundation 
of Manilla, affords little interesting in a military 
or political point of view. Having no direct 
commercial communication with Europesthé na- 
tions who so long disputed the empire of the com- 
«merce of the Indian seas, felt no jealousy, be- 
' cause they feared no rivalship from the Spaniards ; 
and hence, the colony enjoyed uninterrupted ex- 
ternal tranquillity until 1762, when Manilla was 
‘taken by the English, and preserved from plunder 
by the promise of a ransom of four millions of 
we, _* 4. +: dollars 


*g < 
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dollars, of which one million only could be raised. 
By the peace of 1763 Manilla was restored, on 
the express condition of the payment of the re- 
maining three millions; but this article has never 
“¥et been fulfilled on the part of the Spanish go- 
vernment. ° 

In 1785 a Philippine Company was established in 
Spain, ‘to which was granted the privilege of im- 
porting into Cadiz the produce of India and Chi- 
na, and of re-exporting it to the Spanish colo- 
nies of America, with the exception of Mexico, 
which was reserved entirely to the merchants of 
Manilla.to supply by the galleon. In 1803 the 
Company was new-modelled, and received exten- 
sive privileges. The duration was then limited to 
twenty-two years, and its capital to twelve millions 
of dollars, in 50,000 shares of 240 dollars each ; 
the king retaining 5,930 shares. It was permitted 
to import the merchandize of India and China 
direct to all the ports of Spanish America in the 
South Sea, Acapulco excepted, which was re- 
served to the merchants of Manilla, to be sup- 
plied as before; but as the Company pay only 
six perccent. on their imports into Vera Cruz, 
while the galleon pays enormous duties at Aca- 
pulco, the Company is enabled to introduce these 
objects into Mexico 100 per cent. cheaper than the 
merchants of Manilla. 

The Company have a factory at Manilla, which 
serves as adepot for the merchandise of India and 


China, miended to be shipped for Old Spain, and 
the 
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the ports of the Pacific, the chief of which are. - 


Lima and Guatimala. The Company, also, im- 
_ port into Manilla the merchandise of Europe. 
Their whole commerce occupies only three 
ships annually, two between Manilla and Spain, 
and one to Lima and Guatimala. rae : 
- The Danes received the first idea of forming 
establishments in India, from Boschowen, a Dutch- 
man, who discontented with his government, 
offered his services to Christian IV, to form a 
settlement at Ceylon, where he had been previous- 
ly employed by his own nation, and was in favour 
: with the King of Candy. His proposals being 
accepted, in 1616, an Fast-India Company was 
established at Copenhagen, and, in the same year 
_six vessels sailed for India; but Boschowen 


Establishment 
of the Danes, 
Swedes, Be. 


dying on the passage, the Daves were fifavour- . 


ably received at Ceylon, and from thence they 
proceeded to the Coromandel Coast, where the 
King. of Tanjore permitted them to form a 
settlement at Tranquebar, on condition of pay- 
ing 2,000 pagodas per annum, The Company’s 
affairs continued to prosper for some time, but the 
Dutch gaining the ascendancy drove them out of 
the best markets; and receiving no succotts from 
Europe, the Company was reduced almost to 
bankruptcy in 1634, when it ceded its charter to, 
- the crown. In 1670 anew Company was esta- 
blished, which sent the first Danish ships to China, 


in 1674. The farther vicissitudes of the Danish _ 


‘Indian "trade are noticed in the first volume.* 
: ; ae In 
er: : | * Page 371. cane ‘ 
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In 1778, the subjects of- Austria’ wishing to 
gain a footing in the Indian Seas, possessed them- 
‘selves of the“Nicobar Islands, and builta fort; but 
the. Danes complaining of this’ infringement of 
their right, the Austrians were ordered by their 
government to evacuate the islands, which, how- 
ever, they did not choose to comply with, and 
the Danes were preparing to dispossess them by 
‘ but a mortality that carried off the whole 

of the intruders rendered it unnecessary; and 

theDane shave since enjoyed the unmolested pos- 
session of these islands, which is, however, merely 
nominal, as they make no use whatever of them, 
-and-kees bat one soldier on them to hoist their 
* flagh 

The Danish Company sent out a vessel of 1000 
tons Annually to India, which, after touching at 
Tranquebar and Bengal, proceeded to China to 
complete her cargo with tea, and from thence re- 
turned to Copenhagen. During the war of the 
revolution, this trade was increased to double or 
even treble ; and the trade from Tranquebar and 
Bengal, under Danish colours, to the Isle of France, 
Manilla, and Batavia, was immense. “By far the 
greatesc part of the capital employed in this trade 
was, however, English. 

All merchandize imported into Tranquebar for 
consumption pays a duty of two per cent. > and 
all exports five per cent. : 

In 1723, an East-India Company was formed 
at Ostend, which established factories at Covelong, 
between Madras and Sadras, und at Bankibazar 


on, 
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on the Hoogly. The politics of Austria, how- 
ever, caused this infant establishment to be relin- 
quished in 1727, and the proprietors carried their 
capital successively to Prussia, ‘I'rieste, and Leg- 
horn, from whence they attempted to continue 
_atrade with India, but without success,” At last 
they transferred themselves to Sweden, where a 
rich merchant, named Koning, relishing their pro- 
posalsy got a Company chartered in 1731, which 
existed till 1780, and its affairs were always pros- 
perous; for as it confined itself entirely to the . 
Chinese trade, the concurrence of other nations 
could not affect it. : 

On the dissolution of the Swedish Company in 
1786, their resident supercargoes at’ Canton were 
recalled, and the Swedes have since had no esta- ~ 
blishments whatever in the Indian Seas.™ 

In 1776, a company was chartered by the Aus- 
trian government to carry on a trade from Trieste 
to India; but their ,speculations were so un- 
successful, that they were declared bankrupts in 
1784. 

In 1751, when ‘the province of West lriezcland 
was ceded to Prussia, two companies were esta- 
blished at Embden, one to trade to Cliina, and 

the other to India; but their commencement was 
* unsuccessful, and the war of 1756 suspending all 
their. operations at the peace of 1763 ns were 
both dissolved. : 


z . Monsoons 


Monsoonss 


On the Mala. 
bar coast. 
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MONSOGNS AND CURRENTS IN THE INDIAN SEAS. 


As we havé“already observed in the Introduc 
tion, in the Indian Seas to the north of 12° or 
13° south latitude, monsoons or half yearly winds 
Llow from the east and west; they are however 
subject to many local variations from the positions 
of lands, &c. On the west coast of India, and 
generally throughout the Arabian Sea, the S.W. 
monsoon, or rainy season, sets in from the middle 
of April to May and June, commencing first. to 
the south and extending gradually to the north. 
In Sepiember it loses its strength, and is succeeded 
by light variable winds and calms for six weeks, 
till the return of the N.E. monsoon, or fair wea- 


‘ther on this, coast, which usually commences the 


On the Cora- 
mandel coast, 


latter end of October towards the south, and 
fifteen or. twenty days later towards the north. 
This monsoon is much less steady than the S.W., 
being obstructed by the Ghauts; hence during 
this season land and sea breezes prevail near the 
coast, and in March are succecded by strong N.W. 
winds which last till the return of the S.W. mon- 
soon. On this coast the currents generally set 
with the’ winds. : 

On the east coast of the peninsula the S.W. 
monsoon sets in the latter end of March or begin: 
ning of. April, but is not steady until June; land 
and sea breezes, with fair weather, prevailing in. - 
March, April, and May. In June, July, and 
August, the S.W. monsoon is at its height, and is 
attended with cloudy weather and oceasional 

° ; heavy 
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heavy showers. In these months the S.W. wind 
often veers to west near the shores, then becoming a 
land wind which blows for twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. These: winds are intensely hot and 
parching , and extremely dangerous to those who 
incautiously sleep exposed to them, often causing 
an entire loss of the use of the limbs, distortions 
of the body, &c. The S.W. monsoon moderates 
in August and September, and the N.E. monsoon 
commences the middle of October, with extremely 


dirty looking weather, heavy rains, and some years — 


a violent gale of wind.” The bad weather lasts on 
this coast till the beginning of December and 
renders navigation extremely dangerous. In De- 


Blunsvons. 


cember, January, and February, the N.E.:mon- . 


soon blows steady with settled weather. 
These alternate changes of seasons on the coasts 


_ of Hindostan, are caused by the two chains of 


_ Ghauts, which run through the peninsula. On 
the west coast the chain extends from the latitude 


of Surat to Cape Comorin, at the. distance of 


thirty to fifty miles inland. The strong S.W. winds 
arriving on the coast of Malabar, loaded with the 


evaporations of the equator, strike against the . 


western side of these mountains and wandense into 


_ heavy rains, while the revulsion of the w inds pro- 


duce violent but transitory storms.©? 
The clouds thus arrested by the western Ghauts 


are prevented from reaching the Coromandel. - 


coast, where consequéntly. dry weather generally 


prevails during the §.W. monsoon ; but no sooner 
VOL. HT ae _ have 


Monsoons, 
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have the winds changed than a similar cause ope- 
rates to produce a rainy season on this ‘coast. As, 
however, the eastern chain of Ghauts are further 
from the sea than the western, and the clouds hay- 
ing consequently a greater space to expand in, the 
rains on this coast are not of so long.continuance, 
nor the storms so violent as on the Malabar coast. 

_ The high surf on the Coromandel coast and on 
the “wést coast of Sumatra, seems to be partly 
owing to the great body of water forced into the 
gulf of Bengal during the S.W. monsoon, when 
the surf" is observed to be greatest. On the Core. 
mandel coast, the same effect is produced after the 
S.W. monsoon ceases, by the N.E. wind impelling 
the waves on the shore which is very. steep, -having 
no soundings at ten leagues distance; but when 
the. N.E. monsoon is settled, and the 8. W. current 
has again. carried out of the gulf the water for- 
merly carried into it, that is, in December and, 
January, the surf abates on. the Coromandel coast. 

The volume of water carried into the Arabian 
Sea by the S.W. monsoon having a greater space: 
to expand in, the swf on the west coast.of Hin- 





_ dostan is trifling in comparison to that of the east. 


_ eoast, “The Maldiva and Lackedive islands. also. 


At Calcuttas 


break the force of the waves on the former. 
At the head of the bay of Bengal and at Cal- 
cutta, the rains commence with the height. of the 


. §.W. monsoon in the beginning of June, the, 


reason of which scems to be that the Ghauts ter- 
minating at the latitude of Surat, the S.W. winds 
finding no obstacle farther north drive the vapours 

‘ : ; ‘to 
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to the east, till they are arrested and condensed 
by the mountains of Rungpore ; moreover, the 
vapours driven by the S.W. monsoon towards the 
south coast of Ceylon there divide into branches: 
one taking a course along the coast of Malabar, 


Monsoans, 


produces the rainy season there, while the other A 


ascends the bay of Bengal and condenses on meet- 


ing the land. ‘The rains last at Calcutta till the- 


middle of October. 
On the east side of the Bay of Bengal the mon- 
soons are less steady than on the west, being 
broken and interrupted by the islands, great 
rivers, &c. Nevertheless they prevail sufliciently 
to accelerate or retard the navigation along the 
coast as they are from the east or west. The S.W. 
monsoon can hardly be said to exten@into the 
Strait of Malacca, the period of its duration being 
passed in light winds and squalls. The N.E. mon- 
soon is more perceptible, and is the fair yewher 

season in this strait. ' 
The currents in the gulf of Bengal set with the 
monsoon more regularly than on the Malabar 


coast; and near the coast of: Coromandel, in the, 


height of the monsoons, have a velocity, of two 
miles and a half per hour. * In general there is a 
current setting through the’ Strait of Malacca 


East side of 
the bay of 
Bengal. 


from the China Sea; but in this strait, as well ag . 


on the east coast of the gulf, the currents are 
affected by the streams of rivers, and the tides are 
considerable in many places. 


The monsoons are regular in the middle of the ! 


China. Sea, the S.W. commencing the end of 
r2.. »  . April; 


Ia the China 
ca. 
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-April, and lasting till the middle of October ; but 
‘near the shores land and sea breezes are experi- 
enced in both monsoons. The currents go with the 
.winds, running from two to three miles an hour. 
The tyfoongs* of this sea are violent tempests, 
_ which occur occasionally between the parallels 
of 16° and the island of Formosa; though not 
confined’; to. any particular season, they most 
commonly happen between June and September, 
and particularly towards the autumnal Equinox, 
or breaking up of the $.W. monsoon, when they 
are most severe. Thee or four years sometimes 
pass without a tyfoong, while, in other years, 
there are several. 

*The monsoons to the south of the Equator are 
less regular than to the north, their directions suf- 
fering considerable deviations from the islands, 
straits, &c. In the Mosambique Channel a S.W. 
monsoon blows from April to November, and is 
here the fair season; towards its end the winds 

vary to S.E. and E.S.E. A N.E. monsoon prevails 
from November to March. 

On the west coast of Sumatra the S.E. monsoon 
sets in May, and lasts till September or October. 
The N.W.. monsoon sets in in this latter month 
towards the west, extending itself gradually to the 
east till the month of November, when it has reach- 
ed New Guinea and blows through Torres Strait 

‘into the Pacific. On the coast cf Sumatra this 
monsoon is not experienced -to the south of 9°, 
but 


* Ty, great or mighty ; Foomg wind 
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but near the coast of New Holland it extends’ to 
the 13°, ; cos : 

It will be necessarily inferred, that as the mon- 
soons are favourable to making long passages at 
stated periods, they are unfavourable ‘to.:the 
coasting trade, and present obstacles to the ‘con- 
stant navigable communication between places 
even very near each other; nevertheless, as in 
general the monsoons do not blow home to the 
shores with regularity or force for more than six 
weeks or two months of their respective heights, 
by keeping close to the shore, and taking advait« 
tage of the oblique variations of the wind, and of 
the land and sea breezes, communication is ge- 
nerally practicable for eight or nine months. of’ 
the year. 


Ls HIXDOSTAN. 
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HINDOSTAN. 


Himposran is usually considered as’ commen- 
eing at Cape Monze or Mohanza, and from this 
€ape. into ‘the Gulf of Cutch is called the coast 
of ‘Seindy, from the Scind (Indus), which empties 
itself through it. Between Cape Monze and this 


river is Crotchey, about a mile from the bank of 


a creek accessible only to boats; and the bay, 
from which the creek is entered, is so shoal that 
vessels of any burden are obliged to anchor five 
miles off. The town is surrounded by a mud wall, 
and the-»ouses are of the same material, very 


mean and dirty. The population is 10,000.souls, - 


and it has a considerable trade by native vessels 
from Muscat and the Malabar coast,* as well as a 
large inland traffic by camels to Candahar and 
Cabul. 

The Innus is thought to rise on the west side 
of the ridge of Zmaus, on the frontiers ef Thibet, 
and often changes its name through its course of 
1200 milese It empties itself by a great many 
mouths amongst low swampy islands without trees, 

. forming a delta of fifty leagues; opposite which 
the depth of water is not more than three fathoms 
o at 


he 
-#-By the Malabar Coast, when speaking of commerce, is to be under- 


stood the west. coast of the Peninsula from Surat inclusive to Cape 


Comorin. 


* 


~gaNpéstan. * ‘fet 
ata league distance, andthe lend is out of sight 
in six or seven fathoms.” 

‘The Indus is said to be navigable for vessels of 
200 tons to Cashemire ; it overflows in April and 
returns to its bed in July. The largest branch on 
the west is called the Mehran, and is crossed: by a 
bar, with fifteen feet at high water, and six fathoms 
within. Laribundar is five leagues above the bat, 
and is a village of 100 houses of poles and mud, 
and a mud fort. Tatra (Patala) the principal place 
of the ‘Territory of. Scindy, is fifty -miles. ghaye 
Laribundar, about two miles from the bank- 9: the 
river, with which it communicates by a canak 
The river is here a milebroad. Though the town 
is much declined, it is still of considerable extent, 
and has a great trade by native vesselg,with the 
Gulf of Persia, Red Sea, and Malabar Coast. 
The English had once a factory here, but which 
has been abendotels more than a century and 
a half. 

The Gulf of Cutch runs in far to the east, fags 
ing the coast of Gutch on the north, and. the @u- 
zerat * on, the south. At its head is alow. barren 
tract annually overflowed in the wet monsoon; 
and forming, it is said, a communicatien with the 
river Ran in the Gulf of Cambay, thereby insula- 
ting the Guzerat.. ‘There are many. shoals in this 
gulf; and it is seldom visited by Europeans. 


« 


L4 ‘Oh 


* The derivation of this word is differently given: from. the Arabic 


Ghezira, an island, and from the inhabitants being chiefly of the Guzer or 
eow-herd cast, 





Seiney, 


Cutchs 


Cuteh. 


Ourerite 
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On the north or Cuteh shore the principal place 


» is Muddi, a large town of bamboo and mat houses, 


with a strong Indian fort.. It exports:a conside- 
table quantity of cotton to Bombay. Bhooj, the 
chief place of the Cutch territory, is eight leagues 
N.W. of Muddi. 

On the south shore of the gulf, three leagues 
within : Point Jigat, its south point, are Bate and 
Artura islands, forming a small port, with eighteen 
to twenty feet water. On the west side of Bate 
Island is a considerable fort, surrounded by a wall 
forty feet high. The Rajah of this island is one of 
the most powerful of the Guzerat pirates, and this 
island is their general rendezvous; but they have 
algo several forts and ports on the majn. . Bate 
Island is : fertile i in corn, cocoa-nuts, &c. 

Point Jigat i is on an island, and on the point is 
a pagoda much revered by Hindoos, and one of 
their great places of pilgrimage. 

Goomtee is another large pirates’ town, strongly 
fortified, about two miles within Point Jigat, on the' 
north. 

Between the gulfs of Cutch ‘and Cambay, the 


‘coast of the Guzerat i is moderately clevated, with 


inland mountains. It is seldom visited by Euro- 
peans, but has many towns, mostly inhabited by 
pirates, though some of them also trade in their 
own vessels to Surat and Bombay. The chief 
towns are Poor Bunder, Novi Bunder, Mangarole 
and Puttan. The latter has a celebrated pagoda, 


* formerly immensely rich, and of which’ the grand 


idol 
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idol was washed every ‘morning by water brought 
from the Ganges. : 

. The Gulf of Cambay (Baragazenus Sinus) is 
bounded by the Guzerat on the west, and by the 
coast of Surat on the east. Diu Head is its $.W. 
limit ; off which is Diu Island, two miles distant, 
with a channel only for boats. The island is six 
miles long and two broad. On the east end is the 
Portuguese town and castle, one of the strongest 
fortifications in India, but much reduced from its 
ancient consequence, not having above 200 Portus, 
guese inhabitants; the remainder, to the number’ 
of 40,000, being Banians, Persees, Moors, &c? 
The trade is also dwindled to insignificance, being 
transferred to Surat. The water of the wells on 


the island is brackish, and the rain water t preserved: : 


in cisterns is chiefly used. Provisions are very 
‘plentiful. 
The west shore of the Gulf of Cambay from 
Diu is generally occupied by the pirates, named 
‘Cooleys ; the tirst of whose ports is Nowabunder, 
five miles cast of Diu, on a creek, into which thé 
vessels enter; Rajapore, another of their places, 
has a fort on ahigh elevation. * = 

Jafferabad, though belonging to the piratical 
chief of Rajapore, is a considerable trading place. 
It is on the best river of this coast, having no bar, 
_but the entrance is shoal soft mud. The town is 
walled, buf mounts no guns. Six miles east of thé 
town is Searbelt Island, one of the rendezvous-of 
the pirate vessels, where they procure wood, waté?: 
and 


trazerat, 
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and corn. The inhabitants’of thesland-are about. 
200, who occupy a little village, built of stone, on 
the north side. The island has several wells 
of excellent water, which seem to have. been the 
work of the Portuguese, being regularly built 
of cut-stone ; and the ruins of some stone walls 
are also seen. On the island is the tomb of a 
Mahomertan saint, to which offerings are made 
by the pirates, of the flags of the vessels they take. 
Goapnaut Pagoda is a place of Hindoo pilgrimage. 

Gogo is a large Indian town, on a creek, chiefly, 
inhabited by Lascars, who are the best seamen of 
India, ‘and chiefly form the crews of the English . 
Country ships. It is also a place of some trade, 
sending cotton to Bombay. The houses are of 
stone, and the fortifications suflicient to prevent 
insult from the neighbouring pirates. Ships of 250 
tons are built here. 

Campay, at the head of the gulf, on the river. 
Canari or Mahi, is the seaport of Amedabad,: the 
eapital of the province. It formerly. contained 
400,000 inhabitants, and was a great trading 
place ; but, in consequence of the accumulation of 


_mud at: the head of the gulf preventing large ships 


from visiting it, has greatly declined, and all the 
European factories have been abandoned. For 
seven leagues below the town the gulf runs dry 
at low water, but the tide rises five to six fathoms, 
and runs at the rate of six miles an‘ hour. Its 
ehief trade is in the export of piece-goods of. 
Amedabad, cotton and cornelians to .Bombay. 
Jumbazeer 
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Jumbazeer River, south of Cambay, on the 
east shore of the gulf, has a great trade in cotton, 
&c. with Bombay. ; 

The Nerbudda, which empties itself on the east 
shore of the Gulf of Cambay, is one of the most 
considerable rivers of Hindostan, rising in the 
heights of Omerkeuntuk, and in its course re- 
ceiving scarcely a single tributary stream. Ba- 
roach is about eight leagues from the river’s 

mouth, situated on an jsolated hill, It was for- 
merly a great trading place, the Enropeans having 
factories here; at present it sends a considerable 
quantity of cotton and piece-goods to Surat. 
Surat, on the left bank of the Taptee, six leagues 
_ from the sea, is one of the largest towns of India,’ 
containing 400,000 inhabitants, HindoogeeMoors, 
Persees,* &c. The streets are narrow and ditty ; 
the houses generally of bamboo and mud, though 
there are also some very large ones of stone. It 
is surrounded by a wall ‘twelve miles -in circuit 5 
and has a ‘castle, a square building, with a latge 


’ 





. bastion 
“ 

* Under the generic name of Moors are included all the Mahometan 
tribes of Hindostan. ‘The Persees are the descendants of the aucicnt Per- 
+ sians, who quitted their country on its conquest by the Calif Omar in the 
seventh century, and sought refuge in Hindostan, and particularly at. 
Surat, where they got permission from the Hindoos to fix themselves and 
follow their religion, which is that of Zoroaster, or the solar worship, ou 
condition of killing no autmal of the cow species: a condition which they 
pretend never to have violated. ‘The Peysees are extremely industrious, 
commerce and ship building being their chief pur $3 aud many of the 
finest ships out of Bombay pelong to Persees at this latter presidency: they 
| are also found as upper servants to Europeans. ‘The Persees, among other 

peculiar customs, expose their dead to be devoured by birds of prey. 









Surat. 
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bastion at each angle, ‘mounting. * three tiers of 
heavy guns ; in all 200 pieces of cannon. 

The hospital at Surat for animals, supported by 
Hindoo piety, attracts the notice of travellers ; not 
only quadrupeds and birds are received in it, but 
it has also wards for bugs and other vermin, which 


are carefully nourished. 


The chief trade of Surat is with the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea. The exports are cotton, indigo, 
and piece-goods. 

The country round Surat is a level plain, which 
produces the most luxuriant crops of wheat, and 
abounds in hares, foxes, and jackals; the hunt- 
ing of which forms one of the amusements of the 
Engiish gentlemen. 

The~Laptee is one of the sacred rivers of the 
Hindoos, and is held nearly in as great veneration 
as the Ganges; though deeply incased within high 
banks, it sometimes overflows in the rainy season, 
and does great damage. ‘The extremes of tempe- 
rature at Surat are 110° from April to August, 
and in the afternoon, and 52° about Christmas, at 
sunrise. 

In sailing along the coast from Surat to Cape 
Comorin the chun of Ghauts are constantly in 
sight, their summits being about fifteen leagues 
from the sea; the greatest of their elevations is 
between three and four thousand feet. Their ge- 


“neral formation is granite with calcareous and 


basaltic spots. ° : 
Between Surat and Cape St. John there are se- 
veral 
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veral rivers, frequented by beats and small country 
vessels, The coast here is low, and covered with 
trees, and in stormy weather or high tides a great 
part of it is inundated. The only place of any 
note is Demaun, a Portuguese settlement on a 
creek or river, crossed by a bar, with only two 
feet at low water and three fathoms at high. It’ 
has a castle and other fortifications, garrisoned by 
100 soldiers, and a territory of four leagues along 
the coast, in which are six Indian villages. A 
number of ships of from 500 to 900. tons:have 
been built here, the inland country abounding in 
ship timber. 

From Cape St.John to Bombay the shore is 
lined with a reef, extending three leaguesy off. 
Terrapore is a Maratta town and fort, seven 
leagues south of Cape St. John. St. four 
leagues from it and a little inland, are the peaks. 
of Terrapore and Valentine, the former resem- 
bling the ruins of a vast castle, and the latter a 
very pointed pyramid. 

Basseen, formerly a Portuguese settlement, on 
a river which is crossed by. a bar, with six feet 
low water and four fathoms at high, is of consi- 
derable size and well fortified: it is now occu- 
pied by the English. Versavah and Mayhim are 
insignificant places on salt rivers between Basseen 
and Bombay. 

Both to the north and south of Bombay a range 
of fishing stakes extends out to eight or nine fa- 
thoms water; they are great trunks of the cocoa 
nut tree, laid down at the beginning of the fair 

season, 
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season, and taken up before the setting in of the 
$.W. monsoon. This is done by means of pres- 
suté, on the falling tide boats filled. with water 
being attached to them, which force them into 
thé mud, and they are raised in like-manner on 
the flowing tide by empty boats; they are valued 
at fifty to sixty rupees each. 

Salsette Island is seven leagues Jong and five 
broad ; it is hilly but fertile, furnfshing Bombay 
with its principal provisions. 

On the north side of the island are the ruins of 
some masonry, thought by some to be those of a mo- 
nument erected by order of Alexander the Great, 
to mark the limit of his progress. The remains 
of many other ancient ‘monuments are seen on 

the island, as well as excavations in the rock, 
" more numerons, but not equal in size or work. 
“ manship to those of Elephanta, 

Bombay* Island is separated from Salsette by a 
narrow, and at times fordable, channel; it is six 
iiles long and one mile broad. Its shores are it 
general tocky, as well as the interior, but by in- 
dustry has been greatly improved. Its harbour is 
formed by the main island and several others, 
and, except Trincomalee, is the only one of 
Western India that aflords security in all seasons. 
The town is surrounded by a rampart and wet 
ditch,-with several bastions, and a quadrangular 
castle on the side of the port. The part of the 

- towlt 


* Loa-hahin, in Portrguese, Good Bey, 
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town occupied by the Europeans differs in no 
respect from an English town. It has one English 
church. The bazar is within the fort, and pre- 
sents a striking picture in thé variety of people 
that crowd. it ; Hindoos, Moors, Persees, -Arme- 
nians,t Arabs, country Portuguese (not inaptly 
named Paria, or degenerate Portuguese), and 
English. “The town of Bombay has a municipal 
government lodged in a mayor and aldermen. 
Bombay has thirty merchant ships, from 200 te 
1,000 tons (total,tonnage 18,000) belonging te.it; 
of these 10,000 tons belong to English houses; 
1,000 to Portuese, 300 to Armenians, and the 
test to Persces. ‘Linis is the principal naval arsenal 
of the Company, and the rendezvous of' their ves» 
sels of’ war, ‘usually called the Bombay Mgrine.™ 
There are three docks within each other, fer 
line of’ battle ships, and it is the only place 
in India where ships of this size can be received 
into dock. It has beskles a building place for 
small vessels. : 
The islands that form Bombay harbour -are 
Old Woman’s, low and jong, separated ftom: the 
south end of Bombay by a channel, almost? ford- 
_ able at low water, the communication being by a 
ferry boat hauled across by a hawser stretched 
from side to side. On this island is Bombay 
light-house, 130 feet above the level of the Sea 5 
and~, 


+ The Armenians are ail merchants, and generally travelling ones, 
transporting the products of ang part of India to another. 


Conez. 
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ows; *.surrounded 





and it has many pleasant a 
by groves of cocoa palms, 

Elephanta Island is one of the most celebrated 
places of India for its caverns: its native name 
is Kalapour, and its present one is, from the 
figure of an elephant in black stone at the foot of 


‘one of the hills of which the island is composed. 


“The grotto, which attracts the curiosity of all 
travellers, is excavated in a vast mass of rock, 
the roof being supported by columns, also cut in 
the rock; on the walls are sculptured, in relief, 
gigantic figures of men with four arms, and other 
monstrous figures of both sexes. The symbols 
.of Hindoo worship on several parts prove it to 
have been a temple consecrated to religion. The 
Portuguese on their first arrival in India, with the 
foolish rage of bigots, brought their cannon to play 
against this sanctuary, and greatly defaced the 
figures. 

Caranjar Island is of considerable extent, low, 
and covered with wood, except two hills separat- 
ed by a low valley, and which,serve as marks for 
the harbour of Bombay. Choul Island is low and 
level. - Henery, and ‘Kenery, and Coulaba, are 
small islands close to the main; they are well 
fortified, and belong to the Malabar pirates. 

Choul harbour and town on the main within 
the island of the same name, belongs to the Ma- 

: rattas, 


* The bungalow is a dwelling house on the ground floor only, generally 
it is of wood, surrounded by a verandah, 
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rattas, and is never visited by Europeans; to it 


succeeds Rajapour, a good harbour, with four or 


five fathoms in the entrance, before -which are 
two islands with native forts. " Bancoot -ig on a 
tiver, with ten feet over.a bar at low waters the’ 


rise of tide being eleven feet in the springs. On. 


a high barren hill south of the entrance is Fort 
Victory, belonging to the English, From hence 
to the south a considerable extent of the coast is 
ocenpied by pirates, whence it is never touched 
at by European, or any other trading vessels. 
Their chief retreats are in the mouths f rivers 
which receive their vessels, and are fortified 3 the 
principal is Severndroog, a low island, a musquet- 
shot from the main, which has the remains of for. 
tifications cut out of the solid rock, which 
was deemed impregnable until taken ffom Angria 
by the English in 1755, when it was given to the 
Mahrattas, 

Angenweel River receives the native vessels, 
and is protected by a fort. Zyghur is on a river. 
Rajapour Island, or Antigherria, is small, high, 
and covered with trees, laying close to the main ; 
within it is a large Indian town of the same fame. 

Gheria, formerly the capital of the celebrated 
pirate Angria, is built on the north peninsular 
point of a bay, rocky, considerably elevated, and 
joined-to the main by a narrow neck of sand, 


A considerable river washés the north side of the’ 


peninsula, and forms an excellent land-locked har- 
bour, .with three and four fathoms at low water. 
The territory of Angria extended on the coast 150 

VOL. HI. M : miles 


Concan 
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cae miles south of Geriah, and for half a-century be- 
fore 1756 his vessels plundered or captured the 
ships of all nations, and had even the audacity 
to attack an English line of battle ship with other 
vessels in company. At length a treaty- was con- 
cluded between the English and Mahrattas to 
destroy Angria; and in 1756, Commodore Wat- 
son, with four sail of the line and several frigates, 
with 2,000 troops, in conjunction with the Mah- 
ratta naval and military force, attacked and took 
Gheriah, and put an end to the dominion and pira- 
cies of its chief. 

Dewghur Island is opposite a river which can 
receive one or two ships in three fathoms. On the 
island is a native fort. : 

Melundy, or Malwan Island, is the principal 
station of the present pirates of this coast. It is 
covered with fortifications, and has besides a large 
fort on the main to protect -the vessels. The 
Malwans are the most cracl of these freebooters : . 
they have three kinds of vessels, gallivats, shebars, 
and grabs; the first are decked, and generally 
square rigged with two masts. ‘The shebar is not 
decked, bas two masts, but the after one is very 
small: they carry one very large lateen sail, and 
some of them are 150 tons. The grab differs froma ~ 
European ship in having a long projecting prow. 
Each of these three kinds of vessels carries eight 
to ten sinall carriage guns, and 100 men. They 
take all vessels except those with English colours 
and passes. 

The Vingorla Rocks, or Burnt Islands, are a 

cluster 
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cluster of twenty rocks, whitened by the ordure 
of birds : they lic four leagues offshore. Between 
them-and Goa are Raree, Chiracole, and Chapra 
forts, belonging to the Portuguese. s 

Goa,* the capital of the Portuguese in India, 


is seven miles from the sea, on the left bank of 


the navigable river Martoa, which falls into a fine 


bay, the south side of which is formed by the. 


peninsula of Marmagon. ‘The river is crossed by 
a bar, with sixteen feet at high water springs. 
Its banks are beautifully diversified, and here, as 
every where else, the monks have chosen the most 
picturesque and richest situations for the sites of 
their convents. About four miles from the river’s 


mouth is a town where the governor usually re. . 


sides, it being considered a more hee situation, 
than Goa. The latter is of considerable size, with 
wide streets and many handsome houses, but with- 
out inhabitants, since an epidemical disease almost 
depopulated the city adout thirty-five years ago. 
Among the numerous churches, many of which 
are in a state of decay for want of funds to. re- 
pair them, is that of the Jesuits, containing the 
tomb of St. Francis Xay ier, sent out from Lisbon, 
a most magnificent piece of sculptured marble. 
Goa has latterly been garrisoned by British 

troops. 
From Goa to Cape Ramas the coast is low and 
woody, with a sandy beach. Two miles north of 
: > Me the: 


* The uative name is Trikurii. 


Concan, 


Concins 


& 
"ianara, 
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the: Cape is Salset River, with a bar on which is 
eight or nine feet ; a branch of this river commu-- 


“ nicates with that of Goa, making the land of the 


latter an island. Cape Ramas is a high bluff point 
with an Indian fort: it terminates the tetritory of 
the Portuguese and the Concan. 

Sedasivaghur (usually called Carwar Fort by 
the English) is on a lofty hill on a north bank of a 
salt river, or inlet of’ the sea, which is wide and 
deep, having twenty-five feet at high tide, but 
the channel is intricate: before it are the oyster 
rocks of the English, three islets, one of which, 
named Carmaguda, is fortified. .On the opposite 
bank of the river, and three miles higher up, are 
the ruins of Carwar (Cadawada), formerly a great 
trading place, but deserted since the country came 
under the dominion of Tippoo. 

‘Lhe Anjediva Island is before a bay, inclosed by 
two mountain promontories; it is a mile long, 
with a fort, and belongs to the Portuguese, who 
send hither their convicts. It is thought that 
ships may find shelter in this bay, even in the S.W. 
monsoon. x 

Belicary, a salt water inlet, with many islets, 
which receives loaded: boats: north of its mouth 
is the high island Sonaka-Guda, off a lofty pro- 
jecting- headland, which limits a fine bay to the 
N.E. 

Ancola, a ruined fort and Indian village ; Gan- 
gawali, a salt-water inlet, which, after passing a 


“narrow entrance, spreads out into an extensive la- 


goon. 
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goon. The country trading boats can enter the 
inlet over abar, and small boats ascend it some miles. 

Guakarna, or the Cow’s Horn, on a river, is an 
Indian town of 500 scattered houses; it is a 
place of ‘great note ameng the Brahmans, from 
possessing a celebrated image of Siva (one‘of the 
incarnations of Vishnu), which, according to the 
Hindoo belief, was conveying from a mountain to 
the capital of an ancient king, but being put 
down here, it fixed itself, and could never be re- 
moved. It is covered by a very poor building.” 

Tari-holay River is of considerable size, the salt 
water flowing up it several miles. On it is the In- 
dian town of Mezjee (Midijay), nearly deserted 
from the exactions of Tippoo’s government. This 
is the most convenient wooding and yatering-place 
on the Malabar Coast. 

Hullady-pura, an open Indian town of between 
800 and 400 houses, near a large salt water creek. 
Its present name, signifying Turmeric Town, was 
given it on the conquest of the country by Hyder: 
its original appellation, Handy-pura, Hogtown, 
being an abomination to the Mussulman. _ 

Onore (Honawera), formerly a greats Indian 
city, but destroyed by Hyder Ali: it is ona salt 
lagoon of great extent, in which are many islands, 
some of them cultivated. It runs in almost to the 


Ghauts, and in the dry season is quite salt; but. 


the numerous torrents it receives in the rainy sea- 
son render it quité fresh. It abounds in fish. 


Here Hyder formed a dock-yard, and built some, 


ships of war, whose wrecks are still seen.in the 
u 3 lake, 


Canara, 
— 


Canara. 
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lake, having been sunk by the English when they 
carried the fort by assault, in 1783. 

North. of the entrance of Onore Lake is the 
fortified island of the English, Baswa Rosa Durga 
of the natives: it is a mile from the main, six 
miles in circuit, forming an elevated platform, sur- 
rounded -by a wall, with towers mounting guns. 
It has but one landing-place,* at the south end ; 
has plantations of cocoa-nut and plantain trees, 
with abundance of fresh water. It also affords a 


. red earth, used by the natives to paint their houses. 


Beilura is. an Indian village, a mile south of 
which is the temple of Murodeswara, on a lofty 
promontory, insulated at high water. South of 
which is alittle bay, shcltered by some rocks above 
water. SX, of the promontory is Ilog Island 


‘(Jaliconda of the natives) rising in a peaked hill. 


Farther, in the same direction in the offing, is a 
great rock; and still further is Pigeon Island, the 
Naytravi-Guda * of the natives: it has a stream 
of fresh water and good landing on its west side: 
its shores have many caverns, frequented by wild 
pigeons; and it is surrounded by xadrepore, 
which taken off to make lime. On the island 
is a stone pillar, representing a Buta, or male 
devil, who being supposed to destroy the boats of 
those who neglect him, the boatmen and traders ° 
visit the island, and offer him cocoa-nuts, &c. On 
the continent opposite is a similar pillar; but this 
: devil 


* Guda, ive. a hill, 
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devil being considered less troublesome than the 
island one, receives fewer propitiatory visits. 
Shirally is a poor village, ona sea creek. -Bat- 
‘taculla, or the round tower, is an open. town of 
500 housts, and two mosques: it is on the north 
bank of a fine river, running through .a beautiful 
valley. 
Beidura, a village of 120 houses. Barcelore, 
on a salt river, four miles from the sea. 
Cuyparore (Kunda-pura), an Indian town of 
250 houses, on the south side of a river crossed 
by a bar, with fourteen feet spring tides. Within 
the bar the river expands into a broad lake, with 
many fertile islands. Before the cutrance of the 
river are the Permira, or Molky Rocks, three lea- 
gues off shore; and St. Mary’s Rocks, 
Hirtitty and Brama-warra, are Frall villages. 
- Udipa has 200 houses, and is a mile from the sea. 
Manearore (Codeal Bunder) is a large Indian 
town, built round the shores of a peninsula, in the 
elevated centre of which is a citadel. This penin- 
‘sula projects intoean extensive salt lagoon, separated 
from the sea by a narrow beach of sand, in which 
was formerly an opening capable of admitting ves- 
sels of burden, but recently this channel has di- 
minished in depth, so as to admit only vessels of 
ten feet ; and a second one has been formed, which 
has still less water... “Che lake abounds with fish. 
Two peaked hills rise behind it, called by seamen 
the Asses Ears. Mangalore was the chief port of 
Tippoo's dominions, where his navy rendezvoused, 
and which at one time consisted of several fri- 
M 4& gates, 


Canards 


Matabor, 
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gates, besides line of battle ships building. It 
chiefly exports rice by Arab vessels to the Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea, pepper, areka, &c. 

Ulala is a large town on the south shore of the 
lagoon of Mangalore; Hasso-Betta (or the new 
strength) a large straggling Indian town, on the 
steep bank of a river, on which is also the town of 
Manjes-wara. Cumly on a high point of land be- 
tween two rivers which fall into a salt lagoon, sepa 
rated trom the sea by a sandy spit; it has 150 


houses. Kanya-pura on one of the rivers that form 


the peninsula of Cumly, has 200 houses; from 
hence for several leagues to the south is a chain 
of salt lagoons; but the banks which separate 
them from the sea render them almost useless to 
navigation, 

Chandra-gui, a large square fort = _+he south 
bank of'a river, which is very wide but shallow ; 
Beacul, a strong native fort on a projecting high 
point, with a bay on the ‘north; Iasso-durga or 
Pungalcotay (the new fort) is a large fort on an cle- 
vation withround bastions, in whieh respect it is sin- 
gular, the natives’ forts having all square bastions. 

The “Maaxzar coast extends from a little to . 
the north of Mount Dilla* to Cape Comorin ; its 
native name is Malayalam, mountainous country, 
and that of Malabar seems to be derived from the 
Indian “Male, a country, and the Persian Bahr, 
the sea. This coast, from the foot of the Ghauts, 

7 is 


* Mount Dilla is a bill separated from the main by salt-water creelis, 
aad forming a remarkable promontory. “The north limit of Malabar is an 


* -hulet of the sea at a place called Urigara. 
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is ‘for the most part composed of ‘small hills sepa- 
rated by narrow vallies, and of low plains border- 
ing the sea, and intersected by salt lagoons, within 
a chain of sandy and narrow islands. The natives 
of this codst are of various descents. Those tamed 
Nairs and Namburis seem to be of Hindoo origing: 
though their language and customs differ essen- 
tially from the Hindoos of Bengal. Many of their 
customs are extremely singular, particularly those 
of the Nairs respecting the intercourse. of the 
sexes; the husband never knowing his wife, after 
the night of consummation, but as a consolation: 
the lady has the enviable privilege of receiving to 
her bed as many lovers of ‘he cast as she fancies. 
As in this state of society it is impossible to tell 


who is the father of a child, inheritapee goes in , 


the female line; every man lakig upon and 
treating his sisters’ children as his heirs. 

Another tribe of this coast is named JZopleys or 
Mapulets, and are the descendants of Arabs that 
established themselves on the coast in the eighth. 
century; they are Mussulmans, much more in- 
dustrious than the Hindoos, being both farmers and 
traders. he Nazarens area Christian segt, who 


deduce their origin from a certain St. Thomas, who - 


landed near Madras soon after the Christian era, 
and visited Cochin, where he founded a church, 
which still-exists and is the metropolitan, but sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Antioch. This sect have no 
images or pictures it their churches, but worship 

the cross; their priests are allowed to marry. 
The first place on the Malabar coast is Cavai, a 
Mopley 


Malabats: 


Malabar, 
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Mopley town, of sixty or seventy houses ; to which 
succeeds Mutmul, at the mouth of a river named 
after a town on its banks, Billiapatam (Valaypata- 
nam, the increasing city). The mouth of the river 
is wide but crossed by a bar, within which 
at divides into two branches navigable for boats 
several leagues. 

Gananore (Canura), a large Indian town on a 
small river, with a fort on a point of land, that 
forms the best bay on this part of the coast. 
The town, with a district round it, belonged to the 
Bibi or Lady of Cananore, to whom also belonged 
several of the Laccadive islands, and who has 
several trading vessels which sail to Arabia, Ben- 
gal, and Sumatra. At present Cananore is absorb- 


_ ed in the English dominion. 


Tellicherry; ~ considerable English establish- 
ment, surrounded by fortified lines, and with a 
Jarge fort near a barred river; here all the pepper 
of the province of Malabar is collected to be ship- 
ped for Europe. It is considered one of the heal- 
thiest spots in India. " 

Mahé, formerly a French factory, with a fort 
mounting 300 guns, of which no vestige remains, 
having been rased by the English in 1761. . The 
barred river that passes it has seven fect at high 
water and is navigable a considerable way for 
boats. - 

Vadacwry isa Mopley town at the mouth of 
a salt-water creek, which is the commencement 
of a long inland navigation to the south, within a 
chain of sandy islands, parallel to the coast; 

Cottah 
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Cottah and Ellore are on other creeks communi- 
cating with this navigation. 

The Suerifice Rock (Cugnak of the natives, and 
Sanios of the Portuguese) is a bare rock whitened 
by birds’ dung, two leagues off shore and steep- 
to. : Os : 


Calicut (Coli-codu,*) is a large Indian town of 


5,000 houses, chiefly inhabited by Mopleys ; it is 

. Situated on a river navigable by boats 100 miles, 
and by which a quantity of teak timber is float 
ed down for export. It also exports a great 
quantity of cocoa-nuts, areka, pepper, ginger, tur- 
meric, cardemums, coir, and charcoal of the 
cocoa-nut shell, which is preferred by goldsmiths, 
for the intense heat it gives. This port is the 
‘principal one of India visited ys Arabs of 
Muscat. . 

Beypour (Vaypura) is a+ small Indian town 
of 120 houses, beautifully situated-on the north 
side of a river, within the bar of which is deep 
water, and in the rainy season vessels of ten fect 

: ¢ can 


. 
* The origin of this namie is thus related by the riatives : « When Chep- 


‘uman Pernu!, a conqrering usurper, who lived 1000 years since, had, 
divided Malabar amongst his nobles and had no principality to bestow on 


the ancestor of the Z’amuri (Zamorin), be gave that chief bis sword, with | 


all the territory, in which a cock crowing at a small temple here could be 
heard; this formed the vrizinal dominions of the Tamuri, and was called 
Colicadu, or thacock crowing. ‘This place continued to be the chief resi- 
dence of the Tamuri Rajas until the Makometan invasion, and became a 
very flourishing city, owing to the success ‘that its lords had in war, and 
the encouragement which they ‘are to commerce. Tippoo destroyed the 
town and removed its inhabitants; but in little more than @ year alter this 
forced cinigration the English conquered the province, aud the old inhabi- 
tants returned with joy and rebuilt it, —Buchaian’s Journey through Malabar, 





Alainbay. 


Maiebar, 
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can enter it: It exports teak timber to Bombay. 
Tippoo built a sixty gun ship here; and planned 
a town in the European manner, i. e. with regular 
and wide streets, crossing each other at right 
angles. i 
Paru-panada is a Mopley town, of '700 stone 
houses ; to which succeeds Paniani. 
» Paniani (Punany Wacul) is a considerable In- 
dian town, having forty mosques, 500 houses of 
traders, comfortably built of stone, thatched with 
cocoa-palm leaves,* and 1,000 huts of the poor class, 
chiefly boatmen and fishermen. The town is scat- 
tered over a sandy plain, on the south bank of a 
river which runs between mountains covered by 
teak forests, the timber of which is floated down 
the stream; the entrance is very wide, but crossed 
by a bar that dtmits only the trading-boats of the 
natives, named patemars, who carry cach 50,000 
cocoa-nuts, or 500 bags of rice. The trade of this 
place is considerable, and entirely in the hands 
of natives: the exports are teak wood, rice, and 
cocoa-nuts. i : 
Biliancotte (Valiencodu), an open 'village and 
ruineé fort, a little south of a large salt-water inlet. 
Chowgaut 


* This thatch is of a very perishable nature, and requires te be removed 
every year. The leaves of the jrak palm (corypha umbraculifera), also 
used as thatch, is still less durable, requiring to be changed twice a-year. 
This latter serves the natives as umbrellas, and as paper, the writing being 
by punctuation with iron styles; the pith of the tree also affords a flour, 
which is eaten in times of searcity, that is to say, every year between the 
middle ef July and the middie of September, for the Hindoo Malabars are 
sa improvident, that by this time their stock of rice is expended, and the 
Price iu the markets is double that of harvest tinie. 
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Chowgaut (Shavacodu, or deadly forest) is a small 
Mopley and Nazaren town. Chitwa (Shetuwai) 
is at the north extremity of a-large island, named 
Manapuram, separated from the "continent: by 
large salt-water lagoon, which forms an ext 
inland navigation. 







Cranganore, formerly a Dutch factory, on one® 


of the creeks communicating with the lagoon 


above noticed, whose entrance is crossed by a bar . 


with six feet. Inland from Cranganore is the gap 
in the Ghauts, called by the natives the me 
Pagsage. 

Cochin is situated on an island, and is so ie 
that the roofs of the houses are the first objects 
seen in approaching it from the sea. The inlet on 
which it is placed is crossed by a bar, which is 
practicable by vessels of fourteen fom; and ves- 
sels of 1,000 tons are built here fr the merchants 
of Bombay, teak timber being procured with faci- 
lity. Cochin is fortified, in the European manner, 
and was heretofore the principal settlement of the. 
Dutch on the Malabar coast. Here is a tribe of 
Jews, whose establishment in this territory, as ap- 
pears by the tablets of copper on which their pri- 
vileges are engraved, preserved at Cochin} dates 
from the eighth century. 

Alipee, a town belonging to the Rajal of Tra- 
vancore, with considerable trade in rene corn, 
and timber, &c. 

Porca and Quilon are giiatt Indian towns; the 


latter was formerly one of the most considerable 
_ Places 


Malatar. 
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Sater, plaees: on: ‘the: Malabar coast, baeits teecaiestons 


ate now in ruins. 

~‘Anjengo, an English establishment, and the 
mostsoutherly on the Malabar coast, is a small 
fort, nearly surrounded by the curying of a brack- 
ih river, which admits only small craft over its bar. 
A-few huts form the village near the fort. 

‘Weniam and Tengaypatam are Indian towns, on 
rivers which nearly run dry, but in the rains have 
depth for long boats. 

Cape Comorin, the south point of the hither 
peninsula, is low and level; but a little hillock to 
the north of it is usually set by seamen as the 
cape. “This hillock-is the southern termination of 
the Ghauts, and is not above half a league from 
the shore. % 

~The coas=ta the east of Cape Comorin, called of 
Madura, or Tingvelly, i is little frequented by Eu- 

ropeans. On it are many Indian villages on 

rivers; the principal of -which is Tutacorin, in 

the neighbourhood of which is a productive fishery. 

_of chakes: the rise of the tide is here only two 
or three feet. Farther east is a long projection, 

called Point Ramen ; opposite which is the Isle of 

Ramisseram, dedicated solcly to the purposes of 

the Hindoo religion, having one of the richest and 

most 





* Its nde in Malabar is Komari. Ifa summit is 1294 yards above the 
Jevel of the sea; a beautiful cascade falis duwn its side, The Indian god- 
dess of the monutains, Parvati, was worshipped on this hill; and a chapel, 

, @edicated to the Holy Virgin, was founded” here by St. Francis Xavier, in 
the pious ides of transferring the worship irom the heathen divinity, 
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most" celebrated pagodas of. India; dedicated to 
Survey, the destroying power. ‘ No plough.is per- 
mitted to break the soil of the island, nor is. any 
animal, wild or domestic, allowed to be-te j 
it. According to the Hindoo mytholog¥; : 
erected this pavodd on his return from the islarid 
of Ceylon, where he destroyed Ravan, the king 
of the giants that inhabited that island. : 









LACCADIVA ISLANDS, 





Offthe Malabar coast, at the distance of thirty. 
eight leagues, and between the latitudes of 12° and 
10’, are the Laccadiva Islands, of which thirty- 

- two are counted. They are all low, surrounded 
by reefs of coral ;* producing abypdéfice of cocoa” 
nuts, areka, plantains, and other fruits. ‘They 
are inhabited by Malabar Mopleys, who visit the 
Malabar coast in their own boats, constructed of the 
trunks of the cocoa palm, loaded with cocoa-nuts, 
coir cordage of their manufacture, jagory and 
areka. Vessels also visit these islands from 
the coast for coral reef stone (madrepore},{ for the 
purpose of making Hindoo images and Durning 
into lime. Ambergris is also. found on the 
beaches. , 

These islands, being riever visited by European 

ships, 


*. Generally the islands are on the east edge of the recfs, aud the latter 
atretches off from them to the west. 
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ships, are little known in detail ; the two southern 
most are, Seuhelipar and Kalpeni, each com- 
posed of two islets : those of Seuhelipar are distant 
eight*aniles from each other, but surrounded by 
reefs." “Kalpeni is also two islets joined by a reefs 
it is four miles long and one broad. On the S.W. 
side is a town, and an opening in the reef for the 
boats to land. 

Underoot, north of Kalpeni, is less than the 
latter, and has a village of a fow scattered houses on 
the north side, whose inhabitants are poor and in- 
offensive. 

The. bank of Cherbaniani is a dangerous reef, 
N.W. of the Laccadivas. The sea breaks violently 
onit; and in the N.E. monsoon some of the rocks 
are dry. ; ; ‘ 


x, 





South of the Laceadivas, and a little more than 
midway between them and the Maldivas, is Mani- 
coy Island; about two leagues long and only half'a 
mile broad, forming a crescent to the N.W. with 
a reef across if, leaving a channel, in with 
two fathoms. On this side is a village, the in- 
habitants of which are friendly : and here is 
caught” the fish called commel mutch, highly es- 
teemed in Malabar. The channel between this 
island and the Laccadivas is called by the Arabs 
Mamal, and by the Evropeans the Nine Degree 
Channel: that between it and the Maldivas is 
named by the former Sindal, and by the latter the 
Eight Degree Channel. 


ee 
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MALDIVA ISLANDS. 
The Maldiva Islands are a large chai 
S.W. of Cape Comorin, between the. I : 
74° N. and the equator. They are said'to-be _ 
upwards of 1,000 in number, divided into several 
groups called by the natives Atioions, of which 
there are thirteen principal ones. ‘Though so 
near the coast of India, this archipelago is very 
little known to us, and the only account we haye 
keen able to procure of it is’ contained in, the: 
relation of the shipwreck of Pyrard, a French 
man, and which we shall translate jn his own 
manner. It is marvellous,” says he, * to see 
each of these Altolons encompassed by a great 
bank of rock all round, there being, no human, 
artifice, which could so well s with walls a 
space of ground like this. ‘These Attolons are 
all round or oval, having each thirty leagues cir. 
cumference, some alittle more others a little less, 
and are all close to each other, without any of 
them touching; between each two are channels 
of the sea, some broad, others very narrow. Being 
in the middle of an Attolon, you see. round you 
this great bank of rocks, which, as I have said, 
surrounds and defends the islands against the 
impetuosity of the sea. But it isa frightful thing, 
even to the most courageous, to appreach this 
bank and to see coming from a great distance, 
the waves breaking with fury all around ; ‘for this, 
Tassure you, isa thing that E have seen an infinity” 
of times. The surf’ is greater than a house, and_as 
, FOL. if, N white 








n 
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white as cotton; so that you see round you like a 
white wall, principally when the tide is at the full.” 
He also adds, that each separate island is surrounded 
by its own reef, and thatthe currents which set 
through these narrow channels are se violent, 
that it would be impossible for the inhabitants to 
communicate ‘from island to island, if nature had. 
not provided for this purpose. Each Attolon is 
divided by two channels which cut it diagonally, 
and of which the extremities unite with the great 
channels that separate the Attolons, so that to pass 
from one Attolon to another, when the current 
sets from the west, you quit the Attolon you are 
on by the eastern diagonal channel, where the 
svater is smooth, and you are carried by the current 
_to the opposite Attolon, which you enter by the 

diagonal chaniss!.on the west. a 
There are several ship channels between: the 
Attolons, of which those best known are the 
Cardiva channel on the* north, the Equinoctial 
channel, and the One and Half Degree channel. © 
The inhabitants are Mahometans, in their ap: 
pearance resembling the -Moors of India, and are 
considered quict and inoffensive. They trade in 
their own boats made of cocoa-nut trees, and of 
the birden of thirty tons, to Bengal and other 
places; exchanging the produce of their islands, 
consisting of cocoa-nuts, coir, cocoa-nut oil, cow- 
ries,* and tortoise-shell, for betel-nut, china- 
© ware, 


* The cowries are caught by putting branches of cocoa-nut trees with 
their leaves on into the sea, and in five or six months the little fish stick to 
these [eaves im ciusters, from which they are iaken off and thrown into 

sand 
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ware, opium, coffee, iron, and other articles of 
domestic consumption ; they also send large quan- 
tities of dried bonito to Achen. Tey: make yery 
fine mats for sleeping on. 

The principal island is named Male, or. King’s 
Island, being. the residence of a chief, whose 
house is two stories high; the dwellings of his 
subjects are scattcred about the island, built of 
wood and covered with the leaves of the cocoa 
palm. ‘There are many cannon on this island, 
particularly near the king’s residence, where. as 
their principal magazine. The anchorage is very 
close'to the shore on a coral bottom; the native. 
boats Jay inside the rocks, the diarnela being 
closed by booms at night. 

The following account of the currents among 
these islands is from Mr. Horsbyse’s Directory7— 
“© In March and April, the current sets generally 
to the E.N.E. about the south Attolon, from the 
equator to latitude 4° or 5° S. and extends far to 
the east and west of the meridian of the islands. 
This current is sometimes strong, from fifty to 
sixty miles in twenty-four hours, at other times 
weak and fluctuating. Irom the equator in the 
same months to latitude 8° or 9°.N. the Current 
sets mostly to the S.W. 

“In May the current sets strong to the eastward 
near the equator, sometimes from fifty to seventy 
miles in twenty-four hours, in the track near the 
nNQ Maldivas, 





sand pits, where they remain until the fish is putrified and accompose. 
—Hamiltan’s decount of the Eust-Indies, 
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Maldivas, from latitude 2° N. to 2° S. the winds 
being then variable, but mostly from the west- 
ward. ; 

«In the latter end of June and July, when the 
S.E. trade. approaches the equator, the currents 
set often to the W.N.W. about the south end of 
the Maldivas, particularly. to the south of the 
equator. i 

“ee In October, November, and December, the 
- ourrent sets strong to the west, at times in the track. 
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Tus island of Ceyton is separated from the 
S.E. extremity of the peninsula of Hindostan by 
the Gulf of Manar, which is crossed by a narrow 
ridge of rocks and sand nearly dry, called Adam’s 
Bridge ;* and which stretches from the Isle ‘pf 
Manar near Ceylon, to that of Ramisseram near 
the continent, the distance being ten leagues: 
‘Lhe greatest depth over any part of the bridge at 
high water is three to four feet, and the only pas- 
‘sage is between the Isle of Ragveséram and the 
main, which is not above 100 feet wide with five 
feet at high water. ‘This channel is called by the 
natives Odi-aroo, or Serpent River: the shoal part 
is about 300 yards, over hard rock. East of the 
bridge the gulf igcalled Palk’s Bay, from a Dutch 
Governor.of Ceylon, and that on the west is pro- 
perly the Gulf of Manar. : 

Ceylon was known to the ancients by the name 
of Zaprobane, but the accounts of it to be found 
in ney writings are extremely vague and often 
N 5 contradictory. 


* The name of Rama’s Bridge, civen it by the Hindoos, is changed to 
Adam by the Mahometans, wilo suppose Ceylon to have been the seat of 
our first parents, and that when driver from itthey crossed by this natural 
bridge to the contiment. Modern writers suppose thia strait to have been 
formed by a convulsion, which separated the island from the sontinent, 
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contradictory. The Sanscrit name of the island 
is Tapobon, signifying the hallowed groves or wil- 
demess of prayer; the name given it by its na 

- tives is Zanca, the Holy Land ; that of Zeilan or 
Ceylon, is probably derived from Sirhal, the 
lions; the native name of the inhabitants (Cinga- 
lese), from the Indian word Sing, a lion; and 
which seems also to be the origin of Sielen-diba 
and Serandib ; by the latter of which names it is 
Imown to all Mahometan nations. In 1505, Lo- 
renzo Almeyda first ianded on Ceylon,. and from 
this period. until 1658, when they were expelled 
by the Dutch, the Portuguese maintained a supe- 
riority in the island. The dominion of the States- 
Gencral continued until 1795, when their pos- 

sessions in India were captured by the English, 
and by the ‘itaty of Amicns this island was 
confirmed to Great- Britain. 

The istand has an oval form and a circuit of 
900 miles, being 250 miles in length and 150 
broad. Almost its whole circumference is ped 
with a sandy beach, and broad berder of cocoa-nut 
trees, behind which rise double and treble ranges 
of lofty mountains covered with wood. The 
S.E. coast is particularly mountainous, the sum- 
mits xising in extraordinary shapes, which have 
acquired them the names of Friar’s Hood, the 
Elephant, the Chimney, &c. The central moun- 
tains of the island overtop those near the coast, 
and oné of their summits, named Adam’s Peak, 
may be seen fifty leagues; it is revered by the 
(“ngalece. under the name of ZZam-al-El or 
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Ham the Sun, and on its summit is a rock with an 
impression resembling that of a man’s foot, which 
according to the belief of the Mahametans is that 
of Adam, while the Candians ascribe it teSBudha, 
who after 999 metamorphoses, took flight from’ 
this spot for heaven. Hence the worshippers* of. 
this divinity formerly. flocked from Pegu, Siam, 
and other eastern countries, to visit this sacred 
print; which, however, the Christians ascribe 
with almost equal. probability to St. Thomas. 
The north extremity of the island. is . low, 


and intersected by shallow inlets surroundigg 


islands. 

The island is abundantly watered having several 
considerable rivers and a great number of lesser 
streams. The four principal rivers have their 
sources in the central mountainge<«nd are nanTéd. 
the Calamy-Ganga,* which empties itself near 
Columba; the Callu-Ganga, which falls into the 
sea at Caltura; the A¥ahavilla- Ganga, which falls 
into the great bay of Trincomalee, and the Neel- 
Ganga, which, disembogues at Matura. ‘The 
island possesses but two harbours, those of Trin- 
comalee and Point de Galle. 

The mountains of Ceylon are rich in minerals, 
particularly iron, gold, quicksilver, plumbago 
mixed with mica, copper, and a profusion of pre- 
cious stones, which latter afford a large source 
of trade. 

The soil produces rice and all the common fruits 

-w4 of 


' Ganga, river. 





a 
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of the tropics, and some scarce ones, particularly 
the celebrated bread fruit (alocarpus), which is 
here indigenous. Next to cinnamon the cocoa 
palm is the most valuable product of the island, 
by the nuts, coir, oil, and arrack, it affords for 
exports next to the cocoa is the areca palm, 
*whose nuts are also a valuable object of commerce. 
The wild quadrupeds are slephiinte in vast 
numbers, buflaloes, wild hogs, deer of various 
species, hares, a smatl species of tiger, wild cats, 
monkeys, porcupines, racoons, jackalls, squirrels, 
&c. Snakes are extremely numerous, particularly 
the deadly cobra capella. : 
The climate of Ceylon differs considerably at | 
its extreme points. On the south the vicinity of 
the mountains and the sea temper the heat, and 
the mein eéthe thermometer throughout the 
year is 82°, the Variations being very trifling ; 
on the north the medium of the thermometer is 
86°, and the maximum much greater. The inte- 
rior of the island is extremely imimical to Euro- 
peans, the confinement of the air between the 
high mountains, the marshes, and close vegeta- 
tion, producing the discase known in India by the 
name of the Jungle fever.* The lLerry-berry, 
an endeimial disease of Ceylon, is a kind of 
dropsy that proves mortal in a few days; the 

leprosy and elephantiasis are also common. 
The island divides the seasons in the same man- 
ner 
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ner as the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar 3 
thus, while torrents of rain fall on the south and 
west coasts in the S.W. monsoon, the east and 
north coasts experience an unclouded sky, and. 
vice versda Land and sea breezes, however, pren, 
vail on the coast for nine months of’ the year, 

The population of Ceylon is of several different? 
races, the Cingalese, Candians, and Malabars 
forming the great mass. The two first are the 
descendants ot’ the aborignes, and the latter are 
intruders from the neighbouring continent. -'The* 
Cingalese chiefly inhabit the southern sea-borders: 
of the island, possessed by the Europeans; they 
are remarkable for their inoffensive disposition, 
their hospitality and ecremonious politeness, and 
aversion to arms. Their religion is that of Budha, 
and their language derived fromethe Sanscrif. 
They are divided into nineteert casts, in the fol- 
lowing progression of’ consideration. 


1 Cultivators, * 11 Sieve makers, 

2 Keepers of. cattle, 12 Barbers, 

3 Fishers, 5 13 Lime burners, 

4 Drawers of toddy, 14 Drummers, - 

5 Artisans 15 Makers of charcoal, 
6 Tanners, 16 Palanquin bearers, 
7 Potters, 17 Weavers of mats, 


8 Washers of cloaths, 18 Executioners, 
9 Cinnamon peelers, “19 Those who topch 
10 Porters, ‘dead carcases. 

A number of Cingalese, and principally of the 
first cast, have been converted to christianity by 
the Portuguese and Dutch, the number of Cal- 

: * vinists 
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vinists being at present thought to be 400,000, 
and the Catholics not much fewer. The Cinga- 
lese are governed by their own magistrates under 
the supremacy of the English. 

"The Candians are the same race’as the Cinga- 
‘Tesé, and differ from them only in the effects 
produced by inhabiting the mountainous region, 
and having little or no foreign intercourse, that 
is, in possessing more energy and less hospitality. 
The religion and general customs of the Cingalese 
and Candians are also the same. Their clothing 
consists of a large piece of cloth wrapped round 
the body, a tight. waistcoat with plaited sleeves, a 
double pointed bonnet, and their fingers covered 
with rings; the women wait on their husbands at 
table, and with their children make their repasts 
‘Of what is left~ Polygamy is admitted among the 
Ceylonese, and nevertheless the men are not jealous 

- of the women. Among them it is customary to coha- 
bit on trial for some months, before the final mar- 
riage ceremony; the latter consists in tying the 
thumbs of the couple together, or enveloping 
them both with a long piece of cloth. In the 
intercourse of the sexes there is little more re- 
straint or delicacy than among the Otahciteans. 

The Malabars chiefly occupy the coasts of the 
northern part of the island, and differ in no res- 
pect fiom the same tribe on the continent; they 
are in general either merchants, tailors, fisher- 
men, or sailors. Some of -them have become 

- Christians, others have adopted Mahometanism, 
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but the great majority have adhered to the Hindoo 
doctrine. 

In the mountains near the northern division of 
the island is a savage tribe, by some said to be. 
fair complexioned,* by others negroes, name 
Bedahs or Vedahs, who hold no intercourse with} 
the other inhabitants, are without clothing or 
fixed’ dwellings, living on the produce of the 
chase and spontaneous vegetables, and passing 
the night in trees.. Their number is. confined to 
a few thousands, they speak the Candian dialagts 
and their religion is little known, but they ar jo! 
posed to follow the Hindoo doctrine. 

A considerable number of free Malays are also 
established in Ceylon, as well as county Portu- 
guese. 

Candy, the chief place of theindependent Tn. 
terior of the island, is situated on the summit of 
a hill, nearly insulated by the Maliva-ganga, 4 
deep and rapid streani, to which and to its eleva- 
tion it is chiefly indebted for its strength, being 
only surrounded by a mud wall. The mountains 
which compose the neighbouring country are co- 
vered with impenetrable jungle, and the few nar- 
row passes are crossed by strong hedges of inter- 
woven shrubs, 

* The government of Candy is an absolute des- 
potism, tempered however by traditional customs-; 
‘ the 





+ 


* These accounts are reconcileable on the supposition that individuals. 
af this tribe are white negroes, similar to the Chacrelas of Java. 
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the nobles are obliged togprostrate themselves in 
approaching the sovereign, and it is considered a 
high crime to speak, or even to cough, in the 
_royal presence. , 
The coasts of Ceylon present a long eontinuity 
unbroken by any other indentation than the 
mouths of some rivers and a very few ports. We 
shall commence the tour of the island at the south ; 
point, named Dondra head, from the violent thun- 
der squalls experienced off it; it is a low point, 
covered with cocoa-nut trees, near which are the 
ruins of a Hindoo temple, anciently the most 
celebrated of’ the island. ‘Three miles west of the 
point is Matura, on the Neel Ganga, or Blue’ 
River, a fort of consequence, with a garrivon of 
100 Malays, and a little town, inhabited by the 
descendants of the Dutch. In the vicinity are: 
two cinnamon plantations; and this part of the 
island is much frequented by elephants. A small 
island before the river’s mouth affords a sheltered 
landing place for boats, but there is generally a 
surf across the river. Belligam is.a fine bay, with 
two or three woody islands and a large fishing 
village. At Cogel is a Jagoon, two miles long 
and one broad, separated trom the sea by a nar- 
row bank of sand, which is washed away in the 
rains, and the lake then discharges its waters into’ 
the sea. ° : : : 
. Poiyr pe Gatur, the third town of the island 
and the second port, has a strong fort, garrisoned 
‘by two companies of Europeans and a battalion of 
natives. It is situated on a peninsular point, and 
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within it are the houseg.of the Europeans, besides 
a black town or pettah.. The harbour is small but 
safe, the entrance being by a very nartow: channel 
between rocks ; hence large vessels usually” prefer, 
anchoring in the road: A great quantity of arta, a 
coir cordage, cocoanut oil, and some peppery: 
cotton, and cardemums, are exported from hence, * 
as well as cinnamon. 

Bentot is a native village, celebrated for its 
oysters. : 

Barbareen is also a native village on ne 





which is one of the few places on this coast 
an European built boat can load. 

Caltura is a small fort ona hill, rising above the 
banks of the beautiful river Muliwaddy, by. which 
an inland navigation is formed to Columbo. Near 
the fortis a neat Cingalese village, where a gréat 
deal of arrack is made from the cocoa-nut liquor. 

Pantura is a village and church, as is Galkisse. « 

Corumno, the chief place of the island and 
seat of government, is of considerable extent, and: 
occupies a situation almost entirely insulated ; the 
Sea encompassing two-thirds of it, and the rest 
being bounded by a large fresh water lake: from this 
position, and there being no hills to command it, it 

_ is of considerable strength. The fort is composed 
of seven bastions, connected by curtains, and 
mounting 300 pieces of “heavy cannon : jt is also 
surrounded by a deep and broad wet ditch, with. - 
two draw-bridges. There is a good landing place’ 
at a wooden quay, sheltered by a point of rock. 

Smail 
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Small craft can lay off this quay at a cable’s length 
distance ; but ships of ae Re must anchor in 
the road, which is only safe in the N.E. monsoon. 
Within the fort are the houses of the Europeans, 
fone story only, built of stone, and roofed with 
“tiles. The whole has a very handsome appearance, 
and contains, including the Black town, 50,000 
inhabitants. The town labours under the disad- 
vantage of having no good water, which is brought 
from one mile and a half distance. There are 
several pleasant rides round the town, with country 
houses of the Dutch. 
| Necumso is a very handsome village, inhabited 
by a number of Dutch families. “It is near the 
banks of a river, with a small fort, and has’ an 
inland navigable communication with Columbo, 
from which | it-is distant twenty-four miles, A 
small island, covered with cocoa-nut trees, is 
before the river’s mouth; and here a part of the 
objects of commerce is shipped. 

Chilau is a considerable village between two 
branches of a large river. North of it commences 
a salt lagoon, separated from the sea bythe penin- 
sula of Calpentyn, which, in the N.E. monsoon, 
becomes an island. The lagoon is twenty miles 
long, and from one to threc broad; it abounds in 
fish, and is the resort of great flocks of aquatic 
birds, but is also infested with alligators, _A great 
quantity of salt is made in it by solar evaporation. 
Calpentyn is low and sandy, but covered with 
eocoa-nut trees. and has a fort and villace. 
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Aripo is a small village south of Manar Island;~ 
near it is the only zoo water on this part of the = 
coast. Manar Island is a mass of sea-sand cover- 
ed with palmyra trees: on it is a small’ fort and 
village. , 

JarrnapatTam is a handsome and considerblé 
town and fort on the north end of the island, from: - 
whence is exported a quantity of tobacco, as well’ 
as the tranks of the palmyra tree used in build- 
ing houses, and conque shells ;* the latter to Ben- 
gal, where the Hindoos cut them into braceletgagd 
‘use them in their religious ceremonies. 

Ascending the east coast of the island from 
Dotidrashead, we meet in succession Tangalle, a 
fort and village, pleasantly situated on a sinalt 
bay, with good anchorage. Between this and 
Batticolo there is no establishment, and but lite?é 
cultivation. Barricoro is a smfii fort and village 
onan island, four miles up an inlet of the sea,. 
which extends thirty miles into the country, and 
is in many places two miles broad, containing 
many islands and navigable for large boats: a 
bar, however, cr osses the entrance, on which the sea 
breaks violently in bad weather, and on which 
there is never more than six feet; yet cfaft of 
sixty tons may run over it. The shores of the 
inlet are level and highly fruitful, and at a con. 
siderable distance rise the lofty summits of the 
Funnel, Friar’s Hood, &c. The inlet abounds in 

: fish, 
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fish, particularly mullet; and from -hence Trin- 
.comalee and other parts of the island are supplied 
with rice, cattle, poultry, Xc. 
: - Trincomalee, from whose harbour the island of 
Peylon derives its principal importance to Great 
Britain, ‘is situated on the N.E. side of the island, 
on-a great gulf, forming two basins, separated by 
aneck of land. The southern basin, named Dutch 
Bay,* is filled with shoals, which prevent its 
being entered by vessels of burden, but the 
northern one forms one of the finest harbours of 
the world, being a large expanse completely Jand 
lpcked, and having many coves and creeks in 
which the water is as tranquil as in a fish pond, 
with depth for the largest ships, of which .500 
might ride at their anchors clear of each other. 
_ Un the outside of the peninsula that separates the 
harbour from the sea, is Back Bay, in which ships 
usually prefer anchoring in the S.W. monsoon,, as 
it affords them a greater facility of egress and in- 
gress. In the N.E. monsoon this bay is entirely 
exposed, and in this season its beach is covered 
with. shells of the most beautiful kind, -thrown up 
by the surf. The settlement stands on the penin- 
_sula, which terminates in a hilly headland, called’ . 
Flag-Staff Point. The works cormmand both Back 
Bay, Dutch Bay, and the harbour: they are chiefly , 
of Portuguese construction, and capable of along 
defence. Trincomalee has, however, the disad- 
> '  ¥antage 


* Tamblegam of the natives. 
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_ vahtage of being unhealthy, which scoms to be 
partly owing to the rains being here protracted 
beyond the usual period, and being immediately 
succeeded by hot sultry weather. It is probable, 
that if the-hills which surround the harbour were 
cleared of the thick wood that now covers them, 
and cultivation extended, the climate might be 
rendered much more healthy. Five or six miles 
from Trincomalee are several hot springs of the 
temperature of 98° to 106°, but which, seem to 
have no mineral qualities: they are vencrated by 
the natives. * 

The great bay of Trincomalee (Koétiar of the 
natives) is on the east of the harbour, and re- 
ceives several rivers navigable for boatsa long way 
inland. . 

Trincomalee, though well situated for tildes 
has no other than - that producéd by the trifling 
consumption of the garrison, which is siipplied 
from Madras. 

Off the south coast of Ceylon are two danger- 
ous ledges of rocks, named the Great and Little 
Bassas. ‘The Great is three leagues off shore, and 

is named Ramanpaaj by the natives of Hindostan ; 
_ it isa mile in extent, elevated: a few feet above 
the sea, which washes over it in frightful break- 
ing waves. According to the very “doubtful tra: ¢ 
ties of the natives, a Pagoda of brass formerly 
stood on it. ; - 
The Litthe Bassas are seven leagues N.E. of the 
Great, and are a similar but lesser ledge of rocks. 
VOL. UI. o : There 
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‘There is a channel between these reefs and the 
main, but ships usually sail outside of them. 

‘The pearl fishery in the Gulf of Manar, which 
had been abandoned by the Dutch since the year 
3768, was again carried on by the English in 
1796. The oyster banks are scattered over a 
-space of the gulf, thirty miles ixom north to south, 
and twenty-four from east to west. There are 
fourteen beds, the largest being ten miles in 
length, the rest much smailer; and they are no 
otherwise raised above the general bottom of the 
sea than by ‘the oysters that cover thém. The most 
valuable spots are those of coral: the ‘depth of 
water over them is three to fifteen fathoms; but 
the best fishing is in from six to eight fathoms. 
Previous to a fishery taking place the banks .are 
examined, ‘and if they are found sufficiently pro- 
ductive, a fishery i is advertised, ‘and all persons who 
wish to engage in it are invited to rendezvous at 
the Bay of Coondaatchy; south of Aripo. ‘The 
boats and their crews come from Manar, Jaffia, 
Ramisseram, and the southern part of the Coro- 
mandel coast: each boat has twenty-three persons, 
ien divers, ten persons to hanl up the divers, a 
pilot, a steersman, a boy to bale out the water, and 
a boat-keeper, with five diving stones and five 
netted baskets. 

The richest spots are marked by biapas 3 and the 
fishery commences from the twentieth of F ebruary 
to the first of March, that is; when a sufficiency of 
hoats are collected ; their number generally varies 

between 
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beiween 200 and 300, and an equal number of 
other boats usually attend with merchandise, &c. 
‘The fishery continues for thirty days, at the rate of 
150 boats a-day; that is, if seventy-five boats only 
go out, it is counted but half a-day; and if 300, 
it is two days. Government sometimes hires the 
boats, and fishes on its own account; but more 
generally the fishery is sold to the highest bidder, 
who is usually a black merchant, and he sub-rents 
it to others. a 

In 1796, the fishery was sold for... . £60,000 

In 1797, for... eet cece ee eee ees 110,000 

In 1798, for. ...-. 26.06 ve ee eee. 140,000 

Tn 1799, thebanks being exhausted, only 30,000 

In 1806, a partial fishery. .......... 35,000 
When the fishing day arrives the boatmen are 
awaked from their slumbers at midnight by the 
beating of tom-toms and the firing of a gun; and 
‘immediately on the commencement of the land 
wind, they get into their boats and set sail for the 
banks, on which they come to anchor and wait for 
daylight, when gach boat chooses its place; and 
when- the sun has warmed the -water the diving 
commences. In order to accelerate the descent 
a stone of half a hundred weight is attached to a 
cord with ‘a loop, into which the dixer puts his 
foot, and the other foot, into a basket of net-work, 
kept open by a wooden hoop, which is also sus- 
‘pended toa rope; when thus prepared, he grasps 
his nostrils with one hand, and detaching the 
stone by a sudden pull of the slip-knot that held 
it, instantly sinks. As soon as he is at the bottom 
o2 . he 
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he, .disengages his foot from the- stone, which is ims 
mediately drawn up. The diver loses ‘not a second 
in collecting whatever he can grasp on the bottom . 
into his basket ; and wlien it is full, he gives a 
"BE to the rope, which is instantly pulled up: at 
‘the same time the diver warps himself up by the 
rope, .and ‘reaches the surface some seconds before 
athe basket, which, besides oysters, often contains 
piéces of coral, rock; &c. The diver swims about the 
boat until it is his turn to go down again. The 
number of oysters brought up is very precarious, 
sometimes 150, at others only half a dozen. .The 
period the divers remain under water is generally 
about eighty seconds, and never exceeds two mi- 
nutes.* ’ : 
When the sea breeze sets in about one or two 
o”clock, the signal is made to return to the shore. 
When arrived there the oysters are conveyed from 
the boats to a place enclosed with pallisades, where 
each renter has his spot assigned ‘him, and where 
his oysters are placed in a heap, to remain ten 
days, till the fish is putrified, when they are thrown 
~ into a canoe filled with salt water, in which they 
are steeped for twelve hours, to soften the putrid 
substance and get rid of the maggots, which float- 
ing on the surface, are skimmed off. The shells 
are then washed by naked Coolies, and examined 
one by ene; those which nave pearls attached to 
them 
* Captain Perceval says six minutes, Mr. Cordiner, two minutes; and 


the latter agrees with our own observation, and with the general testimony 
af those who hare attended the fishery. 
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them are placed on one side, and the rest thrown 
away. ‘The slimy substance of the oysters mixed 
-with mud and sand, remains at the bottom of the 
canoe: the dirty: water is’ then taken up in 
buckets ahd strained through a bag that none of 
the minute pearls may be lost. Clean water is 
then poured into the canoe and the mud stirred . 
up, when the pearls fall to the bottom and the 
water and slime runs off by the inclination of 
the canoe, one end of which is clevated : the sand 
that remains at the bottom is then spread on cloths 
to dry, when it is sifted and the pearls picked out. 
The progress of washing the shells and stirring up 
of the mud in the canoe, cause the most nauseous 
stench that can be’ conceived; but the persons 
employed in it, from habit, dono seem to feel an 
disagrecable sensation. ‘The pearls attached to 
the shells are separated by a forceps and hammer. 
When the pearls are all collected they are sorted 
by passing them through -ten sieves of diffe. 
rent. sized round holes, placed each within the 
other. The pearls are thrown promiscuously into 
the first steve, which being shaken, all those pass 
through that have not 4 bulk of a large pea; the 
second sieve retains those the size of a small pea 
or grain of black pepper, and so on decreasing to 
the tenth, which receives the most minute or 
seed pearls. : . 

It is usual to sell the pearls without sorting for 
£80 the pound weight: when sorted, their value 
increases in the geometrical proportion to their 
sizes, perfect shape, and colour. The largest, al- 

03 : though 
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though generally the least perfect ft other respects, - 
‘are considered by the Indians as the most valuable, 
and are-usually sold to the native princes. The 
finest of the second class are strung in necklaces. 
-4gnd sent to Europe. A necklace of handsome pearls 

the size of a middling pea costs from £150 to 
3 300, or one guinea each pearl ; but one of the size 
‘of peppercorns may be had ‘for £15 to £20, or 
eighteen pence cach. Pearls the size of small 
* shot are sold very cheap. 

A vast number of black merchants send the 
fishery to purchase lots of oysters from thesboat- 
men.and divers, who are paid by a proportion of : 

the daily produce. The price of the oysters’ is 
usually between fwo and six *for a. fanam,-eligin 
this lottery as well as in all others, the adventurer 
sometimes gains a fortune but much oftener he 
does not clear himself. * 

The oyster banks abound with diane: but an’ 
accident to the divers is seldom known to occur. 
This forbearance of these voracious animals is, by 
the superstitious natives, ascribed to the incanta- 
tions of the shark-charmers, or jugglors, two of 
whonvare, in a manner e2 officio, permitted to 

- attend the fishery, and are paid by the boatmen and 
divers fram their share of oysters. 
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Tue coast from Cape Ramen to Point Calymere 


is called the Mariwar and Tondiman: on it are the . 


towns of Tondy and Cottapatam, visited only by 
the native vessels. On Point Calymere are two 
pagodas. ]'rom the south of this point to the river 
Coleron is the kingdom of Tanjore; the shore is 
so low that the heads of the cocoa palms are the 
first objeets seen coming from sea. 

Negapatam, an English factory taken from the 
Dutch in 1781, is near a small creek which das 
an entrance at either end of an island, and receives 
the small coasting vessels, who carry on a consi- 
derable trade here. North of the fort is a black 
pagoda, and beyond this’ five white pagodas, by 
which the coast isknown. The Indian town of 
Nagoere is on a river north of the five pagodas, and 
is one of*the most trading places of the coast, 
having several vessels‘ of 100 to 200 tans be- 
Tonging to it and navigated by natives named 
Chulias, who trade.to Sumatra, Malacca, and 
other places, on the east side of the Bay of Ben- 
gal. The exports are piece goods, rice, areka 
nut, &c. 

Karical, formerly*a French factory, on a little 
barred river, has at present no European inhabi- 

o4 tants ; 


Coromamtels , 


Cbromandel, 


-the four Chalambaram pe 


_ With food and lodging. 
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tants; its territory extended tw 
coast and one inland. BURRS 0 

: Tranquesar, (Tirangapuram of the natives,) the 
chief establishment of the Danes in India, is on 
a.barred river. The white town is surrqunded by 
a wall and defended by the citadel.of, Danesborgs 
the population within the walls is 100 Europeans, 
200 half cast, and 8,000 natives; the territory at. 
tached to it is ten square leagues and is encom- 
passed by a ditch. 

Caverypatam, close to the month ofa little river, 
is-an Indian village, to which succeeds Devicotta 


#leagues on the 


fort on an island in the mouth of the river Coleron _ 


or Cavery, which has its source in the’'C 
‘country, and is held in equal veneration with ‘the 
Ganges by the Hindoos, who perform an annual 
ceremony on its banks in remembrance of the 
matriage of the @vinity, Renganadan, with the’ 
goddess of the river. Inland from Devicotta are’ 





zgodas, two miles from 
the shore, considered so holy that the Hindoos 
have a common expression, that to secure a place 
in heaven, it is only necessary either to.be named 
Chalambaram ; to make a pilgrimage to Ramissen” 
ram ; ‘or to think of Jagernaut. The Chalamba- 
ram pagodas occupy a square of half a league, : 
are built entirely of cut stone brought from the’ 
Ghauts fiftcen leagues distant, and round them is 
a town inhabited by the attendants of the pagoda, 
and by those who supply the numerous pilgrim’ 


Porto Novo (Perangipetti of the natives) is a 
. large 
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large Indian town on a river navigable by small commu. 
craft, and has the best road on this coast, being 
sheltered og the south by a shoal; it isa place of 
considerable Chulia trade in the same objects.as 
Nagore. » The English and Danes keep factors 
here, but the trade is independent of them. 

Cuddalore is a large Indian town on a barred 
river; water, fresli provisions, chiefly hogs and 
poultry, and vegetables are procured here in 
abundance. One mile further north are the ruins 
of Fort St. David, blown up in 1784 as being 
useless, 

Ponpicuerry, the chief settlement of the 
French in India, is situated on the river Arian 
Kupain, which can only receive small vessels in 
the monsoon rains. Its road is less wild than that 
of Madras, and landing may occasionally be ef: 
fected. in ships’ boats; but thfattempt is seldom 
made, ~masula boats being always in readiness. 
The territory belonging to it, when possessed by. 

_ the French, comprised a space of three leagues. 
along the coast, and one league inland, or about 
twenty square leagues. : 

The White town is situated on the beach and 
contains about eighty European families; it is 
separated by a ditch, now nearly filled up, from 
the Pettah or Black town, which is inhabited by 
about 80,000 natives. "The fortifications were for- 
merly equally strong and beautiful, but were par- 
tially destroyed on.its capture by the English in 
1761 and 1778; andin 1793 their destruction was 

. completed, 
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cwmest: completed, so that not a vestige of.them.now re- - 
mains. : ‘ 

Three miles behind the settlement ghe land is 
so elevated as to be seen eight leagues distant. - 

Alamparva, a fort given by the native princes 

sto the French in 1750, but taken by the English 

“in 1760, and the works destroyed. It has many 
wells of good water, which isa singularity on this 
coast near the sca. The pettah is of considerable 
size. 

Sadras, formerly a Dutch factory, the fort of 
which was destroyed by the English in 1781, is at 
the mouth of the Palarra. 

., The seven Moolivaram, or Mahabalipooram, 
@oilas, are north of Sadras: four of these aréin a 
wlley, at the foot of some high land; the fifth 
‘onan elevation ; the sixth on the beach ; and the 
seventh, on a rock*a quarter of a mile from the* 
shore, is nearly washed away: it was formerly © 
closer to the main, the sea encroaching on this part 
of the coast. 

Covelong, a native town, where the Ostend 
East-India Company had a fort, “but which has 
long been a ruin. 

St. Fhomé, or St. Thomas,* (Meliapour of the 
natives), three miles south of Madras, is an ancient 
Portuguese establishment, and still chiefly inhabit. : 

J “ed 








* Named from the supposition that St. Thonaas suffered martyrdom here, 
According to William of Mahnesburs, the tonfh of this saint was visited by 
the Euglish Bishop of Sherborn, scut by King Alired in 283. 
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ed by the descendants of this nation, who have 
here a bishop suffragan of the Archbishop of Goa, 
several churches and a Franciscan convent. Many 
of the English of Madras also reside here, and. 
the roade from it to Madras is one of the usual 
tides of the Europeans and rich natives.. About 
two miles from the sea is St. Thomas’s Mount, a 
place of pilgrimage of both Catholics, Hindoos, 
and Mussulmans. Here is an Indian fort, and a 
botanic garden of the English. 

Mapnas, or Fort St. Georae} the chief settle. 
ment of the English on the Coromandel coast, aud 
second of the three presidencies, is a regular for- 
tification on the beach, one of its bastions being 
now washed by the waves: it mounts about 2,500 
guns, having three tiers towards the sea, where, 
however, they seem to be of no other use Taan 
very inefficiently to protect th€ ships in the road. 
Within the fort are all the public offices of the 
Company, counting-houses of the private traders, 
one church, assembly-room, &c. # 

The Black Town is separated from the fort by 
an esplanade, two miles in extent, and is said to 
contain 80,000 persbns; Hindoos, Mussulmans, 
Armenians, native Portuguese, and a few English, 
not in the Company’s service. It is surrounded 
by an entrenchment. ; : 

The population of Fort St. George and the 
Black Town, exclusive of Indians, is about 5,000 
Europeans, the same number of half cast, and 
500 Armenians. : : 

‘The road of Madras is the worst in India, the 

shore 


Coromandel. 
—_ 
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shure being perfectly straights The swell is at all - 


“times considerable, and the surf so great, that 


ship’s boats can never land, and therefore all com- 
munication with the shore is by boats of a pecu- 
Jiarly buoyant construction, named Masula boats ; 
‘these are composed of broad boards, the cde 
sewed together with fibres of coir, without any 
frame-work, but with thofts for the rowers.* All 
the dexterity and experience of the boatmen (who 
are bred from their infancy to the business) are 
sometimes inefféctual, and a year seldom passes 
without an accident. When the swf is unusually 
high, a catamaran, or raft, of three pieces of wood 
lashed together, with two men on it, attendg ae 
Masula boats with passengers, and has often saved 
tives when the boat has been swamped. These 
catamarans, furnished with a sail, are also used 
for fishing, and go'out to sea several leagues with 
the morning land wind, and return with the sea 
breeze. Upwards of 1000‘species of fish are found 
at Madras and vlong the Coromandel coast ; but 
the numbers of each species is not great, doubt- 
less from the agitation of the waters. ~ 





To 


QP 


* The pilots of these boars chant a song, to the cadence of whieh the 
rowers keep time with their oars, quickeniny us retarding the motion; of, 
the boat according to the nature of the_sarf, The rowers also joinsin dbo- 
rus. The custom of keeping time with fle oars to musical sounds, is-com- 
mon to all the indian nations, and was practised by the ancient Greeks, 


Against the mast the tuneful Orpheus stands, 
Plays to the wearied rowers, and‘ commands 
The thought of toil away. ————— 
Statius. Thed. 
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Teo the south of Madras is.a level plain, called 
the Choultry, where the Englishe have a great 
number of elegant houses 3 and at the south extre. 
mity of the plain is Chepauk, the palace of the 


Coromandel. 


Nabob of Arcot, almost concealed in a grove of - 


trees, : ; . 
Ennore is a village on,a salt lake, eight leagues 
north of Madras. The lake abounds in fish and 
oysters; with which latter it supplies the English 
of Madras, who also make patties of pleasure to 
lish and sail on the lake. : 
Pulicat, formerly a Dutch factory, is farnous for 
its handkerchiefs, which find their way to all parts 
of America, and are the most splendid articles of 
dress of the females of Mexico and Peru. The 
fort built by the Dutch is named Gueldria : it is+ 
now in ruins. A canal is cut from Madras to 
Palicat, by which boats conve$ fire wood to the 
former, the produce of the elevated land behind 
Pulicat, 
+. Armagon, or Duraspatam, before tHe establish- 
- ment of Madras wvas the chief settlement of the 
English on the Coromandel coast, in 1628 
_ being described as mounting twelve guns round 
_ the factory, with a guard of twenty-three factors 
and soldiers, . 

Kistnapatam, or Kalitore, is a native village, as 
are Divelan, Carera, and Gondegam ; the river of 
the latter terminates the Coromandel coast, and 
here begins that of Gelconda.. The portion of this 
coast, from 15° 80° to Chilka Lake, is named the 
Northern Cirears, with reference to the territory 

; of 


Golconda. 
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of Madras, called the Southern Circars; these are 


“financial divisions, introduced by the East India 


Company. 
Mootapilly, a village halfa mile inland. Peta- 


.pilly is a sandy. uninhabited island, close to the 
, shore, within which is the native town of Nizam- 


patam. 

The Kistna river has its source in the western 
chain of Ghauts, and after receiving many tribu- 
tary: rivers, empties itself by several branches, 
forming islands for sixteen leagues along the coast : 
the mud carried out by it has also created a bank 
parallel to the shore. The name of Kistna, or 


_ Krishna, signifying black, is that of Vischnu in his 


ninth incarnation; and hence this river is esteem- 
ed sacred by the Hindoos. 

fasulapatam is on a branch of the Kistna,° . 
which forms the Sand Ampsac, (named by the 
natives Ampsac-divi, whence Europeans have given’ 
to its most salient projection that of Point Divy). . ° 
The fort is of considerable strength, and the prin- 
cipal one between Madras and the Ganges. The 
Black Town is a mile and a half NAV. of the 
fort, and is surrounded by marshes of the Kistna, 
the approach to it being by a causeway 2000 yards 
in length; it is very populous. The fort was 
taken by storm from the French in 1759. 

Narsipore, a native town of little-trade, ten 
leagues north of Masulipatam. 

‘The Godavery rises in the Ghauts, receives other- 
rivers, and divides into two branches, which empty 
themselves by several mouths. It is considered 

‘ one © 
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one of the sacred rivers, and is visited by innuime- 
rable pilgrims. e 

Yannaon is ona branch of the river, which is 
crossed by a bar, and forms a small island. Here 
the-Frenc had their chief northern factory for 


the purchase of piece-goods. The territory of... 


their establishment contains about 6,000 souls, 

Coringa, on one of the branches of the Godavery, 
crossed by a bar, with thirteen feet. This is the 
only place on the east coast of the peninsula where 
a ship above two hundred tons can be refitted to 
any extent during the $.W. monsoon. In this season 
Coringa Bay is so smooth, that a vessel may he 
hove down ; and it is, consequently, a great place 
for building and repairing country vessels, Up 
the river is the town of Ingeram, where the 
Company have a resident for the purpose of col- 
lecting piece-goods : this beinG one of the most 
manufacturing districts of India. 

Jagernaut-Poram, or* Cocanara, is a native vil- 
lage; a mile east of which is a barred river, 
visited by the country craft. Farther north the 
low coast «of Golconda terminates, and a ridge of 
high mountains commence, which line thg coast 
to Ganjam. 

Vizagapatam is on a barred river, with ten 
feet water, but the channels shift, and there is a 
considerable surf on it with the ebb tide. Bimli- 
patam, Chicacole, Calingapatam, Aletor, Poondy, 
and Berar, are on small barred rivers, little fre- 
quented.  Ganjam, a small compact Engtish fort 

: pt on 


Orissa, 


Orissas 
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on the south side of a large river, which is much 


‘visited by native trading veseeli: 


Manikapatam, a mud fort, on the channel into 
Chilka Lake; which latter extends ten leagues 
along the coast, and receives one of «the great 
branches of the Mahamady, whose source is in 
the mountains of Bundelcund. Several other 
branches farther north form low wooded islands ; 
on one of which is the celebrated pagoda of 
Jagernaut, composed of three vast buildings, sur- 
rounded by many lesser ones. The principal build- 
ing is entered through a pyramid 344 feet high, 


_ loaded with sculpture, and some of the blocks of: 


granite are 10,000 cubic feet. The idol is: 
wood, with eyes of diamonds; and seventy féet 
from the pavement, a monstrous bull, in stone, 
prdjécts from the wall. The three pagodas are 
surrounded by a will of vast black stones, without. 
mortar. The presents made to this pagoda by the 
Hindoo princes and pilgtims surpassed those of 


Loretto, amounting annually to near a million 
sterling, upwards of 100, GO pilgrims visiting it. 
anmually. 


Cuttack river, the principal branch of the Maha- 
mady,° has its name from the town of’ Cuttack, a 
considerable distance inland. 

Point Palmyras, the south point of Balasore 
bay, is a low point covered with palm trees, and on 
each side of it a river, that on the south being 
navigable ‘for small vessels. Lhe bay of Balasore 
has but little depth, from the elevation of the 

bottem 
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bottom by the sand. carried out by the-stream of . ties: 
‘the Ganges, so that three leaguess off shor there 

is not above seven or eight fathoms, and in some 

places the banks dry at low water half a mile from 

the shore. « oe: 

The shores of Balasore bay are low and planted ° 

with cocoa palins. They are intersected by many 
rivers, or creeks; of these Kanak river, two 
leagues N.W. of Point Palmyras, is much fre. 
.quented by the native trading vessels, who earry 

xieg to Madras in the N.E. monsoon. Balasorg,; 
\pathe river Berry-Bellam, is also a place of cons 
-derable native trade, and has English, Dutch, and 
‘French factories; besides its general mass of 

Hindoo inhabitants, it has many Portuguese and 
Armenians. Vessels of 100 tons enter the riyer 

at high water. Balasore road is the ysual station 

of the pilot vessels, from whom pilots are taken 

by all vessels bound to Calcutta, Pipley and In. 

gellee are villages on thé N.E. shore of Balasore 

bay. The province of Bengal is considered to, 
commence at Pipley creek or river. 7 





The Ganges, called by the natives Padda and Beas. 
Burra-Ganga, or the Great River, is formed by 
two streams which have their sources in the moun- 
tains of Thibet. Both streams take a western 
course, inclining to the north until they meet the 
great ridge of Mount Himmaleh, which turns 
them off to the south, and in this latter co 
YOL. mI. P they 







Benga’. 
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_thiey ynite and form the Ganges. This great body 
“of water forces a passage through the opposing 


ridge of Himmaleh wich it pierces, and precipi- 
tates itself through a cavern into a bason worn 
in the rock at the hither foot of the mountain. 
The Hindoos, from the fancied resemblance of the 
cavern to the mouth of acow, venerate the river 
which issues from it in the same degree as that 
animal. From this second source the river winds 
through the rugged country of Sirinagur, until 
at Hurdwar it finally escapes through an opening 
from the mountainous tract, and enters the plains 
of Bengal, after a course of 800 miles. The 


‘breadth and depth of the river in its .comesd 


through Bengal greatly vary, the former from 
three miles to half'a mile, and in some places it is 
fordable ; but for 500 miles from the, sea, the 
depth in the charinel is 30 fect, when the river is 
lowest ; the current in the dry season runs three 
miles an hour and five miles in the wet. 

At 300 miles from the sea the Ganges separates 
into two great branches, which in their course to 
the sea diverge from each other and form a delta, 
whase base on the coast is 200 miles: and in 
which there are near twenty openings; the whole 
of the delta towards the sca being composed of 
low alluvion islands covered with wood named 
sundry, whence the tract is called -the Sunder 
bunds. a 

The western branch of the Ganges is again 
subdivided into lesser branches, the two western- 
most of which, named the Cossimbuzar and Jel- 

= linchee. 
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linghee, again unite, and take the name of the Braga, 
-Hoogly, or Hughley, to the sea; this i&the only 
branch of the Ganges navigable by-large vessels 
to the head of the delta. ; e 

Before the entrance of the Hoogly are two 
long sands, called the eastern and western séa 
reefs, and several others ; and after entering the’ 
river the navigation is not less dangerous from 
humerous shifting banks, which require to be 
constantly visited in order to ascertain the chan. 
nels; and hence the system of pilotage is here 

»@arried to a degree of perfection, unknowh in ahy 
other part of’ the world. 

The Ganges begins to rise in April, and at the 
end of July overflows the low land 100 miles from 
its banks, the rise being thirty-one feet, Towards 
the middle of August it begins to subside, and 
in October has returned to fs bed, leaving a 
fertile mud on the lands it has inundated ; and 
this benefit, as well as’ its majestic aspect, in 
some measire excuses the divine honours it 
receives from the Hindoos. 

In addition to the numerous banks, the naviga- 
tion of the Hoogly is at times rendered dangerous 
by the phenomenon named a bore, caused by the 
increased rapidity of the stream from heavy rains; 
to overcome which an extraordinary effort is made 
by the first of the flood, and this opposition pro- 
duces an elevation of the water which rushes up 
the river with a force that nothing can withstand, 


tearing ships. from their anchors, and carrying“ 
pQ2 . Pee 


Be -zut. 
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them on the banks of hard sand,* where such is 
the power of the stream, that the moment they 
touch the ground they fall over and lose all their 
masts. It is even said, that instances have oc- 
curred of small vessels having been rolied over a 
bank feel over deck, ‘without ether damage than 
the Joss of masts, nor is this improbable, when it 
is considered that the velocity of the bore is twenty 
miles an hour, and the elevation of the ridge of 
water in rushing over the banks twelve to fifteen 
feet. The noise that accompanies it is equal to 
that of a vast cataract. It commences ahout 
eighty miles below Calcutta, and is felt up to 
Hoogly. 

In ascending the Hoogly, Sagor Island is passed 
on the right hand: it islong, low, covered with 
wood, and the retreat of tigers and alligators. 
‘The channel is clése to this island, and though 
the river here is but twelve miles broad, the oppo- 
site shore is so low, that'it is not seen till abreast 
ot Ingellee. The next place to this latter, on the 
same bank, is Kedjeree, a village, before which 
ships of war usually anchor, and where the large 
Indiamen complete their cargoes, there not being 
water sufficient for them in the channels to Cal. . 
cutta when loaded.* Culpee, Diamond Harbour, 
and Fulta, succeed on the Ieft bank. ‘The two 
first are roads for shipping, where they anchor out of 

Pr. the 


4 ‘The bonks are all a kind of quicksand, but in the channels the bot- 
tom is mud, 
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the stream. The banks of the river thus far are 
monotonous, being chiefly rice grounds. Fulta, 
above Diamond Harbour on the same bank, is a-: 
handsome village, which supplies shipping with 
fresh provisions and vegetables... Here the views 


ok 


on the river begin to grow interesting, particu- ~ 


larly the left bank, which offers a continual suc- 
cession of elegant country houses of the English, 
up to Fort William, which stands on the bank of 
the river, and resembles a haridsome town sur- 
rounded by fortifications. - It has many large - 
squares and gravel walks lined with trees; a fine 
armoury, with arms for 1,000 men, and all the 
necessary establishments of a fortress of the first 
class, particularly a foundery of heavy canon. 
Half a mile above Fort William is Calcutta, the 
" intermediate space is the esplanade. Caxétrra, 
following the windings of the¢tiver, is 100 miles 
from the sea. It is the residence of the Supreme 
Government of British*India, and as well by its 
extent as its magnificence, is worthy to be the 
metropolis of this vast empire. The houses of 
the Europeans are built chiefly in’ the Greek 
style of architecture, and are equally elegant, 
. commodious, and adapted to the climate.. The 
Pettah, or Black T ‘own, on the contrary, is com- 
posed of wretched hovels of brick or clay, with 
narrow and, dirty streets.” The government-house, 
as it is modestly called, is a most magnificent 
palace, constructed at a vast expense, in the go- 
vernment of. Lord Wellesley ; but it is worthy of 
remark, that Calcutta has only two Protestant ~ 
rPgt churches, 


Senza, 


Bengal, 
~— 
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churches, while the Portuguese Catholic places 
of worshif, mosques, and pagodas are innumet- 
able. It has, however, a handsome theatre, as- 
sembly-rooms, exchange, and other public build- 
ings of amusement or business, € 

The old fort, built by the English in 1696, is 
now used as a custom-house; in it is the too 
famous black-hole, in which 123 out of 140 Eng- 
lish perished miserably, by suffocation, in 1756, 
A small column perpetuates the memory of this 
horrid event, and the cruelty of Surajah Dovwla. 


~The population of Calcutta is estimated. at '700,000. 


It has a society of Arts, Sciences, and Belles 
Letters, a botanic-garden, and other public insti, 


‘tutions. The air is not esteemed healthy, ‘there 


being many stagnant waters and marshes in the 
=~, 

neighbourhood, and besides the thick groves of 

fruit-trees that surround the town, prevent the 

free circulation of air. 

Calcutta has many private ship-building esta- 
blishments, where ve sels of 1,000 tons are con- 
structed in the best and most finished manner. 

Ascending the river from Calcutta we meet 
Barnagore, a village on the east bank, where the 
Dutch had formerly a post. Serampore, on thé 
right bank, ten miles above Calcutta, is a Danish 
establishment of little consequence, consisting of 
a few factors’ houses, and a native village, with a 
battery for saluting. 

Bankibazar, where the Ostend East-India Com- 
pany had a factory, is three miles above Seram- 
pore on the left bank; it is a native village. 
CranpEr- 
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CHANDERNAGORE; on the west bank, a. Brencht © _ Beagle 
establishment, consists of two streets -péeallel to 
the river, a mile in length, and intersetted by 
others. The fort destroyed by the English is still 
in ruins. 

Crmsuran, the principal establishment of the ‘ 
Dutch in Bengal, is also on the west bank ; it is 
a straggling town with many good houses, and 
surrounded by a rampart. The fort named Gus- 
tavus is in ruins, and the only cannon are on a 
battery for saluting. 

Hoogly is a native town two miles above Chie: 
surah, extending three miles along the river, with" 
a mud fort in ruins. Bandel, a native village of 
considerable extent three miles above Hoogly; 
the Portuguese have an insignificant establishment 
here, -_ 





tt 


« 

From the mouth of the Hoogly to the Eastern 
branch of the Ganges the coast is, as we have 
observed, a delta of low alluvion islands, sepa- 
rated by upwards of twenty mouths of the 
Ganges, ,and fntersected in every direction by 
creeks, forming an inland navigation, but little 
. known to Europeans. The only inhabitants of 
these islands are the Mollingaho, or collectors of 
salt (which is formed in great quantities by solar 
evaporation), an inoffensive race, who cheerfully 
afford all the assistance in their power to ships 
that mistake or necessity sends amongst them ; 
this assistance consists in the supply of rice and 
a little water, for the Sunderbunds are very scan- 

P 4 ~ tily 
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tily-supplied, and only from the rains, with this 
last object. These people also possess fowls, but 
they will not part with them, being destined as 
propitiary sacrifices to the Gangie Sahib, or God 
of the Woods, to protect them from wild beasts. 
Many of these fowls stray from the salt works and 
become wild, and are frequently heard crowing 
in the woods, which may lead to the supposition 
of habitations being near, and induce persons un- 
acquainted to go in quest of them, when instead 
of fellow creatures they are likely to meet the 


‘blood-thirsty tiger or leopard. 


The Burrampooter has its name by a corrup- 
tion-of the: Sanscrit Brakma-pooter, the gon of; 
Brahma ; it rises on the opposite side of. the same 
ridge as the Ganges, and first takes a directly 


- oppette course to this latter, that is to the east, 


winding through Thibet with. a rapid stream, 
washing the border of the territory of Lahsa, and 
then deviating to the S.E., -approaches within 200 
miles of the western Chinese province of Yunan ; 
hence it turns suddenly to the west through 
Assam, and enters Bengal on its N.E.. frontier. 
After its entry into this province it flows round the 
Garrow mountains; then altering its course to 
the south, it meets the Ganges about forty miles 
from the sea, after a course of above 2,000 
miles. .For the last sixty: miles before, its junc-' 
tion with the Ganges its stream has a regular 
breadth of four or five miles, and from hence to 
the sea it has the name of the Megna, from a 
river much less than itself which falls into it. It 

everflows 
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overflows, and is subject to a bore similar to, but’ 


less violent than that of the Hoogly. ve 

Between the eastern mouth of the Ganges and 
the territory of Aracan is the coast of Chitta- 
gong, under the Bengal government. Thé east- 
ernmost of the islands before the mouth of the 
Megna is named Sundeep ; it is fertile, abound- 
ing in bullocks, and fice from tigers. On the 
west side is a town, and south of this latter a 
creek, forming a good harbour. 

Islamabad, the principal town on the coast of 
Chittagong, is two leagues and a half up a rive 


it is inhabited by many country Portuguese ;° it’ 


has some trade and building places, where large 
ships are constructed. Canvas is also manufac- 
tured here of hemp grown in the territory. 

Kuttubdea island, south of Islamabad rr, is 
four leagues long, low and weody. On the east 
side-are several creeks, one of which, named Pilot 
Cotta, divides the islatid in two, but its western 
entrance from the sea is crossed by a bar with 
only five feet. On the south side of the island is 
fresh water. Mascall island, south of Kuttub- 
dea, is larger and more elevated. 





Chittogongs 
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The great region of southern Asia, between 
Bengal and China, is in general distinguished by 
the name of the Farther Peninsula, or Peninsula 
beyond the Ganges, though, properly speaking, 
it is no more a peninsula than Hindostan. A 
recent geographer has proposed the general deno- 
‘mination of Indo-China for this region, founded 
on the nations that inhabit it having strong. physical 
and moral resemblances to the Chinese, and seve- 
ral ofthe countries that compose it having been 
at different epochsvinder the dominion of China. 
It will, however, be more convenient to our man- 
ner of description to divide this region into the 
Empire of the Birmans, the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Empire of Cochin China, which also ap- 
pear to be the present political divisions. 

This region was almost entirely unknown to the 
ancierits, whose knowledge, as we have already 
noticed in the Introduction, did not extend be- 
yonda great gulf (Magnus Sinus), bounded by the 
Aurea Chersonesus. Sevetal geographers considet- 
ing this latter to be the Malay peninsula, neces- 
sarily supposed the great gu//'to be that of Siam: 
but a stricter critical examination confines the 

probable 
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probable knowledge of the ancients to the gulf of 
Martaban.* ; : 

On the arrival of the Portuguese in India, the 
maritime region on the gulf of Bengal was divided 
into threa sovereignties: 1st. that of Aracan, 
or Rokhang, trom the Ganges to Cape Negrais; 
Pegu, or Bagoo, from this cape tc Martaban, and 

. Siam from the latter to Tanasserim, near which 
commences the Malay peninsula. Siam also ex- 
tended on the China sea to Cambodia. The 
limits of these several states have since this periog 
varied in their wars, according to the vicissitubed 
of victory or defeat, and latterly the whole have 
been brought under one dominion, named the 
empire of the Birmans. In all this region the 
religion of Budha, variously modified, prevails, 
and the vulgar dialects are derived from thé mo- 
nosyllabic languages of Thibowand China. 

The Portuguese on becoming masters of Ma- 
lacca extended their inftuence to the neighbouring 
countries, particularly by aiding the native princes 
in their wars; and the English and Dutch, who | 
succeeded, were permitted to form factories, and 
to carry oi an unrestrained trade. From some 
misconduct they were, however, deprived of these 
privileges, and Europeans were forbidden to enter 

‘the country. Many years after this expulsion the’ 
English and French again received permission to 
form commercial establishments in the territory of 
Pegu, and both continued for some time to have a 


factory 


¥ Introduction, Vol. 1. p. 110, 
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factory at Syrian, and the English another at the 
isle of Negrais. 

In the middle of the last century a sanguinary 
war was long waged between the Birmans, or 
people of Ava, and those of Pegu, in which the 
English and French, by their wavering and double 
dealing, again lost their footing in these coun- 
tries, and since this period the connexion between 
the English and them has been confined to the 
speculations of private individuals, who visit Ran- 
goon for teak timber, which is paid for in the 
merchandize of western India, to the amount of 
£200,000 a year 
zum The kingdom of Aracan comprises a valley. 

between Ava and Bengal, oes which runs a. 
considerable navigable river.* The coast is in 
genefat mountainotis and rugged, overrun with 
wood, and with fev appearances of inhabitants, 
and those who are met with are unfriendly ; 
hence this coasi is seldoni ‘visited by, Europeans, 
though it is said to afford objects of commerce, 
particularly rice, salt, ivory, and wax. 

The river of Aracan is one of the most consi- 
derable of India towards its mouth, but the upper 
part of its course is little known. The town of 
Aracan is some distance up the river, and is of, 
little consequence, having few houses except: 
what are within the fort, consisting. of three 

squares, 


* The Naff, a considerable river, separates Aracau from the English 
territory, and on the south it extends to the island of Cheduba, 
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squares, one within the other, and each surround- racer. 
ed by abrick wall, twelve to fourteen feet high and 
eight feet thick. Large boats only can ascend to 

the fort, in which is the residence of the Rajah, 

or chief, kuilt of bamboo and straw. 

The places which attract notice in sailing along 

the coast are the Batanga, or Broken Islands, a 

- Mountainous and rocky cluster before the mouth 
of Avacan river, which are the resort of pirates 
and robbers; and Cheduba Island, further south, 
which is eight leagues Jong, elevated and fertile,: 
abounding in all kind of provisions, beef except= 
ed, the veneration for the cow species preventing 
one of thesd animals being brought to market. 
The island is governed by a Rajah, dependent on 
the governor of Aracen, and hasaconsiderable town. 
South of Cheduba is Ramree Island, also-fértile 
and well peopled, and with a goo. harbour ; these. 
islands were the resort of French privateers infest. 
ing the bay of Bengal. * : 

South Hast of Ramree on the main a chain of Pen 
mountains terminates what in the sea charts is ~~ 
called the-coast of Aracan, and beyond which’ to 
the south commences éicir coast of Ava. This. 
latter name however scems to be improperly ap- 

_plied, Ava being an inland country, bounded by 
Aracan on the west and by Pegu on the south ; 
"this tract af coast, therétore, properly belongs to 
the latter. As far as Cape Negrais it is tolerably 
elevated and craggy,, with clifis of red earth lining - 
the shore, and covered with small trees and brushes 
wood, It has several bays, but no known port, ° 


‘ees | 


Pegu, 
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and is lined with islands and shoals ;. the people 
are also unfriendly. 

The coast of Pegu continues shad Cape Ne- 
grais, and forms the north coast of the gulf of 
Martaban, the N.W. point of whichis named 
Pagoda Point, from one of those buildings on it, 
and is five miles S.. of Cape Negrais. The 
«whole of this coast is composed of low islands, 


_ formed by the alluvion of the great river of Ava, 


Trawaddy, or Irabatty, whose mud has also raised 
the bottom to such 2 degree, that a ship may be 
aground out of sight of land. The stream of the 
river also creates strong. and dangerous currents 5 
the tide of flood comes from the west, and the rise 
is thirty feet. 

The source. of the Irabatiy is still unknown, 
but it*is navigable for upwards of 700 miles. In 
June, July, and Aveust it winds over its sandy 
bed, a slow and sluggish stream; but when the 
rain commences it swells, overflows the country 
for thirty leagues, and rolls out a vast volume of 
water with a rapid current. 

The west branch of this river is named Persaim, 
or Basscin, from a town of the same name on the 
left bank. In its entrance is the isle of Negrais, 
on which the English had a factory, and which 
leaves a ship channel on each side. 

Diamond Island, nine leagues: S.S.F. of Cape 
Negrais, is low, a mile and a half long, covered 
with trees, uninhabited, and lined by a sandy 
beach, the resort of green turtle. 

The river of Pegu, according to some accounts; 

has 


. 
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has its source in a ridge of hills not far from the 
sea and communicates with the river of. Ava, like 
which latter it is subject to an annual inundation. 
Its mouth is crossed by a bar with but two fathoms 
at low water; the tide however rises twenty feet, 
and within the bar the depth is six fathoms, and 
the navigation unimpeded up to Rancoor seven 
or eight leagues. ‘This town contains 80,000 ins 
habitants, and is surrounded by pallisades anda 
fosse, with a battery of twelve guns. The houses 


are raised off the ground on posts, and are built of, 





timber and bamboos: the streets though ‘nar 
are paved and kept very clean. 

Rangoon is one of the principal retreats of ink 
solvent debtors from all parts of India, who sub« 
sist by carrying on some commerce ; and hence 
there is a strange medley of nations andetharac+ 
ters: Malabars, Moors, Parsegs, Armenians, Portu- 
guese, French, and English. The river is parti+ 
cularly adapted for ship-building, the banks being 
soft, the rise of tide great, and the country 
abounding with teak timber; hence many ships 
from 900-tons downwards have been built here for 
the merchants of British India. 

Syrian, on a branch of the Pegu river, was for- 
y.merly the place most frequented by Europeans, 
“who had factories here. 

Pxeu, ninety miles above Rangoon, is also a con- 
siderable town of wood with a fort, and celebrated 
pagoda of Shoemadgo. i 

The great river Thaluayan, or Martiban, the 
Sttang ae marine charts) empties itself. into the 

- 








iF 
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angle of the Gulf of Martaban ;. its source’is un- 
known, but as well as that of the-Irabatty, . is 
probably on the mountains of Thibet. It sepa- 
rates the low alluvion lands of Pegu from: the 
high land, named in the charts, the coast of Mar- 


-taban, though the territory of Pegu extends far. 


ther south to the latitude of twenty degrees. 

The kingdom of Siam extends on the Gulf of 
Bengal from the latitude 20° to the isthmus of the 
Malacca Peninsula in 10°. This coast is lined by a 
chain of high rocky islands, apparently affording 
many good ports, but it being seldom visited it is 
imperfectly known. ‘The Siamese approach nearer 
to the Chinese, both in their appearance and cus- 
toms, than the Birmans, by whom the greater 
part of their country hus been subjugated; though 
it appters that a portion of it still remains inde. 
pendant. The only places on the west coast 
known to Europeans, are Tavay, a town eight or 
nine leagues up a river, erreumbered with islands, 
Mergui town is six miles up Tanasserim river 
and is accessible to small vessels over a bar: the 
French had formerly a factory here. Tanasserim 
istwenty miles higher up the river, and is a great 
native trading place but seldom visited by Iuro- 
peans. . 

The Mergui Archipelago forms a connected” 
chain, extending 135 miles along the. coast of 
Tanasserim between the latitude 11° 25' and g° 
5'. The channel between it and the main is 
from five to ten leagues wide; and the islands are 
separated by narrow but deep straits. They are 

diversified 
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diversified, some being hilly and rocky, others level, 
but all generally covered with wood, amongst which 
is the poon used in India for ship’s masts. The 
animals seem to be wild hogs and deer ; fish is 
abundant, and the rocks are covered with small 
delicate oysters. The productions for commerce 
are dammer, edible birds’ nests, biche de mer, slate 
and marble. Among the islands are many excel. 
lent harbours, in which the tide rises twelve feet, 
The northern and southern islands, named Do. 
mel and St. Mathew, are the largest, and onthe 
north end of the latter is the harbour of Hasti "4 
capacious and safe. s 


VOL. Uf. Q 
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THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


Sovutu-east of Siam is the peninsula of Ma- 
Lacca or Mavaya, 200 Icagues long and forty 
greatest breadth.* The interior is occupied by 
mountains covered with impenetrable forests and 
apparently almost uninhabited ; the highest sum- 
mit is that named Mount Ophir, S.E. of Malacca. 
These mountains contain tin mines and give rise to 
numerous rivers, most of which are navigable by 
smal! vessels, and some of them for vessels of 
burden. The coastg seem to be divided into seven 
petty sovercigntics, of which Queda, “Pera, Sa- 
Jangore are on the vest; Johore at the cast extre- 
mity; and Pahang, Tringano and Patany on the 
east. The first place on “the west coast is Bangri 
in 9° ; it has a considerable native trade, but is 
seldom visited by Europeans. 

Janseylan, or Junkseylon, is a considerable 
island, extending forty miles in length north and 
south, and fitteen in breadth; it is united to the . 
main by a low sandy bank, one mile long and half 
a mile broad, overflowed every high water, and 

forming on the north the harbour- of Papra, 
whote 


* The absolute limit of the Malay peninsula is undefined; the narrow - 
tract that separates the Bay of Bergal from the Gulf of Siam is called the 
isthmus of Kraw; itsicast breadth in latitude 10° fs about twenty leagues, 
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_ whose entrance is crossed by a bar, on which is 
twenty feet high water springs, the rise of tide be- 
ing ten feet. The island rises in moderately ele- 
veted hills covered with wood; and has many 
brooks, which empty themselves into the sea 
through mangrove marshes: .The interior of the 
island is well cultivated, and has wild hogs and 
deer: the domestic animals are bullocks, buffaloes 
and goats; poultry is not abundant. The inha-~ 
bitants are Siamese,- and about 12,000 in number. 
The Birmans made some unsuccessful attempts to 
get possession of this island, which at. present 
seems to be dependent on the Siamese government 
on the main land within it. . 

The islands south of Janseylan are Pulo Pan: 
jang, or Long island, eight leagues long and two ’ 
broad, fertile and pleasant. ae re 

Pulo Bouton and Pulo Balam, two large and 
high islands, one of which has a domed summit 
seen twenty leagues. . Pulo Pera, a high round © 
barren rock, nearly in mid-channel of the entrance 
of the strait of Malacca, and the usual point of 
‘departure from"the strait. 

Pulo Lancavy, a large island close to the main. 

Pulo Ladda, or Pepper Island, five league?’ from 

‘the main, and opposite the navigable river Purlis, ° 
It is inhabited by piratical Malays; but is very 
convenient , for wooding*and watering. On the ; 
E. and S.W. sides are good harbours. : 

QuepDa, or Qualla, Batrang, one of the chief 
trading places of the peninsula, is in 6° north. . Its 
river’s mouth is crossed by a mud bank with twelve 


tat vita ~y 
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feet water. at spring tides, . but.-vessels. of 300 
“tons can ascend it. The banks of the river-are 
swampy, and covered with jungle..towards. its 
mouth. Seven miles up it is a brick fort and vil- 
lage, named Allestar, the residence of the Rajah. 
It contains about 300 houses, inhabited by Chi- 
_ nese,* Malays, and Chulias. Its trade has gréatly 
‘declined since the establishment of Prince of 
aN ales’s Island. Provisions, particularly bullocks 
and poultry, with fruit and vegetables, are abundant 
here. 
Qualla Moorba, six leagues south of Queda, is 
a large, deep, and rapid river, with a great sand 
bank before it; it descends from mountains 
abounding in tin. Pry River succeeds, and has a. 
Malay town at its entrance, which, together with 
a district eighteen miles up the river, and three . 
~ miles in breadth, was ceded in 1800 by the Rajah 
of Queda to the East India Company, and is de- 
pendant on Prince of Weles’s Island. 








Prince of Wales’s Island, Pulo Pinang, or Betel- 
nut Island of the Malays, is separated from the 
Malzy shore by a channel, in the narrowest part 
two miles broad, which forms an excellent har: 
bour, being sheltered from all winds but the north, 
which never blows with any violence. The nortk 
entrance is crossed by a mud bank, on which the 

least 





@ Chinese are {ound establis It the principal Malay towns. 
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least water is four fathoms, and the most, four fa’ 
thoms and a half, but it deepens within to fourteen 
fathoms. _ The south channel is obstructed by 
mud banks, but which are buoyed, and leave a 
safe channel with three fathoms and a‘half, 
» The island is five leagues long, and two to three 
broad. On the north west it rises in high hills, 
covered with large trees; on the east side is an 
extent of level ground well cultivated. The island 
has two rivers considerable for its size. That called 
Paz winds through the level part of the island for 
twenty miles; its mouth is crossed by a mud bank 
with twelve feet in the springs, but boats can as- 
cend it a considerable way.. The second river, 
_ called Taloo Meodoo, is a,rapid torrent stream 
that often overflows; its mouth is crossed by a 
sand bank. * 
Fort Cornwallis is situated on the N.E. point of 
the island, and though considerable sums have 
been expended on it, is little more than a sufii- 
cient defence against the Malays, and is incapable 
of any resjstan@e to a.regular attack by European 
tactics. The town, named George Town by the | 
English, and Panjang Panaique by the Maltys, is. 
’ of considerable extent; -the streets wide and 
Straight, with many good houses. A river runs 
close past it, and it has a good wharf for -loaded 
boats, to which water is coveyed’ by pipes. A 
governinent house, a jail, a church, and several 

“bridges have been latterly built, and other im- 
provements exccuted. © 

Pulo Pinang was granted by the King of Queda, 

a3 . in 
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“1787, to Captaia Light, who married his daughter, | 
and transferred to the East India Company. © Its 
situation rendering it ‘an eligible rendezvous for 
the British China trade, as well as a retreat for the 
~King’s ships when obliged to quit, the Coromandel 
_coast in the monsoon, a small detachment of troops 
was sent from Bengal to occupy it; and several 
English merchants, engaged in the Malay trade, 
making it their depot, it rapidly increased in po- 
pulation, particularly by the arrival of Chinese 
and Malays... In 1805 it was erected into a sepa- 
rate government, and a large establishment ap- 
pointed to it.. In 1801 the population: was 10,000, 
exclusive ef Europeahs and military; of those 2,000 
are Chinese, who chiefly follow the mechanical trades 
and shapkeeping, while the Malays, who constitute 
the mass of the remaining population, cultivate 
the soil, and chiefly” pepper, rice, areca, and cocoa 
palms. , » 

Though situated within five ‘degfees of the 
equator, -the climate of Prince of Wales’s Island 
is remarkably temperate: the sea breeze that blows 

‘regularly throughout the day moderates the heat, 
and tile vapours collected by the woody mountains 
condense in the night in heavy dews, .that perpe- 
tuate.a verdant herbage, unknown in southern 
India: - One of the mountains rises with a steep as-_ 
cent to a considerable elevation, and on its sum- 

“mit, which: forms a platform of forty yards in 
diameter, is a signal-house. - The thermometer at 

‘this elevation seldom rises above 75°, and in the 

“night falls to 60°. At the town the extremes are 

85° and 
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85° and 75°. Among several waterfalls which 
this beautiful island -possesses, one in particular 
attracts. the notice of travellers, by. its wildly 
picturesque effect: it precipitates itself down a 
rocky precipice into a. natural basin, surrounded 
by perpendicular walls of rock, whose craggy pro- 
jections are covered with lofty trees and operuceen 
shrubs, and forming a fit retreat for Diana and her 
nymphs, or for ‘Thomson’s more interesting Musi- 
dora, “ to taste the lucid coolness of the flood.” 

Pinang has no beasts of prey, nor any wild qua- 
drupeds but wild hogs, the little animal named 

- hog deer*, and the bandicoot, a species of rat. 
Alligators are very numerous, and the termites, 
or white ants, are here peculiarly destructive. Pi- 
nang is abundantly supplied with poultry from the 
opposite coast, from whence are also bremzht buf- 
fuloes for draft, and horsey are procured from 
Sumatra. . The sheep for the tables of the English. 
come from Bengal. Fruits are extremely plenty, 
particularly pine-apples, which grow wild, shad- 
docks, oranges, limes, &c. 

The harbour abounds in fish, principally of the 
flat kind. _ The rocks are covered with a delicate 
small oyster, and on the banks, before the entrance 
of the rivers, common oysters are found. In 
short, there is nothing wanting to render this. 
island theemost pleasant residence in India. +‘ 

A building-yard has latterly been established at 

; ; - Qh 7" Pinang, 


* Baba-Roussa of the Malays. 
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Pinang, and a ship of war and Indiaman of 1000 
tons have been built here, the principal part of the 
timber being brought from- sag The rise of tide 
is nine feet. 

Laroot River seems . be a pee inlet of the 

sea, as well as the river Pera, which latter is twenty 
. leagues south of Prince of Wales’s Island, and is 
crossed by a sand bar with ten and twelve feet, 
but within which the bottom is mud, and the na- 
vigation without obstacle. The Dutch’ had for- 
merly a factory on this river, to secure the mono- 
poly of its tin trade. . Opposite the river’s mouth 
are the islands Dingding and Sambelongs, or Nine 
Islands. On the east side of the former are the 
ruins of a Dutch fort,. where is a ‘good watering- 
place. . The Arroas are two groups of rocky 
islets, covered with the tree named by the Malays 
caioo-aroo, resemblixg the fir, and which grows 
chiefly in the sea marshes. These islands are 
frequented by the. Malays to fish and procure 
turtle. On the N.E. side of the Long Arroa is a 
fine sandy beach, with a run of good_water. 

Pulo Jarra and Pulo Varella are two small 
islands, in the fair way of the Strait of Malacca: 
the former nearest the Malay shore, and the latter 
hear that of Sumatra. 

Salangore, a Malay town and fort; on the south 
bank of a river, navigable at high water for vessels 
-of considerable size : it was formerly a great Malay 
trading place for tin, but the vicinity of Prince of 
Wales’s Island has destroyed its commerce. 

Matacca is situated at the mouth of the small 

‘ : river 
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river Crysorant, which can only be entered by the 
Malay proas. The fort or citadel of St. Paul,” 
built by the Portuguese, is on an elevation on the 
Icft bank of the river, and contains all the go- 
vernmentsbuildings, and a garrison of, 500 troops. 
The town on the opposite side of the river (which 
is crossed by a bridge.of several arches) is sur- - 
rounded by entrenchments, to protect it trom the 
Malays: it contains about 160 Europeans, 250 
half cast, 5,000 Chinese, 6,000 Malays, and 600 
Chulias. ‘The road is entirely open, and Jarge 
ships are obliged to anchot three miles from the 
town, from the shealness of the water closer in. 
‘The country a little way inland is hilly, and to the 
‘east of the town rises the lofty mountain of Le- 
dang, also called Queen’s Mountain, and Ophir. 
The land near the shore is low, and thickhftovered 
with wood, which it might ebe supposed would 
render the town unhealthy ; on the contrary, how- 
ever, itis one of the most healthy places of India, 
in no part of which are there more instances of 
longevity. Malacca was formerly a great trading 
place for fin, but which.is now carried to Prince 
of Wales’s Island. It is, howevér, an exgellent 
place for ships to tonch at, provisions being in 
great abundance, aud fruits in an unparalleled pro- 
fusion and variety. Amongst them is the delicious 
mangustine, of which this seems to be the western .. 
limit. a ON eae : : 
Johore River is near the extremity of the Malay’ 
peninsula: it is of considerable size, with two: 
channels in, formed by the large island of Sinca- 
pore. 


"China Sea, 
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pore. The town where the Rajah ‘resides is 


“twenty miles up the river, andis a considerable 


Malay native trading place, but seldom visited by 


. Europeans. 


Point Romania, Ogjong-Tanah of the Malays, 


_ isthe S.E. point of the. peninsula, . and is a low 


point with a hummock, named Mount ‘Barbucet; 
west of it... Off-it is a cluster of rocky islets, and 
on the’ west side of the point is Romania River, 
with but two or three feet i in its narrow entrance 
at low. water. 

Point Romania is also the east limit of the Strait 
of Sincapore, which forms the communication be- 


‘tween the Strait of Malacca and the China Sea. 
‘This extremity of the peninsula is uninhabited and 


covered with wood, the retreat of wild elephants, 
butlaloes> deer, hogs, monkies, peacocks, &c. 


:The rivers are full ef alligators and guanas, and 


the rocks covered with oysters. - In the middle of 
the Strait of Sincapore is Pedro Branco, or the 
White Rock, named from its being. whitened by 
the:dung of sea-birds. It is surrounded by sunken 
rocks. . 

From Point Romania, for a Gakacrable way 
to the north, the coast is low, woody, and lined 


‘with a sandy beach, without any place of note, but 


has several islands off it, the southernmost of which 
is Pulo Tingy, rising in a very high cone : its few 
inhabitants have their huts on the north side, 
amongst plantations of cocoa,nuts and. plantation 

trees, and on. the south side is a watering place. 
Pulo Aore (Wawoor) is small, and formed, of 
two 
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two hills separated by a gap, so as to make like 
two islands. It is covered with wood, and on the. 
S.W. side is a good bay, with a Malay village, 
but nothing is to be got, here except wood, water, 
and cocoa-nuts. yo core. : 
Pulo Pisang (plantain), or Pambeéelen, is like . 
Pulo Aore formed of two hills, but less and lower: - 
it is uninhabited. 
Paulo Timoan, or Teoman, the largest island on 
- this coast, is ten miles long and four broad; at iis 
south extremity is a double peaked mountain, ° 
named by seaman the Asses Kars. It has two 
good sandy bays, one on the S.E. where is a Maiay 
village, and the other on the S.W. with good an. 
‘chorage and fresh water. . : 
Pulo Varella, ten leagues north of Timoan, is 
a barren rock with only a few bushes.--Abreast 
of it on the main, the low lind finishes, and a 
chain of high mountains commences, and extends 
to Pulo Capas. In this extent of coast are Pahang, 
formerly a great Malay’ trading place, exporting 
rattans, areca, and gold dust. Tingoran, another 
Malay place of trade; the coast’ here again be. 
comes low, and we meet with Tringano, a consi- 
derable town on a river which may be entered by - 
vessels ‘of twelve feet, and ascended by ‘small 
craft three. leagues: it is a great Malay. trading 
place, exporting by country proas pepper, wax, 
dammer, and some gold dust found in the gands - 
of the torrents... Galantan River; farther north, 
is also a place of Malay trade. Between it and 2 
Tringano are the Reding Islands, a chain ten leagues 
long, 


gran, 
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long, parallel to the main ;. they are inhabited, af- 
ford pepper, rattans, &c. ‘but having no Roe are 
seldom visited by Europeans. 

Patany, on a bay north of a cape of the same 
name, was formerly much frequented by the Por- 
tuguese, and the English had a factory here at the 


. beginning of the seventeenth century. ‘The town is 
- surrounded by a pallisade, and has a good port. The 


Chinese settled here have some trade in their own 

vessels to Siam, Cochin China, China,-and Batavia. 
The Gulf of Stam is bounded on the west: and 

north by the Malay Peninsula and Siam, and on ~ 


‘the east by Cambodia, extending between the 
. latitudes 9° and 14°, its entrance being between 


Cape Patany and Cambodia Point.” The River - 
Meinam (Mother of Waters), or of Siam, falls into 


‘the heaW of the gulf; it is thought to rise in the 
“same mountains as the Ganges; is deep, rapid, 


and always fall. ‘It overflows in September, and 
returns to its bed in December. ‘The soil near its 
banks is composed of its mud, and forms vast rice 
marskes. There are two channels ito the river at 


-either side of a low island. The-western branch is 


the largest, and has eight or nine feet at low water, 
and eighteen feet at high water springs... On the 


-eastern branch, ten leagues up, is Bankok, a for- 


tified town; and fourteen leagues’ farther is the 
> oO 


eapital of the country, named Juruta ‘(a Portu- 
guese corruption of the native name Siyuthia), 
wwhich resembles a Chinese town. It is situated 


on a flat, intersected by canals from the river, 


_erossed by a great number of bridges of stone and 


wood, 
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wood, and the communication from different parts 
of the town is by boats. The streets run parallel. 
to the canals, with smaller intersecting ones; some 
of them are large, but the greater number very. 
narrow and dirty, and many of them are overflowed. 
in ‘the spring tides.” _Many Chinese*and Moors 
from India reside here, and their houses are of 
stone or brick, very low, and covered with tiles, 
The houses of the Siamese are like those of the 
’ Malays, of timber and bamboo, covered with palin 
tree leaves. The town: is surrounded by a brick 
wall, and defended by some batteries. In the 
city are three palaces, vast stables for the King’s, 
elephants, and many temples; and on the river’. 
are a great number of floating houses. On the - 
south bank of the river, below the city, was the 
Dutch factory, handsomely built, and Joyer down 
are villages of Japanese, Malays, ‘and Indian Por- 

' “ tuguese. 


Cambistion 


_ EMPIRE OF COCHIN-CHINA. 


‘Tue new empire of Cocmn-Curva compre- 
‘hends a considerable portion of the region of Indo- 
China, including the maritime countries of Cam- 
bodia, Tsiompa, Cochin-China, and Tonquin. 

On the east side of the Gulf of Siam in Cam- 
bodia, the only place of any note is Concao, “in 
about 10° N, on the site of a city named Pon- 
themas, destroyed by the Siamesein 1717. ‘This - 
place is frequented by the tr ading vessels of Cochin- , 
China aed China. ‘ 

The south coast of Cambodia is all very low 
And covered with small trees, and is evidently 
formed by the retreat of the sea and the alluvion 
of rivers, the soil being composed of mud, sand, 
sea-shells, and other romans of marine animals: 
it has much stagnant water, an exffeme jactivity » 
of vegetation, and a humid and relaxing atmos- 
phere.” The water is so shallow near the coast, 
that boats ‘cannot approach it within two miles. 
Cambodia Point is the south point of Cambodia, 
and the east of the Gulf of Siam. “Fiye leagues 
south of it is Pulo Oby, some miles in extent and 
formed of several hills, the centre one rising to a 
height to be seen eighteen leagues. “The inha- 
bitants are a few banished families from the main, 

who 
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who ‘cultivate rice and maize enough for their sub- 
sistence. A stream of fine water descends from 
the great mountain, and empties itself into the 
sea on the north, where 100 butts of water may be 
filled in asday. As water is in the dry. season very | 
Scarce on the opposite coast, a number of juriks 
are kept constantly employed in supplying it from 
this stream. : i 

The river of Cambodia, or: of Mey-Kong, is 
generally thought to have its source in the moun- 
tains of Thibet, and to run 1,500 miles almost in 
a straight line from north to south. . It empties 
itself by three principal mouths in latitude 10°, 
The westernmost is named Bransaab, or Matsiam, ; 
and is the most considerable ; its mouth is crossed 
by a bar with, fourteen to eighteen feet high water 
springs. The city of Cambodia, naveet™ by the 
natives Elnook, is eighty leagues up this branch, 
and consists only of one street and one pagoda. 

The second branch of the river is called the 
Japanese Branch, from its having been formerly 
frequented by Japanese junks ; and the third is the 
river of Shigong of the sea-charts. The tide runs 
a long way up this river, which is also said fo re- 
ceive the waters of a great inland lake, and to 
overflow in the month of June. The city of Sar 
Gonc is forty miles from, the rivér’s mouth, and is. 
at present ‘the chief port of the empire of Cochin- 
China, and where the vessels of war are built, the 
banks of the river abounding in the finest timber. 
‘The Portuguese of Macao have a regular trade’ 
with this port. i 

Pule , 


Canibotins 


Cuntatia, 


Dannui. 


‘Tstorapa. 
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_ PuloCondore is a group of islands twenty leagues. 
distant from the coast of Cambodia. The largest 
island is three leagues long and one broad, and 
is surrounded by many small but high islands, 
covered with trees. The large island rises in hills 


to the elevation of 1,800 feet, and is inhabited by: 
_Cochin-Chinese. On the S.E. is a village ina 


large bay, and on the west side is a good harbour, 
within some lesser islands. Fruit, fish, wood, and 
water, are the only objects procurable here. The 
English formed an establishment on Pulo Condore 
in 1702; but a few years after the Europeans 
were murdered by the Macassar soldiers they 
employed. 

The tract comprised between the braiiches of 
the river of Cambodia appear’ among the natives 
to have tessname of. Donnai ; it is aiecendod on 
the N.E. by the coast of Tsiompa, the Bim-T'uam 


“ of the natives, which is elevated, rocky, and bar- 


ren, abounding in tigers afid elephants, and thinly 
inhabited by a race, named Loyes, who are less 
civilized than the people on either side af them. 
This coast extends to Padaran. ty 

Cape St. James, the east point of the river of 
Saigong, is a high broken promontory, with rocks 
off it. Point Kega, farther N.E., is a great mass 


_ of rock resembling a vast ruined city, and joined: 


to thé main by a oe narrow isthmus ;- behind it 
rises the lofty and solitary mountain of ‘Ticou. 
Between this point and Cape Padaran the coast is 
mountainous, with only some fishing villages. 
Cape Padaran (Alui-Dun of the natives) 1 
elev: ated 
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elevated and convex to seaward ; it is separated . 


from the high mountains of Ceicer to the west 
by a remarkable chasm, called by English seamen 
the Gap of Padaran, and by the natives Cana, 
Pulo Ceieer de Terre, Hon-Cau of the natives, 


south of the Cape, is a low rocky island, with only | 


a few small plants. Pulo Ceicer de Mer, fourteen 
keagues south of Ceicerde Terre, is four miles long, 
forming two hills; it is inhabited by Cochin Chinese 
fishermen, and abounds in the edible bird’s nest. 


It has good anchorage on the west. Pulo Sapata,* 


or Shoe Island, is the easternmost of three islands - 


called the Catwicks ; it seems to be a high inac- 
cessible barren rock, the resort of sea birds, 

' The limits of the kingdom of Cochin-China 
proper are not defined in any geography ; but it 
would appear, that the nature of the<Otintry and 
the language of its inhabitawts afford an obvious 
boundary in about the latitude 17°: here the 
Mountainous coast is succeeded by a-low one, and 
the Cochin-Chinese dialect is replaced by the 
Tonquinese, ~The name of Cochin-China is de- 
tived front the Japanese, signifying Country west 
of China. ‘Together with Tonquin, it-had fownerly 
the native name of Anam 3; but since their separa- 
tion, 600 years ago, we are ignorant of its inhabi- 
tants having given it any, other denomination. 

There sdems to be no: coast on which the en- 
croachment of the sea has been more visibie, or 
more rapid, than that of Cochin-China, M. Poivre 
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having observed it to be sixty yards in the space , 


of 


Cochin. China. 


PorkineChinds 
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of five years,* (1744—1749). Towards the south 
the shores are perpendicular, and of primitive 
rock or granite; in those places there are no- 
soundings close to the shore, while opposite the 
spaces of sandy beach the’ bottom descends gra- 
dually, and consists of sand, mud, and shells. | In 


some spots the beach is composed of ridges of 


rounded pebbles, and epposite: these spots the: 
bottom is rocky. : 
The rainy season, on the coast of (ects China, 
is from September to November, when the rivers 
overflow and fertilize the lands. 
The Cochin-Chinese resemble the Chinese i in 
their features, and their language is a dialect of 


- the Chinese, though. considerably altered; their — 
_ written: characters are, however, the same. The 


characters “sf the two nations differ im many 
marked -points : the: Cochin-Chinese are sprightly, 
and immoderate talkers; so far from being jealous of 
their women, they allow them unrestrained liberty 
and the free use of their feet; and, indeed, .they 
hold them in ‘so little estimation,-that they are 
not only condemned to every species of drudgery, 
but are prostituted by their husbands and fathers, 
without shame or remorse, to whoever will pay 


for their enjoyment. ‘The men take as _many 


. wives 


i 


* This effect seems to be produced by the strong current, which, intheN.E. 
monsoon, sets froin the Grand Ocean through the channel between Formosa 
and Luconia, and strikes with gredt tiolence against the coast of Cochin- 
China, along which it takes a direction to the south, at the rate of two to. 
three miles.ay hour, 
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wives or concubines as they please, but the. first, 
in point of date, takes the lead in the house. 
Divorce is attended with no other ceremony than 
the bréaking a copper coin, or the chop-sticks, 


Cochin. Chinas 


with which they convey their fopd to their . 


mouths. : 

The Cochin-Chinese possess almost all the do- 
mestic animals except sheep; and, for labour, 
they have the elephant,.camel, horse, and buffalo. 


The mountains abound in the rhinoceros, © 


wild hogs, deer, and tigers. ‘The tropical fruits 
are also abundant, but the. chief food is rice. 
Several species of sea-weed are also eaten; and on 
_ the coasts all kinds of gelatinous mollusca form a 
staple article of food. The flesh of the elephant 
is also highly esteemed. ~ 
Though the Cochin-Chinese arg-trardy and 
experienced fishermen, their, knowledge. of navi- 
gation is very imperfect, and their voyages are 
circumscribed to the coast of which they never lose 
sight ; for, though acquainted with the use of the 
compass, they have not adopted it. Their trading 
vessels aré shaped like the Chinese junks, and the 
largest have their planks sewed together with split 
rattan; they have two rudders, one short and 
suspended almost perpendicularly, the other long 
and hung obliquely. ‘The short one is used alone in 
light winds, the long one only when it blows 
fresh, and both in scudding before a gale. 


The Cochin-Chinese vessels of war are of two — 


kinds : the larger ones are of a middle construc- 


tion, between the junk and the European ship, - 


R2Q 0° - the 
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crerin-chiws the masts and sails are however still Chinese 
fashion; the large vesscls having five or six of 
the former without topmasts, and tlre sails of 
matting composed of leaves, but which can be 
set so as to. go very close to the wind ;- as fresh 
water immediately rots these sails, when it rains 
the crew are obliged to be constantly throwing 
salt water on them. The second species of ves- 
sels of war are gallies fifty to eighty feet long, 
with two banks of oars, and carrying fifteen to 
twenty pieces of cannon, six to twelve pounders. 
In the boats the rowers face. forward, and push 
the oar from them; like most eastern people they 
keep time to vocal cadence. : 
The tides on the coast of Cochin China, and 
in the gulf of Tonquin, are very irregular, high 
water in-ceme ports remaining stationary. for 
twelve hours ; the highest tides are in winter and 
the lowest in summer. , Pe : ; 
North of Cape Padaran is the bay of Pharang, 
with a large town and harbour, to which succeeds 
Camaraigne’ bay, whose. south point is named 
Mui-Davaitch by the natives (the Talse Cape 
Avarella of Europeang), and is a lofty promontory 
with a rock like a centry-box on the summit of a 
hill. . This bay has two good ports for the largest 
‘ships; the outer one being sheltered by several 
islands, and the inner one is an extensive. lagoon 
_with a narrow entrance; here fresh water may be 
procured from a river. The only inhabitants of 
the bay are a few fishermen. 
Nihatrang, or Niatlang bay, is spacious and 
well 
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well sheltered by Tre and Fisher’s islands. It re- 
" €eives a river crossed by a bar with seven feet 
water ; above which is the chief town of the 
province (Buikang), whose inhabitants manufac. 
ture silk, and have some coasting trade. The 
town is defended by a fort-built in the European 
‘manner, under the direction of a French en- 
gineer,  * ; ; ; 
Port Hone-Cohe is a large lagoon surrounded 
by high mountains. North of it, and on the south 
side of Cape Avarella, is Ongro harbour, which is 
three miles deep and one wide. Cape Avarella 
is a conspicuous promontory in latitude 12° 50 7 
running out from a high mountain, on whose 
summit is a pyramidical rock, whence the name of 
~ Pagoda Cape is sometimes given to this point; 
a warm spring issues from the mopetdin, and it 
is said to contain silver. jive leagues north of. 
the cape is a great mass of rocks; one of which is 
perforated, and a large flat stone ‘crosses the 
cavity, as if placed intentionally to cover it. ~~ 
Phyen hatbour, farther north, is one of the best 
ports in ‘the world; it is formed by three great 
basins. The shores have a cheerful appegrance, 
being well cultivated and inhabited. .- ; 
‘The ports of Xuan-Dai and Vung-Tcheau are also 
excellent harbours; ‘on one gulf port Coumong, a 
little more north, is only fit for small vessels ; 
before it is Pulo Cambir de Terre, inhabited by a 
few fishermen, ss : bee 
-Quin-Hone, or Chin-chin, is a large land-locked 
bay, but generally shallow. The considerable 
a3 : city 


Cochin. Fira. 


Cochin-Ching, 
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city of Quin-hone, formerly a place of great trade, 
is on a river five miles from its mouth in the bay. 
It has 10,000 inhabitants and was anciently the 
capital of the kingdom. ; : 
Pulo Canton, or Collaoray of the natives, in 
about 153° is of some size, well cultivated and - 
inhabited. Cham-Collao* is another island farther 
north, three leagues off shore, five miles long and 
two broad, rising in a hill at each end; it has not 
above 200 acres of land capable of cultivation, 
the rest being covered with rocks. The east coast is 


~ composed of inaccessible rocky precipices, but on 


the S, W. where is the only village, is a good bay for 


the largest ships, and though the §.W. monsoon 


blows sight, into it, the vicinity of the continent 
shelters it from any dangerous sea, On the same 
side are -~alko some sandy coves, separated by 
rocky points, which make the communication 
very difficult, the village has not above thirty~ 
habitations. 

Opposite Collao is the mouth of the river of 
Far-ror, on which is the city of the same name, 
the present capital ofthe Cochin-Chinese empire ; 
the river is navigable for vessels of 100 tons, and 
communicates with the bay of Turon. 

Turon, or Hansan bay, is distinguished ‘by a. 
group of massive rocks to the sotith, resembling 
an enormous castle, north of whicli isa boid 
promontory forming in two peaks of unequal 
height, and joined ie ee oe oy a low isthmus. 

The 


* This island was ceded to the French, Sce page 135 of this vol, . 


we 
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This promontory, named by Lord Macartney the 
New Gibraltar, forms the south side of the bay 
of Turon, which is surrounded by hills separated, 
by vallies, producing abundance of rice. The 
bay is sheltered in every point, and has several 


islands in it, but no danger that is not above water. 


. The bottom is also a leks sand. ‘The river of 


Hansan empties itself on the south shore of the 
bay between two dry sand banks, and through a 
channel about 500 yards wide, in which the depth 
is two fathoms. The town of Hansan, or Turon, is 
on the ‘west bank, one mile from its mouth, and is a 
considerable assemblage of dweilings, the walls of 
bainboo and the covering of rice straw; a number 
of trees are planted among the houses. . Here 
ducks, fowls, fruit, and vegetables, may be ie 
in plenty, and the bay abounds ip,fish. 

rains set in in the beginning of September, a 
last till the end of Novefuber. Though within 
the limits of the monsoons, this part of the coast 
is little affected by them, and land end sez 
breezes preyail throughout the year. Ju the bay 
of Turoh the sea breeze sets in at three or four 
o’clock in the morning, and lasts till the sane 
hours in the afternoon, when a land wind almost 
immediately succeeds, but which coming trons 
elevated hills,-is cool and refreshing. 

- Hue, or Whey, formerly the residence of the 
King of Cochin-China, when this state was inde- 
pendent, 1s five leegues up a river, is very popu- 
Jous but straggling and intersected by canals, 
on-which are many passage boats. * The streets are 

Ra _ long. 





Ua 
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long and wide; the palace is fortified with about 


sixty small guns pointed through holes in the wall, 
and the whole is surrounded by treble enclosures 
of bamboo, with a ditch, &c. A considerable 
coasting trade is carried on from hence with 
Cancao, Saigong, and China, junks of 100 tons, 


. +} ascending the river over a bar with twelve feet, 
Tongtiin, + 


The kingdom of Toneuin, called by the na- 
tives Anam, commences at the river Sungon in 
about 17° north. Together with the coast of China 
and the island of Hainan, it forms the great Gulf 
of Tonquin, whose entrance is thirty-five leagues 


' wide; it’has a great number of small islands and 


shoals, and in the middle the depths are forty to 
forty-five fathoms. It receives upwards of fifty 
rivers; all of those ‘on the west appearing to be 
mouths of the great river Sang-Koi or of Tonquin, 
whose, source is in the interior of China, and 
which overflows in the rainy season from May to 
September. Most of these branches are crossed 
by bars and their navigation obstructed by banks. 
The first of consequence is named Rokbo in about 
20°, it is accessible by junks of 100 tons, and 
communicates with the principal branch of the 
river whose mouth is twenty leagues farther north; 


junks of 500 tons ascend it to Dong-Kin,* forty 


leagues from the sea, which is the ancient capital 


. of 


* From this name, which signifies, the eastern court, or palace, Euro- 
peans have made Tonquin; at present this city is called Bae-kin, or the 
northern court: its popular name is Keseho. In Milburn’s Oriental Com- 
merce it is called Cachao ; by alteration probably from Kescho. : 
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of the kingdom, containing 40,000 inhabitants. 
The houses of the Mandarins are of brick, those 
of the common people of timber and mud thatched 
with palm-leaves; the principal streets. are wide 
and paved with small stones. 

Ascending the river from the sea, the first place 


met is Domes. six or seven miles above the bar, . 


a town of 100 houses, before which the Dutch 
trading vessels anchor.* Forty miles farther up 
is the city of Hun-nam, or Hean of the Dutch, 
who had formerly a factory here; it contains 5,000 
inhabitants, and is the residence of the Chinese 
merchants, removed from the capital Bac-kin by 
‘order of the Cochin-Chinese emperor. The june- 
tion of the branch Rokbo with the main branch 
‘of the river takes place near Hun-nam, and vessels 
ascend to the latter by the Rockbo branch. 

The coasts of Tonquin arg genefally formed of 
alluvion and depositios of the sea, which are 
preserved from the encroachment of the latter by 
strong dikes. Outside of these dikes the mud and 
sand form a mixture, which is neither land nor 
water, and over which the Ponetueess slide on 
broad planks to fish. 

The principal vegetable production is rice, but 
most of the fruits, of the tropics are also cul- 


' tivated; and except sheep, of which there are none, ; 


domestic ¢nimals are abundant. The bees are said 
to give a limpid and sweet smelling honey; the 
forests are full of stigers and monkeys, which 


latter, according to the missionaries, sing as melo- ° 


diously as the nightingale! 
The 


Torguids 


Tonquin. 


~extraordinary elevation. 
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The tides in the Gulf of Tonquin are yreatly 
affected by the winds, in the 8S.W. monsoon only 
rising fitteen or sixteen feet, while in the N.E. 
they rise twenty-six or twenty-seven. This dilie- 
rence is probably caused by the currerts, which 
in the N.E. monsoon setting strong to. the west, 


_ force a great mass of water into the. gulf, while 


the flood tide coming from the south produces an 
= ‘ 

“The north shore of the Gulf of Tonquin is 
almost entirely unknown: it is said by the Dutch 
to be lined with islands, and is at present infested 
by pirates.“ : 





HAINAN. 


The Island“of Hatay, which forms the Gulf 
of Tonquin on the eas& extends from N.E. to 
S.W. 200 miles, and is 130 miles broad. On the 
south. it is generally composed of elevated moun- 
tains, affording gold and lapis-lazuli, and covered 
with various kinds of valuable trees, amongst 
which is particularly noticed thut affording: the, 
rose or violet weed, thus named from its-odour. 
‘The northern part of the island is low and level. 

The Portuguese missionaries, from whom alone | 
we have any account of this island, and whose re- 
lations are by no means infallible, describe it as 
possessing various extraordinary animals and birds, 
such as black apes with the shape and features of © 
man, et qui aiient les femmes ; bleck birds of a deep 

blue, 
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blue, with yellow ears half an inch high;* crows 
with a white circle round the neck ; starlings with 
a crescent on the beak, &c. &c. It is more cer- 
tain that the island affords abundance of rice, 
areka, and sugar-cane. It is subject to the Chinese, 
who fill all the posts of trust’ and profit, and keep . 
the aborigines in a state of abject’ subjection; ., 
these latter are described as short of stature, ge- 
herally deformed, of a “copper colour, and of in- 
offensive dispositions. The south and east coasts, 
which are alone known to Europeans, and that . 
but very imperfectly, have several good ports and 
large towns, of which the principal are Tan-Tcheaun 
on the S.W.; Yan-Tcheau, a fortified town, on the 
south, and residence of the Chinese viceroy ; 
Leongsoy, a considerable town in a_ beautiful 
country on the S.E. ; Kiun-Tcheau;_on the north, | 
bas a great trade with China., Tinflosa Island, off 
the east coast, forms a good port in the N.S, mon- 
soon. 


* Probably the-moinor, a talking bird, common in {ndia. 
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The Cuiness Empire commences on the eastern 
part of the Gulf of Tonquin with the province of 
Quantong. Between this gulf and Canton there 
are many ports, but from the exclusion of Kuro- 
peans from all but Canton, they are little known. 

- Lhe westernmost of which we have any knowledge 
is Now-Chow, a small but good port, with a town 
and fort, and one of the rendezvous of the La- 
drones. Ouchen is also said to be a good port ; 
as.is Tien-PRak, or Tien-Pe-Kien, where a great 
quantity of salt is made and sent to Canton. The 
city of Tien-Pe-Kien is’ of considerable size and 
walled round. Here ‘ships obliged to put in in 
distress can procure jury masts. and_ provisions, 
the people being civil and attentive to Europeans. 
From this part the coast is lined by a great num- 
ber of broken and rocky islands, forming some 
good ports. The most worthy of notice is Chan- 
Cheun-Cham, which name has been corrupted by- 
Europeans to Sanciam, and finally to St. John. 
It has five villages ; and it is said that the tomi..of 
St. Francis Xavier, who died here, is still to be 
seen.. ‘This island is. five leagues long, and has 
some goods ports. : 

The Gulf of Ta is a deep indentation full of 

: islands 5 
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islands; the most Conspicuous of which are the 
Ladrones, abopt ten in number, which, together 
with the Lema Islands, form a semicircular chain 
before the gulf. The Great Ladrone, or Tyman- 
Shan,* is distinguished, as its name denotes, by an 
elevated domed summit that is seen ten leagues. — 
The Ass’s Ears, or Keam-Cheum-Mee,+ has its 
name from two remarkable peaks rising from the 
same base almost perpendicularly from the sea, 
and surrounded by rocky islets. Farther east is. 
the Lema group, the largest of which, named 
Tam-Koon-Tow, is five miles in length. More 
‘within the gulf, and nearest the east shore, is the 
considerable island Lantao, or Ty-Oa, with two 
_ elevated peaks ; and farther north is Lintin, rising 
ina high hill, Most of these islands are rocky 

_ and barren, but afford water, and are inhabited 
by Chinese fishermen. ; . 
The city of Macao, calléd Ou-Moon by the 
Chinese, is situated at the extremity of a penin- 
sula of the island Ho-Chow,t near the west shore 
of theGulf.of Ta. The isthmus that unites the 
peninsula ‘to the rest of the island is 100 yards 
broad, and is crossed by a wall with a gate, guard. 
ed by Chinese soldiers, to prevent Europeans 
from entering the Chinese part of the island. 
The peninsula is about eight miles in circuit fol- 
lowing the shores, and is composed of hills, de- 

: $ : scending 


. 
* Shan, a high island or mountain; 
+ Mec has the significatien of the Paps of English seamen, 
+ Chow signifies a gmail island. 
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scending gradually towards the west, with rocky 
precipices on the east, whose bases are washed by 
the waves. The city is built on irregular ground, 
the streets narrow, and the houses of stone, mean 
and gloomy- The public buildings are chiefly re- 
ligious, there being five churches, four convents 
of men and two of women, a college for the 
education of priests, and three religious hospitals ; . 
the senate house, the government house, and the 
- European factories are the public civil buildings, 
and are all very plain. The fortifications are 
numerous, but principally detached.. The forti- - 
fied. convent of N.S. de la Guie, on the summit 
of a hill, commands a part of the city; and on 
another hill is also a fortified convent, formerly 
belonging to the Jesuits. These, and several 
batteries commanding the entrance of the har- 
bour, mount heavy guns, and are garrisoned by 
three to 400 troops, principally Indian Portu- 
guese sent from Goa. 

The population of Macao is estimated at 1,400 
males, mostly born in the city and of-mixed breed, 
the number of Europeans being very trifling. 
‘The females are reckoned at 2,400, a great portion 
of whom are Tartars by birth, purchased in in- 
fancy, and adopted by the Portuguese as future- 
wives for their sons. ‘The village of Moa, which 
adjoms the city, is inhabited entirely ‘by Chinese, 
to the supposed number of 25,000, and those 
who live in the boats in the harbour may be 5,000, 
making the whole population of the peninsula 
33,800. ° 4 ak 

Macao 
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- Macao preserits the singular phenomenon of a 
city under two distinct and very opposite govern 
ments; for though the full sovereignty of the 
peninsula nominally belongs to the Portuguese in 
virtue of. the original grant, the Chinese have 
gradually encroached on their privileges, until at 
last they have usurped the entire authority de 
facto. Originally the Portuguese were authorized 
to oblige the Chinese to quit the peninsula at sun- 
set; but this precaution being neglected, the 
Chinese have not only fixed themselves in the 
village of Moa, but even claim a great authority 
within’ the city, so that the Portuguese cannot 
even, repair their houscs without permission’ from 
the Mandarin ; neither can they cultivate the 
scanty portion of soil of which they are the no~' 
minal proprietors, the Chinese haying covered * 
every spot unbuilt on. with tombs and by their . 
religion and custom the spot Of ground in which a 
body is interred immediately becomes the sacred 
property of the family of the deceased, and is for 
ever held inyiolate. The Portuguese government 
of Macao consists of a governor, a king’s lieute- 
nant, or disem-barcador; the first sent “from Goa 
for three years,. and the latter from Lisbon for 
five. The bishop, who is suffragan of Goa, is the 
‘third person in the government.” The municipal 
government is in a senate, which assumes the 
pompous title of the august senate oF the noble city 
of Afacao. . 
The mandarin of Hone Shatedos, a town of 
100,000 inhabitants, seven leagues w est of Macao, 
has 
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has the immediate superintendance of the Chir 
nese government of Macao. 

The harbour of Macao is formed by the west 
side of the. peninsula and the east side of an 
jsland; it can receive vessels eighteen or nine- 
teen feet draft. Four miles south of the city is 
another port, named the Typa, formed by four 
rocky islands, and fit for vessels of twenty feet. 

No stranger can leave Macao without visiting 
the grotto in which Camoens is supposed to have 
composed his Lusiad; and, indeed, the situation’ 

.is capable of inspiring a poetical feeling, com- 
manding an extensive and magnificent view of 
the sea ‘and neighbouring islands. 

As no European woman is permitted to set a 
foot on the Chinese territory, all those who may 
be on board ghips going into the river of Canton 
are always landed at, Macao, to wait the return of 
the ship. 

The gulf of Ta, or of Canton, receives the great 
river Hoan-Kiang, or Ta, which rises in the proe 
vince of Yun-nan, and has a course of 800 miles. 
' The city of Canton, Quantcheau-Foo of the Chi- 
nese, is on the Pe-Kiang, which also falls into 
this gulf, fifty miles from its mouth, called the 
Bocca Tigris, from the shape of an island near 
it ;* and which is protected by a oe on each side, 

that 

* This island i is remarkable by its alternate streaks of smooth black rock 
and verdure, which, together with its shape, h cing some resemblance to 
tiger couchant, have acquired it the name of Ty-Foo, or Great Tiger, in 


Chinese, which name was transierred by the Portuguese to the mouth ef 
the river. : 
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. that a sloop of war might destroy by half a dozen | 


broadsides. In ascending the river ten miles is 
the second bar, below which the English Com- 
pany’s ships complete their cargoes; the bar being 
considered dangerous. About twelve miles higher’ 
up is Whampoa,’ where all European vessels 
anchor, and where two Chinese custom-house 
boats are appointed to every ship to prevent smug- 

gling. This road is formed by three islands, 
named Danes, French, and Bankshall. On Danes 


island the English have permission to send their 


people on shore for recreation 3 and on Bankshall 
island they send their sails, &c. to repair. 
Towards the mouth of the river of Canton the 


. banks are low and swampy, chiefly formed into 


rice grounds. Above the second bar the scene 
gtows more interesting ; high mountains rising at 
a distance from the river, the bank of which are 
highly cultivated, and interseéted by eréeks cover. 
ed with innumerable vessels of the Chinese, from 
the junk of 1,000 tons to the sanpan of the fisher- 
men, scarcely his own length. Opposite thé 
second bar; on the west bank, is a stupendous 
pagoda, beautifully situated ; and from this point 
both banks are thickly dotted with villages, pago- 


“ das, and other edifices, 


Canton is situated on the north or left bank of 
the river, and seems to Consist of three distinct 
towns, each surrounded by its wall and other 
defences. The city proper is defended towards 
the river by two high walls mounting cannon, : 
and by two castles, built-on islands in the river: 

VOL. II. 8 On . 
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Oj the land side it has a strong'wall and three - 


forts; its circuit is five miles. No European igs: 


permitted to enter it. The town, - or suburb, | 
which is accessible to Europeans, is composed of 
an endless labyrinth of narrow lanes; the centers * 
paved with little pebbles, and the sides flagged. 
‘Lhe houses are usually mean buildings, and chiefly’ 
used as warehouses and shops, the dwelling houses 
being in the city; they are built of brick and 
roofed with tiles) ‘The windows, in summer, are 


~ closed by lattices of bamboo, and, in winter, have 


frames with oyster shells, scraped so thin as to 
admit the light.. At the end of each street is a 
barrier, closed at night, so that no person can walk 
the streets after a certain hour. Every trade has 
its proper strect, and that named the China or 
Porcelain Street, from being chiefly occupied by 


- persons sellify this article, is the largest in the 


suburbs, and, indeea, the only one in which it is 
possible for two people to walk abreast without 
being jostled. Tact ; : 

The European factories are situated on the 


‘bank of the river, 100 yards from the Water; they 
“are built of brick, in a handsome stile: the English 


far surpassing the others in magnificence, and con- 
taining very handsome suits of apartments, or 
rather separate houses for the chief supra-cargoes. 
A public and most sumptuous table’ is kept by 


: the Company for all the members of the factory. 


Before- each factory is hoisted the flag. of the 


- nation it -belongs to, and which, before the late 


wars, were the English, Dutch, French, Danish, 
oO Spanish, 
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Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, and Imperial. ‘The 
population of Canton has been vatiously estimated, 
between one million and a half and 75,000; but 
calculating from the circuit of the city, it may 
probably contain. about 150,000 souls; and it may 


be estimated, that-100,000 persons live in the, 


boats on the river, making the whole population 
250,000. 

_ Ascending the coast of China to the N.E. from 
Canton, several good ports‘are mét, formerly fre- 
quented by Europeans, and ptincipally by the 
Dutch, who gave them names after their own 


fashion ; the principal are Ping-hai, or Harlem, 


which receives a river by which the Chinese junks 
ascend to the large city of Fok-ai-foo. Hai-Hong, 
or Cranimer’s Bay, is large and filled with islands, 
most of them steep and rocky, but some covered 
with verdure. Before this bay iv’Pedro Branco 
(the White Rock), about#four leagues. off’ the 
shore, and named from its summit being whiten- 
ed by the excrement of birds. _ - 

Amoy harbour is formed by two islands, and is 


capable of*folding 1,000 ships; the English had , 


formerly'a factory here, but since the removal of the 
trade to Canton no European ships visit this port. 

. Chin-Chew is a good harbour and place of great 
trade, the best sugar-candy being made here; the 


islands. near it are infesté 


d by the Ladrone pirates, 


¥ 


t 


The Chusan islands are a great archipelago, ex. . 


tending from: 29° 22’ to 30° 30’. They are gene. © 


rally mountainous, rising gradually from the sea 


to rounded summits, are.separated by narrow but 
: ae _ deep ~ 
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deep channels, and have the appearance of having 
formed one land united to the continent; their 
base is red and grey granite, and in general they 
are very barren; that named Pooto is, however, 
described as,a perfect paradise, and is inhabited 
. solely by Chinese monks, to the number of 5,000. 
Ploughman’s Island, another of them, is also in- 
habited. and covered , with verdure, but has no 
other trecs than dwarf oaks and pines. Lowang, 
one of the largest, according to the Chinese ac- 
counts, has 10,000 inhabitants. .Amongst these 
islands is Chusan’ harbour, about three leagues 
from the main land, perfectly safe and capacious. 
The town of Chusan, or Ting-hai, on an. island 
ten leagues: long, is surrounded by a stone wall 
-three miles in circuit, with twenty-two square 
bastions and four great gates, but with only a few - 
old iron guns; the inhabitants are about 4,000, 
chiefly fishermen. 

Ning-po, or Limpo, is ‘a town of the first clavs 
on a river; it has a great trade, the Chinese of © 
Siam and Batavia coming here for silk, and it has 
also a constant commerce with Japan, *Nangasa aki 
being only two days’ sail distant. Han- tcheau i is 
the capital of the province of Tche-kiang and on 
the river Tchiang ; it is the chief entrepot of the 
commerce of the northern and southern provinces. 
The river Tchiang serpentizes gouge: ue 
a richly cultivated country. , 

The Hoanc-Ha1,* or Yellow. Sea, commences 

north 


* Hoang, yellow—Kiang, 2 river of middling size; this river is ase 
galled the Kiang- ~ku. Ho, a great river. 
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. Horth of the Chusan Archipelago ; -it has its name 

from the muddiness of its waters, has no where 2 

greater depth than forty fathoms, and is conti. 

nually covered with fogs, caused by the strong 
evaporation owing to its shallowness. “0 

The Yang-tse-kiang, ‘Blue River, or River of 
Nankin, the -second of China in consideration, 
rises on the north of. Thibet in the desert 
of Cobi. The Floang-ho, or Yellow River, has 
likewise’ its source in the country of the Kal- 
mucks. These two rivers descend with rapidity 

‘ through the central plateau of Asia, and each 
meeting with a ridge of mountains, is obliged to 
make’ an immense circuit, the Hoang-ho towards 
the north and the Yang-tse towards the south, 
until they are separated by a space of 1,400 miles, 
when ‘they again suddenly approach each other, 
and wind together through, the #imense plains of 

- China to the sea, into, whth they disembogue by 
mouths only forty leagues distant from each other, 
after nearly equal courses of 2,000 miles. 

Before the mouth of the Yang-tse is the island 
‘Tsung-ming, apparently formed of. its alluvion 
being very low; it has a fortified town and several: 
villages, and is the place of banishment for Chi- 
nese criminals, . : . ; 

~_. Nanxty, on the Yang-tse, 100 miles from the 
"Bed, ~was formerly the capital of China: the ‘walls 
which surround it are ssid to have been thirty-six 
miles im circumference, but at present the houses 
are not more numerous than at Paris, It has a 
famous tower, constructed entirely of porcelain, 

. sg with 
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with nine stages, ascended by $84 steps. It has 
a great trade, particularly for porcelain and silk. 
The largest junks ascend to the city. 

The promontory of Shantung encloses the Gui 4 
of Pecheli, the N.W. extremity of the Yellow’ 
Sea. Kisanseu Bay i is on the north side of the 
promontory, and is ten leagues in extent, shel- 
tered by a group of islands on the north: it has 
two good coves, that on the S.E. at the mouth of . 
the river Ya-ma-tao, which is half a mile wide, and 
crossed by a bar with fifteen feet at high. water. - 
“The country inland is moderately clevated, and 
apparently barren, 

Tenchoo is a large walled town on abay, rele 
leagues west of Kisanseu: it has’a basin, or haven, 
for the Chinese junks, formed by two jetties, with 
an entrance thirty feet wide. The Miatau islands’ 
are a group norta of ‘Tenchoo Bay, partly rocky 
and mountainous, and partly fertile. They form ; 
good harbours. 

Peiko, or the White River, or river of Pekin, . 
empties itself into the Gulf of Pecheli:: it is 
crossed by a bar, on which there is but three or 
four feet at low-water, and the rise of tide is but ~ 
five or six feet. Within the bar the breadth of the’ 
river is half a mile, and the depth three fathoms 
at low water.. Before the. entrance of the river. 
is a group of sandy islands, at the distance of 
thirteen leagues. The a one is named 
Sha-loo- -poo- -tien. 


In 
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In the short sketch which our limits allow us to 
give of the Chinese character, we shall confine 

‘ ourselves to those marked traits in which both - 
their panegyrists and traducers agree, without pre- 
tending to enter deeply into the question of the 
perfection or imperfection of their particular in- 
stitutions, on which neither travellers or philope 
phers yet coincide. ; 

The peculiar cast of countenance, the square 
shape of the skull, the thin beard and yellow 
complexion, prove the Chinese to belong to the 
Mongol variety of the human species. The Chi- 
nese ideas of beauty are very different from ours, - 
with the men extreme corpulence being considered 
a sign of dignity and wisdom, inasmuch as it sup- 
poses a life of’ inactivity and study. . The men of 
fashion let the nails of their fingers grow to an 
enormous length, and stain theiyinair and beards 
black. Iemale beauty condsts in having the eyes © 
puckered, the lips plump, and the feet ditninutives 
to acquire which last perfection the toes of the 
infants are pressed downwards and inwards, and 
the heel forwards, by means of bandages, until the. 
foot isa shapeless mass, and the dadies rather’ 
hobble than walk. The women of’ the common 
class, who are obliged to work, are not, how. eth 
subject to this rule of fashion; 

The gévernment of China is the most sists 
despotism, ever ‘y mandarin, or officer of govern-. 
ment, haying the power of life and death over his 
inferiors, as the emperor has over him. - In fact, 
the: pretended wisdom of the Chinese laws con-. 

s4 > ays sist 
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sists in giving an unlimited authority to the magis- 
trates, and in inspiring every class of society with 
the ideas of passive obedience and thé reverence 
due to superiors ; hence each step, in approaching 
a mandarin or man of rank, is accompanied by a 
reverence, and each word is an expression of infe- 
.g Mority. ‘ 
The permanence of he Chitiese character, 
which has been considered as a proof of its per- 
“fection, proves, on the contrary, the imperfection 
of their social relations, and seems to be chiefly 
dependent on the poverty of their language, and 
the incompetency of their written characters to 
express new ideas. Hence it is, that though. the 
Chinese carry some of the mechanical arts to a 
. high degree of perfection, it is a perfection pro-. 
ceeding from immemorial routine, and not from 
the efforts of gonius : they are accurate copyists, 
but have no idea o.. improvement, and not an 
atom of invention. .. _- * * 
The art of navigation is one in which the Chi- 
nese have been described as excelling ; 3, but though 
there is reason to suppése them to have been ac- 
quainted with the use of the compass from time 
immemorial, they are still very far behind Euro- 
peans in this science. They have no instrument 
for taking celestial observations, and in their voy- 
“ages to apo: in which they are obliged to go out 
of sight of land, they are guided more by the 
stars ‘than by the compass, while in those to Ba- 

_ tavia they coast it the whole way. 

Neither is me improvement in naval architec- 
ture 
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ture much greater. Their junks are enormous arks, 
some carrying 1,000 tons; their extremities are 
prodigiously elevated, which necessarily unfits them 
for sailing on a wind, while having but little hold 
of the water they are easily overset. The hold is 
divided’ into as many compartments as there are 
merchants on board, each having a distinct com- : 
partment to stow his goods, for every merchant - 
accompanies his freight. ‘The water is also kept 
in separate tanks instead of casks. ‘Towards the’ 
stern, on each quarter, are several tiers of little 
cabins of bamboo for the officers and passengers ; 
and a midships between these is a steerage, where 
is a little chapel or josshouse, in which their idol 
is kept, which is of gold, and before it incense’ 
aud lights are kept constantly burning. On their 
arrival in port, before they begin to discharge, this 
"joss is sent on shore. . The ruddge is attached to 
the sternpost by rattan pes of which substance 
all their cordage is made; their anchors are of 
wood, with heavy stones tied tothem. ‘The large . 
junks carty three masts, each of a single piece ; 
their sails are of matting; and all round the quarters 
are stuck innumerable little flags and streamers of 
difterent colours. Many Chinese enter on board 
the English East Indiamen, and make good sailors, 
In their sanpans, or passage boats, on the canals, 
the Chinesd shew great taste.. These are a kind of 
gondolas, with a large cabin built in the centre, 
elegantly painted and varnished, and furnished 
with sofas, tables, chairs, glasses, &c. 
The 
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The numerous canals, which: unite the rivers of 
China and form an inland navigation through the 
whole country, shew rather the industry than the : 
genius of the nation; for. though their number. 
and length surprise the traveller, theix construc- 
tion, particularly the sluices, or rather perforated 
dikes, through which the boats ascend and descend, 
are extremely imperfect, and the boats being prin- - 
cipally.drawn by men, their progress is very slow. 
"Lhe canals are usually lined with stone and crossed 
by fantastic bridges, so often attempted to be imi-' 
tated in miniature on the canals in our parks. 
‘The principal canal is that of Pekin, named the: 
Imperial, which communicates between the capital 
and Canton, a distance of 2,000 miles, in which - 
the navigation is only interrupted during one day’s : 
journey, by a ridge of hills, between the provinces 
of Quamtong snl Kiam-si. ; 

Theatrical perforninncés are the principal piiblic 
amusements of the Chinése, but. in ‘their plays no 
one unity is.observed. . The here, who appears an 
infant on the stage in the first act, after having 
travelled from one end of the worden to the iter, 
often dies of old age in the last: spirits, genii, and 
talking birds and beasts are also brought on the 
stage. The Chinese are extravagantly fond of fire- 
.works, but generally set them off'at noon-day. 

‘The higher class of Chinese are, marked by their: 
indolence, and the lower by their dirtiness ; the 
former are fed by their slaves, while the latter de- 
vour even the fiesh of animals that have died of: 

disease.’ 
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disease. The’ exposition of children is certainly 
prevalent, but it would seem not to the degree 
generally supposed; many of the children found: 
dead in the streets being placed there to avoid the 
expense of burial. . _ oe 

Polygamy is authorized among the higher classes, 
and the emperor has a numerous seraglio. Mar- 
riages are decided by the parents, and the husband 
never sees his wife’s face till the ceremony is past. 
The women are generally considered. in a little 
better light than slaves, and it is not uncommon 
for a Chinese peasant to harness his ass and his 
wife to the same plough. ; 

Veneration for the dead is one of the principles 
of the Chinese religion, their ancestors being con- 
sidcred as their dies penatii, and an annual feast is 
celebrated at their tombs. ‘The religion of the 
learned Chinese is a compound of a¥Ktract reveries, 
the doctrines of Confucius, allowed by one sect, 
having somé resemblance to the Stoicism of the 
Greeks and Romans; while the tenets of another 
sect have anglogy with Epicureanism, making hap- 
piness to consist in tranquil and contemplative in- 
dolence. “The great mass of the people, however, 

- requiring a more substantial religion, have adopted 
that of Brahma, modified under the name of Fo: 
the priests of this’ doctrine, ‘named Bonzes, are 
said to ‘amount to a million, and live entirely on 
alms. eee 


— ee 
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THE COREA. 


The peninsula of Corza,* which bounds the Yel- 
low Sea on the east, is little known; but it appears 
that a chain of elevated mountains runs through it 
from north te’ south, whose summits approach , 
close to the Sea of Japan, while they decline grax 
dually towards the Yeliow Sea; they are said to 
contain gold, silver, lead, iron, topazes, fossil 

salt, &c. |_Among the animals are wild boars, 
beavers, zebellines, deer, &c. a diminutive breed 
of horses is used in labour. Though the climate 
is cold, and fogs almost perpetual, the soil is 
fruitful, producing barley, rice, and other grains. 
The coasts are lined by rocks and shoals, but of: 
the sea-ports we have no knowledge; the towns» 
are described as similar to those of China, to 
which empiréxthe peninsula is tributary, and its 
inhabitants resemble the Chinese in their persons, 
religion, and manners, They trade in their owr 
junks to China and Japan, the exports being lead, 
cotton, raw silk, ginseng, which grows in abun. - 
-dance on the mountains, cotton paper, linens, 
paper fans, &c. - 

Quelpaert Island, twelve leagues distant from the. 
south coast of Corea, is fifteen leagues in circuit, 
and rises to a peak that may be seen twenty 
leagues ; this mountain is cultivated nearly to its 
summit. Jn the vallies are scattered vast masses 
of rock, which'seem fo have been hurled from the 

: mountains 


L 


* The native namex are Kao-li and Tehao-sien. 
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mountains by a cUnvulsion of nature. The island is 
inhabited by -Coreans, and dependent on the 
peninsula: on the north is a good harbour. ; 
Dagelet Island, thus named by La Perouse, lays 
off the east, coast of Corca in the Sea of Japan. It 
is only three leagues in circuit without anchorage 
round it, there being twenty. fathoms close to the 
surf; its shores present a perpendicular wall of 
rock, with some little sandy coves where landing is 
practicable; it is one great hill covered by lofty 
trees, without any appearance of cultivation, but 
is frequented by the Coreans for the purpose of 
boat building. , 





' North of the Corea‘is the region of Chinese 
Tartary, named Manrcnounre, or the country of 
‘the Mantchoux, extending on the Yellow Sea — 
‘along the Gulf of Leotong, and pr the Sea of 
Japan to the Amur river. Jhat Portion of it in 
the Yellow Sca is desctibed by the’ Chinese as 
fruitful, populous, and well cultivated ; while the 
eastern coast, visited by La Perouse, seems to have 
no other infiabitants than a few temporary fisher- 
men. This coast.is described by the unfortunate 
navigator, as mountainous and covered with forests 
' of oaks, pines, willows,. birches, and aspins; 
while the low grounds were at that season (June) 
adorned with apple and medlar trees in bloom, and 
hazles with the fruit beginning to set; the rose 
‘and the lilly were alsg in flower, and the meadows 
were covered with grass four feet high. That 
such a country should remain unpeopled,- in the 

vicinity 
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vicinity of China overflowing with a-population of 
cultivators, is not easily to be accounted for. - 
‘The atmosphere of these regions, like those o: 
Labrador, is an almost constant fog, and the sea 
covered with fuci has the appearance of over- 
flowed meadows, i 
Ternay Bay, visited and thus named by La 
Perouse, is an indifferent port, affording wood,. 
water, and fish. The animals seen here were bears 
and antelopes, the birds were very few and chiefly 
aquatic. Shell-fish seemed also to be scarce, the 
dead shells of muscles, limpits, perriwinkles, ‘and 
purpure, only being met on the shore, and the 
dredge only brought up some oysters, whelks, 
star-fish and echini, together with small coral. 

. Suffrein Bay, which receives a river thicty yards 
wide, and Castries Bay, both visited and named by 
La Perouse, are in succession to the north. The 
latter is the olily port on this coast (as far as this 
navigator’s researches went) which affords shelter 
toa ship in bad weather; its bottom is mud, but 
the shore is lined by flat rocks covered with sea- 
weed (fucus ‘vesiculosus) which at ldw water ren- 
ders landing inconvenient. Here La Perouse 
found a Tartar village. of four huts constructed of 
the trunks of firs neatly dovetailed at the angles, | 
the roof of bark supported by a frame, anda raised 
bench surrounding it inside ; the fireplace was in 
the middie and the smoke passed out through a 
hole in the roof.. This appeared to be only a 
summer fishing residence, a river falling into the. 

"bay abounding in salmon, which the Tartars took. 
both 
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both by nets arid spears, and smoked the bodies, 
while the head, gills, and mucilaginous parts they 
devoured or sucked raw. ‘These people received 
the French navigators with hospitality. - 

The’ Amur or Sagalin-Ula rises in Mongul Tar- 
tary, on the frontiers of the Russian dominions, 
and empties itself’ into the Gulf of Ochotsk, with- 

"in the island of Sagalin. Its stream is tranquil, its 

navigation unimpeded by rocks or shoals, and its 
banks bordered by magnificent forests. The 
Russians consider this river throughout its course 
as the natural boundary of their empire; but at the. 
close of the seventeenth century, when commis. - 
sioners were appointed to define the limits, the 
Russians allowed themselves to be over-reached 
by the Chinese, to whom was confirmed a ‘large 
‘tract on the left bank of the river to the sea. 
»- The island of Sacatin or Sgcaxren is named by 
the Mantchou Tartars, whg- iahdvit its northern 
parts, Zchoka and Saldan ; by the inhabitants: of 
Jesso‘it is called Karato, and by the Japanese Oh 
Jessu and Kitta-Jesso, Upper and Northern Jesso. 

To thosé who cannot appreciate the difficulties 
‘attending the navigation of an unknown sea, ene 
veloped in constant fog, it must seem singular, 
that though three able and persevering Navigators 
made it an object of their particular research, to 
ascertain the insularity of the land of Sagalin, it 
still remains doubtful whether it is an island sepa- 
rated by a narrow strait from the main, or a penin- 
sula joined to it by a low isthmus, - 

La Perouse being obliged by the winds and 

other 
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other circumstances to quit the gulf to which he: 
gave the name of Channel of Tartary, without 
exploring it to its head, endeavoured to ascertain 
the fact by a particular interrogation of the natives 
both of the continent and of Sagalin. ‘The latter 
assured him that their country was surrounded by 
water and traced a strait separating it from the 
continent; .the former, however, described to 
him the manner in which the boats from the 
mouth: of the Amur, proceeding to the bay. of 
Castries, were drawn across a narrow neck of 
land covered with sea-weed. La Perouse himself 
observed, in corroboration of this latter informa- 
tion, that the depth diminished gradually towards 
the head of the gulf, and that there was no current ; 
hence he was inclined to believe, that if a chan-~ 
nel existed, it was so encumbered by sand and 
weeds as to aflord a passage to boats only. 
Broughton, who lailed eight leagues higher up the 
gulf than La Perouse, found the depth diminish 
until he could proceed.no farther with the ships. 
From hence he dispatched his boats to examine 
the shore, which they found composed of low 
sandy land, and of which they made the circuit 
without finding any opening; hence he was per- 
suaded that. no strait existed. . Krusenstern, who 
visited the gulf at the mouth of the Amur, to the 
north of the supposed isthmus or strait, agrees with 
Broughton as to the non-existeuce of a strait, and 
founds his opinion on an extended reasoning, not 
having been able to ascertain the absolute fact. The 
chief of his reasons is the freshness of the water 
; : in 
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in this northern gulf, caused by the stream of. the 
Amur, which would not be the case if the salt 
waters of the southern guif could mix with those | 
of the north by a strait 

Sagalin,extends between the latitudes of 46° and 

5° N. La Perouse, who traced the west side, de- 
scribes it as very elevated towards the middle and 
flat towards the south, where it appears susceptible 
of cultivation, the vegetation appearing extremely 
vigorous in the large oaks, firs, birches, and wil- 
lows, that compose the forests; and the low 
grounds are covered with rose trees, angelica, 
sarana, &c. The sea abounds in fish, and the 
rivers:swarm with salmon and trout. The inhabi- 
tants of this coast towards the south are the same 
race as the Ainos of Jesso, and subsist by hunting 
and fishing. 

All the east coast examined by. Krusenstern, 
presents wooded vallies, baind ‘witch the sum- 
mits of the mountain$S are concealed in the 
clouds, but beyond the 51° the land. descends 
and is composed of sandy downs: This coast 
appears to be nearly uninhabited. The north, 
part, opposite the Amur, is occupied by the Mant- . 
choux Tartars. . At the S.E. end of the island are 
the bays of Anicoa and Patience; on the former- 
of which the Japanese have a post to collect and 
dry fish for the ® consumption of Niphon. 
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RUSSIAN TARTARY, OR SIBERIA. 


Russian Hada or SipeRTA, Commences om 
the west shore of the Gulf of Okotsk, or Sea of 
Tartary, north of the mouth of the} Amur, in 
about the 53% degree of latitude. Between the 
Amur and Uda are counted twenty rivers, but 
none are worthy even of being named. .The Uda - 
is of considerable size, but is choaked with sands : 
on it is the Russian establishment of Udskoi, 
seventy wersts from its mouth, chiefly composed 
of exiles. Between the Uda and Okota the coast 
is bold and csr, having fourteen fathoms depth 
~at three leagues distatize.. In this extent the Rus- 

_ sians name forty-three rivers: amongst them the 
Aldoma is of considerable size; ‘the Ulkan i is twenty 

. yards wide at the mouth and the tide rises nine 
feet; the Urak is 150 yards broad, but rapid and 
full of shoals, and crossed by a bar with only five 
feet.. Between this river and. Okotsk are some 
salt works, the only ones in these countries, and 
they are insufficient for the Russian establish- 
ments. _ Si, 

The river Okota eiities itself into a bay at 
the N.W. extremity of the galf of Okotsk ; its en- 
trance is 600 yards.wide, but is crossed. by a bank 
of sand through which there is but one shifting’ 

channel 
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channel sixty yards wide, and with but five feet 
depth at low water: besides the sea breaks vic- 
lently on the bank in high winds., Within the. 
bank the depth is seven fathoms, but it-shoals so 
as to be navigable for boats only one.mile. The 
. bay is also shallow, there being only ten fathoms 
three leagues from the entrance of the river, and 
the bottom is loose. sand that does not hold; so 
that, in every respect, it isa bad harbour, but there 
is no. other between it and the Amur. : 

: _ The town of Oxorsk is built on a tongue of 
land, washed by the Okota on one side and by the 
sea on the other. In 1790 it consisted of 132 
houses of wood, a church and magazine; nor has 
_it much increased since, the population in 1805 
being only 2,000 souls, composed of the officers 
of government, some Cossack soldiers, Russian 
sailors and exiles. f 

The sdle defence is a fallisaded .fort. This 
miserable place is, however, the capital of the 
province of Okotsk, and has in its dependence 
the peninsula of Kamtschatka, and the Kurile 
and Aleutian isles. ‘Here is also an“ admiralty, 
and places for building vessels. 

The climate of Okotsk is unhealthy, ‘the: at- 
mosphere being enveloped in constant fog. The cold 
winds from the sea prevent the growth of any trees’ 
a mile and a half from the shore; the fertility, | 
however, increases inland, and behind a ridge of 
hills, at the distance of five miles, trees, good 
pasture, and a more pleasant climate are found. - 

Okotsk depends for almost all the necessaries of 

' ote : life 
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life on the interior of Siberia, and the manufie-. 
tures and productions of Europe are brought to 
it by. land from Russia; an annual caravan of 

5,000 to 8,000 horses arriving J from Yakutsk with 
all these objects. 

The chief food of the inhabitants is fish, fresh, 
smoked, and salted, and this diet, together with 
the cold humidity of the climate, makes scurvy 
the most predominant disease. Shoals of salmon 
make their appearance when the river resumes its 
bed, and in July, when they are in .perfection, 
the inhabitants lay in their winter’s provisions for 
themselves and dogs, of which each person has a 
team of twelve to twenty-four to draw his sledge. 
These animals, in summer are fed on the offal of 
"the fish, as well as the cattle, which gives a very: 
bad flavour both to the milk and_ flesh .of the 
latter. x 
Shoals of hersings,and sturgeons sudeeed the 
salmon in succession ; at the close of April ducks, 
geese, and storks: make their appearance, and the 
two latter go off again in June, when snipes suc- 
ceed, Wild ducks cover the bay in summer, and 
form a great ‘portion of the winter food of the 
people: the hunting them is one of the. greatest 
amusements of the place. In summer they lose 
their guill feathers, and consequently cannot fly ; 
at this time, therefore, forty or fifty canoes quit 
the shore with the ebb-tide, and getting outside - 
of the ducks, when the flood makes, they drive’ 
them in before them till close to the shore, when 
they are hemmed in by the canoes, until the tide 

falling, 
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falling, the canoes ground and form a barricade 
round them : .an ‘officer of police who presides at 
this business gives the word. of command, and 
men, women, and children jump out of the ca- 
noes, armed with sticks, nets, and cords; the first 
to knock the ducks on the head, and the latter to 
enclose them or tie them together. This scene is 
of an amusing nature, for sometimes a misdirected _ 
blow falls on the head of a friend instead of a 
duck ; at others they seize each others prey, and 
the various noises of the people, mixed with the 
cries of the ducks, and the screams of an im- 
mense flock of gulls that always hover over them, ' 
produce an uproar that must be heard to be con- 
ceived. One hunt-often produces six or 7,000 
ducks, and the poorer inhabitants smoke. and salt: 
them for winter. 

From Okotsk to the Gulf of Tauskoi the coast 
lays E.N.E., and has fiftech fathoms at three 
leagues distance. ‘Taus is a small Russian esta- 

- blishment at the mouth of a river, which can 
only receive boats; it is inhabited by a few Cos- 
sacks and exiles. ‘The river Yamsk falls. into’a 
guiph, and has a small establishment of exiles 
on it. : ; : 

The N.E. extremity of the sea of Okotsk, ‘or 
of Tartary, forms-a deep gulf, the head of which 
is separated into two branches by a peninsula. 
The westernmost branch is called the gulf of In- 
giga, and on a river which falls into it is a Rus- 
sian settlement of 100 soldiers, 400 Cossacks, - 

73 ~ and 
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and 200 families of exiles. The eastern branch. 

- is named Penzina, from a river at its head, whose 
entrance is choked by rocks, and frozen the 
greatest part of the year. On the Acklan, which 
falls into the Penzina, is the Russiatr establish- 
ment of exiles named Acklanskoi. 
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‘Tue peninsula of KamTscuarka is usually un- 
derstood to commence about the 58° of latitude, 
where the tract that separates the Gulf of Pen. 
gina and Behring’s Basin is‘so narrow that both. 
seas are seen from the summits of the central 
mountains. ; 

The south point of the peninsula is named Cape 
Lopatka, from its resemblance to the scapula of 
aman, From this Cape the land rises gradually 
to the north, and for forty miles from the Cape is 
extremely barren, producing only dwarf cedars 
and willows. Beyond this tract are large vallies 
covered with birch, aud “ith “many lakes. In 
latitude 53° the ridge of mountains divides into 
two branches, which diverging, enclose a barren 
valley, sixty-five miles long and three to fifteen 
broad. The mountains again converge towards 
the north till they approach each other within two 
miles, and through this pass the Kamtschatka 
tiver flows. Beyond this pass the ridges again 
diverge, ‘and form a fertile valley 180 miles long, 
and in some places forty miles broad, whose soil 
is a rich mould mixed with volcanic ashes and fer- 
ruginous sand: the climate of this valley also 
differs greatly from that of the coasts, being shel- 

Th | "tered 
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tered from the Frozen Sea winds. “In advancing 
tothe north, the country again becomes barren, 
stony, and sandy, and the climate more severe. 

Tlie peninsula has . several volcanoes, which 
cause earthquakes, and give rise to hot springs. 
The rivers are numerous and flow towards each 
sea, but none are of any consideration. , The 
Most common trees are poplar, larch, birch, wil- 
low, alder, cedar pine ( pinus.zembla), fivs (pinus 
abies) oriental plane, juniper, &c. . The peninsula 
has excellent pasture for large cattle, of which, 
however, there are very few. - The nettle is used 
for the purposes of hemp ; the. root of the sarana, 
or water lilly, is eaten in lieu of bread, as are sc- 
veral species of fucus (palmatus, esculentus, sacha- 
rinus, &c.) The imperfect attempts at cultiva- 
fion hitherto. made, have’ been confined to the 
vicinity of the-coasts, and have proved little satis- 
factory, barley an‘ oats, which are tlie only corn 
that ripens, returning only two to three for one. 
Potatoes, turnips, carrots, and other esculent ve- 
getables, are only produced in the gardens of a few 
of the most industrious Russian settlers. 

The wild animals are bears, rein deer, the ar- 
eulis, or wild sheep, horses, marmots, ermines, 
black, red, and stone foxes, sables, gluttons, sea 
otters, and seals innumerable. — The. alca arctica 
arrives in great Rights in. spring to breed; when 
also appear wild geese and ducks, .and several 
species of gulls. ‘Lhe climate of the coasts is cold 
and humid, the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul 
remaining frozen fren: December to March. 


The 
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The Kamtschadales, or aborigines of the penin- 
sula, are naturally mild, hospitable, and honest, 
but averse from regular labour, all attempts to 
induce them: towards agriculture having failed: . 
their stature is short, their heads large, their faces 
flat, thin lips and chin, and they have but little 
hair. The number of these people is every day 
diminishing so rapidly, that a few years will pro- - 
bably see the race extinct. When the Russians 
first visited the peninsula in 1696, the population 
was estimated at 70,000 ; in 17°71 it was reduced 
to 11,000; and in 1793 to 1,053. The canses of 
this depopulation are, the small-pox, which ‘in 
1768 carried off upwards of 5,000; the venereal 
disease, which was known before the arrival of the 
Rossias, and to whose ravages the libertinism of 
the Kamtschadales gives a greater extent; and 
finally, in 1800, an epidemical disease almost de- 
stroyed the remaining popidutiorf. a 
The Kamtschadales have-in general been con- 
verted to the Greek religion, and -have adopted 
many of the customs of the Russians, particularly 
- the habit of intoxication. >They however retain 
their ancient music, lascivious dances, language, 
. and some part of their dress.. The summer they 
employ in fishing, and salting and smoking the ' 
produce for winter. Inthe autumn they gather - 
the berries of the water lilly -and kipery, which 
the Russians purchase to make brandy. In the 
‘Spring they frequent the rocks and swamps to 
collect sea birds’-eggs, which they preserve-in fish 
oil. ; 


. The 
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‘The habitations of the Kamtschadales towards 
the south are named isbas and balagans ; the for- 
mer being the winter dwellings, and the latter the 
summer: they are both elevated on posts twelve 
feet from the ground. Towards the north the 
winter cabins are sunk in the earth to preserve 
the heat; but which also preserves the stench of 

<theix putrid fish and other ordures, and renders 
them insufferable to any but a Kamtschadale. Ten 
to twenty of these cabins form the largest of their 
villages. The mode of travelling in Kamtschatka, 
in wintcr, is on sledges, drawn by dogs; four to 
eight of these animals being yoked to a sledge: 
the rate of their going is ten to fifteen wersts an 
hour, or 200 wersts in forty-eight hours. The 
value of a draught dog is from 30 to 100 rubles. 
The Russian nhabitatits of the Peninsula, in 
1793, amounted to 1,687. 

The only forcign merchant vessels that have 
as yet visited Kamtschatka are, one from Bengal 
in 1786, which disposed of a small part only of her 
eargo, at St. Peter and St. Paul; a second from 
the same place, in 1792, found no sale; anda 
French vessel, commanded by a Russian, in the 
latter year. Nevertheless, a vessel, direct from | 
Europe, could afford to sell the same. goods 
800 per cent. cheaper than what they can be 

- brought for by land, as is proved by the following 
prices of some articles at Kasan and Kamtschatka, 
in 1793. : 

; Kasan. 
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Kasan. Kamtschatka. 


Robles. Kopees. Rubles.  Kopees. 
A yard of stout linen. . 21 0. . 189 


A pair of boots....... 3 0.. 12t018 


1b. of soap........ - 0 6.. 0 60t0100 
Apair of thread stockings1 25. , 4to 5 
1 1b. of candles....... 0 S.. 0 80to0100 
Ilb. of tea .......0., 20.12 0° —¢ 
1Mb. of sugar......... 050... 8 0 
ilb. of leaftobacco.... 0 5.. 3 0 
1b. of wheat flour.... 050.. 5 @ 
IIb. of barley do...... 060.. 8 0 
Alb. of rice.......... 010. 1 0 


Previous to 1783, Kamtschatka had but two 
places considered as towns; Bolcheretz, which 
was the seat of government, and St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Jn that year Nishnei Kamtschatka was 
erected into a city, and the governinent transferred. 
to it. In the same yeargthe %peninsula afforded 
a revenue of 40,000 rubles, arising from the tribute 
paid by the Kamtschadales, from a duty on furs, 
anil from the proiits o1 the salz of brandy. 

The governor of Kartschatka is usually a gene. 

. tal officer; his salary is only 600 rubles a year, 
and he is expected to keep a table for bis officers. 
This, however, cannot be very expensive, if’ his, 
general bill of fare is the same as given by a récent 
voyager,—fiesh, salted and smoked geese and wild 
ducks, fresh and smoked rein-decr flesh, wild 
sheeps’ tozigues ane salmon. ube 

The west coast of the peninsula is ‘generally 
low and sandy to the foot of the mountains, which 

in 
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in some places approach close to the shore, and 
are rugged, at others they recede eight to ten 
leagues inland. On each of. the three principal 
rivers which empty themselves on this coast is a 
Russian establishment: that of Bolcheretz is the 
principal, having, in 1793, thirty-five houses and 
235 inhabitants, with a fort of five bastions and: 
twenty cannon. It is situated eight leagues up 
the Bolchoya-Reka, or Great River, in whose 
mouth the rise of tide is nine feet. 

Itchinskoi, the second establishment, is on fi'the 
Itchil, and has not increased since 1771, when 
it had ten houses and fifty inhabitants. The third 
and most ancient establishment is on the Tigil: in: 
1793 it had a church, forty-five houses, and 338° 
inhabitants; in. 1804 its houses were oaly in- - 
creased to fifty... ae tow 

The east coast is entirely hignPaiiade the - 
shore composed of nightrocky cliffs and headlands, 
with small coves filled with shoals and rocks. - The 
depths, three aes off shore, are thirty to ninety 
fathoms. . ; a 

Awatska Bay, on the S. E. part of the ppendtilas 
is a very capacious harbour, and the only one fit 
for large ships; it is entered through a strait one 


-mile and a half broad and four miles long, within 


which it expands to a basin twenty-five iniles in 
circuit, with regular depths, from fifteen to seven 
fathoms. The shores, except on the N.W., are 

elevated, level, and well wooded. . : 
- The bay abounds in cod throughout the year, 
and when the frost brgaks up turbot and rays are 
taken 
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taken in great quantities. Herrings and smelts 


Est Coast. 


arrive in April and remain till June, when they — 


are succeeded by shoals of salmon of different 
species. The rivers Awatska and Paratunka fall 
- into the bay on the north. yoy 

The bay has three harbours, St. Peter nd St. 
Paul, or Niakina and Nakowoi, on the east, and 
Tarjinskoi on the south. St. Peter and St. Paul 
has only room for half a dozen ships, moored head 
and stern; the south side of the port is formed by 
a low narrow point of land, on which is the town, 
which, in 1793, contained only eighty-five Russian 
inhabitants, and so slow has heen its progress, that 
in 1804 it had but 150 souls, of whom twenty- 
five only were females. The general neglected 
state of the country may be inferred from Krusen- 
stern’s description of this settlement; « Nothing, 
says he, is visible here, that could persuade any 
one of its being inhabited by “civilized people. 
The shores of the harbour are strewed with stink- 
ing fish, for which a number of half-starved dogs 
are seen fighting. In vain the eye looks round for 
a single decent house, for a road, or even a well 
beaten path.. No meadow, no garden, no enclo- 


. sure of any kind denotes cultivation or property, - 


a few decayed huts and balagans, some planks 
laid across the rivulets, which require the greatest. 
caution in passing them; half a dozen cows pas- 


turing, and innumerable’ dogs lying in holes, 
which they scratch in the ground to defend them. | 


selves from the flies, are the objects which St, Peter 
and St. Paul’s present to the disappointed traveller.” 


The 


Mast Coast, 
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The harbour of Rakowoi has its name from 
abounding in .cray fish: it is three leagues deep 
and two miles broad, with twelve fathoms depth. 
Tarjinskor harbour is separated from the sea by x* 
narrow neck of land: it is five miles Weep and , 
half a mile broad, with six fathoms depth. 

Cape Cronotskoi is the south point of a large 
bay, at the: north extremity of which the river 
Kamtschatka empties itself, after a course of 500 
wersts. The greatest depth in the entrance at 
high water is eight feet, and in bad weather the 
sea breaks quite across; small vessels can however . 
ascend it 200 wersts. Six wersts from the en- 
trance, on the left side,:is a considerable lagoon 
frequented by ‘seals. Nishnei, or Lower Kamt- | 
schatka, is on the river, thirty wersts from its 
mouth; it is the seat of government, and had in . 
1793, 508 habitants, in 1804 its houses were | 
only 100. 

The river Anapkoi, tie aoaheen ‘honnaaty of 
the peninsula, on the east empties itself into the 
Gulf of Oukinskoi. Cape Ilpinskoi is the north 
point of this gulf, and is a high rocky promon- 
tory, joined to the main by alow sandy isthmus, 
at times overflowed by the sea. In the gate is * 
the island Karaga meri by Anus 





From Kamtschatka to the Frozen Ocean the 
coast of Asia is inhabited by the’Koriaks and the 
Teutktches. Theformer, whose number is thought — 
not to exceed 2,000 individuals, occupy the banks 

of 
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of the Oluthora and Anadyr ; they are thé same 
race as the Kamtschadales, but are erratic: theit 
huts are a kind of conical tents of poles, coyered 
with rein-deer skins, . 

The Tchuktches inhabit the peninsula between 
the Gulf of Anadyr and the Frozen Ocean; their 
number is estimated at 1,000 families, divided into 
little societies or tribes, some of whom fix’ them.. 
selves on the banks of rivers or sea coast, for the 
purpose of fishing, while others lead an erratic 


fife with their rein-deer, wandering in search of. 


pasture. These animals seem to be almost the only 
compensation that nature has bestowed on these 
polar tribes for their many deprivations; their 
milk and their flesh afford a constant supply of 
food; their skins serve for clothing, their bladders 
for bottles, and their bowels for cord; while har. 
“nessed to the sledge, they draw their masters over 
the ice and Snow; they, aré no however, capa. 
ble of much fatigue, twelve’ to eighteen miles a 
day being as much as they can perform, Their 
food costs their owner nothing, the moss they 
scratch from under the snow being almost their 
only nourishment. It is said that some of the 
- Tehuktches have no less than 50,000 of these 
animals, : “y 
The features of the Tshuktches are coarse, and 
according to travellers have nothing of the 
Tartar cast, Their huts or tents are formed of 
four poles, which sérye to extend-a canopy or 
covering: of reindeer skins; the fire-place is in 


the middle, and the beds Which surround it are 


composed . 
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Teutxis, composed of branches’ of trees and skins: these 
dens are filthy in the extreme, and the manner’ 
of feeding is equally disgusting. The dress of 
“the women consists of a single garment of skin 
fastened round the neck, so that by -untying a 
“knot they appear in a perfect. state of nature. 
~ The Tchuktches and Koriaks are constantly at war, 
their weapons are bows and arrows.. 

The description of these barren’ and fou 
_ coasts will not long detain us, for they offer lit- 
tle to create an interest or to gratify curiosity. 
The Gulf of Anadyr is a deep indentation which 
“receives the river of the same name: the south 
‘point of the gulf is Cape St. Thadeus, and the 
north cape Tchukutskoi. The bays of Met- , 
shigmena and St. Laurence are deep inlets, be-- 
tween Cape Tchukutskoi and the east cape: ; this 
latter is the extremity of a high peninsula joined 
to. the main by a narrow low isthmus. | 





’ The islands which from their proximity seem 
properly to belong to the Asiatic continent, are 
Behring’s and Copper Island, S.E. of Cape Kamt- 
schatka. The first is distant from the peninsula 
sixty leagues, and is about forty miles long; to- 
‘wards the §.W. it is mountainous, but level on 
the N.E. On the north are two bays’ with rivu- 
lets, where the Russian hunters sometimes win- 
ter. The island is without wood,. uninhabited and 
surrounded by reefs: it is said that, in north 

_winds, 
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winds, pieces of native copper are found washed 
upon the shore. Bont 
Maidenoi-Ostrof, or Copper Island, i8 nine 
deagues east of Behring’s, having many rocks 
between'them : it is eight leagues long, high and 
barren. “The islands called Sinde by the Russians, ‘ 
are the same as the St. Laurence Island of 
Behring, and the Clarke’s Island of Cook; by 
the Tchuktches they are named Euvogen, They 
are sixteen leagues S.E. of Tchukutskot Cape, are 
~eamposed of high mountains, and are frequented 
by the Tchuktches. ~~ 
Anderson’s Island ‘of Cook has béen sought for 
‘jn vain by the Russians, it is therefore probable 
that our navigator was deceived by a fog bank, 


‘ea 
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* From the S.E. coast of China to the peninsula 
_ of Kamtschatka a chain of.islands encloses the 
seas of Corea, of Japan, and of Tartary. . The 
first of this chain is Foraosa, called by the natives_ 
Pacahimba, and. by the Chinese Tai-wan: it is sepa- 
rated from the Chinese province of Fo-kien by a 
channel twenty leagues wide, and estends between 
the latitudes 21° 54 N. and 25° 18",. A chain 
of mouniains runs through it from nor th to south, 
abounding in mineral "productions, particularly 
gold, silver, CONDE cea vermilion, coals 
&e. ee 
The idland is divided into eight provinces, 
three of which, on the west coast, are subject to 
“China, and in these only the gold mines are 
worked. These provinces are the richest of the 
island, being covered with magnificent trees and 
watered by an infinity of rivulets, which fertilize 
the valliés, abounding in rice, sugar-canes, &c. 
The island has few wild animals, except deer and 
. monkies, and it is without horses, asses, or sheep. 
Bullocks are used in lieu of the former for labour. 
The woods abound in pheasants, heath cocks, 
wild pigeons, &c. The climate is healthy and. 
: temperate, 
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temperate, but the island is subject to frequent ° 

earthquakes, . iyo x eS 3 

Taizwan, the principal town of the Chinese, is 
On the west coast; is very populous and rich, in all 
respects resembling the Chinese cities ‘of the cons 
tinent. It is defended by a fortress, built by the: 

Dutch, and‘ named Fort Zelandia, still in good -. 
repair.. The harbour only admits vessels of eight 
feet, and in general the other ports are also shoal, 
and the navigation obstructed by sands... 
“~ The inhabitants of the eastern side of the island 
are described as savages, without regular govern. 
ment. In their features and complexions they 


resemble the Malays, but-speak a language that 
has no affinity: to any other, Their capis are OL 


bamboo, : without furniture; their cloathing. only 
a piece of cloth wrapped round the..waist, and 
‘their food what they procure by the chase.” ‘They 
raise ornamental cicatriees*on the skin to resem 
ble trees, flowers, and animals, and blacken their 
teeth. . Their religion is an idolatrous polytheism, 
They dispose of their dead in the same manner as 
the islanders of the Pacific, exposing the bodies 
on stages. By their religion women are not al- 
lowed to bear children until the age of thirty-six, 
and the priestesses maintain this custom by various 
barbarous practices. It is also said that there is 
a race of gigantic negroes on the island, 

The small islands round Formosa are Lamay, 
three leagues from the S.W. point, two leagues 
in circuit, and well cultivated. ~ 

_ ug. The 
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<The WNela Rete Rocks are ‘a reef above anid: 
“five leagues south of the south point of Formosa. 
~<° Bottol ‘Tobago Sima, twenty leagues -east ‘of. 
“the S.E._point of Formosa, is.a high’ ‘iéland, saddle * 
shaped,/: five leagues in circuit, well 2ultivated 
‘sand inhabited... South by east of it ne. miles is: 
“a lesser island, o=° asic saubsauce 18 
aw The Cumbrian’s Reef i is seven ox He fen 
: pn of Bottol-Tobago, in..the fair way of the, 
channel, between it and the Bashee Islands... 
*"te'The Piscadores,..or. Fisher’s Islands, Pehoe co 
the. Chinese, ,are.a group of islands and rocks in 
theochannel of Formosa, about eight leagues dis-' 
‘tant-from.the..coast.of the latter-y Pehoe or Pong- 
chu. the.Jargest, is ‘well inhabited , by Chinese. 
»These:islands extend fifty miles nortli and oath, 
- and have good. Toads among t them. ™ arig ting ate 


_ 





a ini of islands extends from the stort: “end 
-of Formosa to the Japan archipelago, and. are 
comprised in two groups. The westernmost group, 
‘or the nearest to Formosa, are named by the na 
tives Madjicosemah, and are seventeen in number: 
the westernmost of this group is a solitary low 
plang, four leagues distant ee the body of the 


AER, 


-island is named Tay- pinahan.e . sess #- 
“The Lieu-kiew: (Lieu-chew, Likeujo, Levtchet® 
“Lekuejo, &c. &c.) islands, form the second group, 
and are nineteen in number.° The most considera- 
ble is named the Great Lieu-kieu, being thirty-five 
_leagues long, north and south, and six broad :.on 
= Sts. 
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its N.W. coast is the harbour of Napakihn, or Na- 
pachan, which is entered by a very narrow entrance 
with only two fathoms and a half at low water, but 
within it expands to a large basin, with seven fa- 
thoms.’ At each side of the entrance is a square 
stone fort, with holes as if for wall pieces. The 
town on this harbour is the principal of the island, 
and the royal residence. These islands, together 
with the Madjiscosemah, are governed by one so- 
vereign, tributary to China, though the natives ate 
of the Japanese race. The islands are fertile, pro- 
ducing wheat, millet, maize, rice, pepper, camphor, 
silk, besides other objects of commerce, as salt, 
coral, pearls. They abound in horned cattle, hogs 
of a very large breed, and fowls; they also possess 
horses and deer. ‘The natives carry on an esta-" 
blished trade with China, Formosa, and Japan. 


vi 
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_ ISLES OF JAPAN, 


- The Empire of Japay, as it is usuaily called by 
Europeans, consists of three considerable, and q. 
great number of small islands, separated from 
the peninsula of Corea and the coast of Chinese_ 
Tartary by the Strait of Corea and the Sea of 
* Japan, and extending between the latitudes of 
BOP and 419. ge ee fam ween deal 

These islands were first made known to Eur 
tope by Marc Paul, who collected some details re- 
specting them from the Chinese, under the name 
of Zipangri. In 1585 or 1543, they were first: 


visited by the Portuguese. . eat os : 
The name Japan (Je-per: or Je-paun) is Chinese, 
and signifies the Country of the Rising Sun, The 
three principal islands are Niphon, .Kiusiu and 
Sikokf. Their surface presents a variety of moun: 
tains, hills and valleys, Many of the mountaing 
contain volcanos, but in general they are well 
clothed with evergreen trees, and give birth ta 
numerous rivulets, which fertilize the valleys, but 
seldom arrive at the magnitude of rivers, The - 
hills are cultivated to their summits, and present 
the smiling picture of human industry, in the 
midst of vestiges of physical convulsions. In the 
- island of Niphon, in the eentre of an extensive 
valley, 
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valley, is a lake, said to be in length equal to fifty 
hours of a horse’s pace, and one-third of that in 
breadth. The east coasts are lined with rocks, 
against which the sea beats with incessant fury. 
The climate approaches to humid, the most abun- 
dant rains falling after midsummer, and during 
this'‘season it thunders almost every night. ‘The 
maximum XK the thermometer, at Nangasaki, in 
August is ninety-eight, and the minimum in Ja- 
nuary thirty-five. .. The summer heat is, however, 
~moderated by frequent sea breezes, and the snow 
never lies on the ground more than a few days. 
Rice is the principal grain cultivated, but wheaf, 
barley, rye, and Indian corn are also produced 5 

_ the potatoes are indifferent, but peas, beans, cab- 
bages and turnips are equal to those of Europe. 
The islands have no apple trees, but pears grow to 
“a very Jarge size; and oranges, figs, shaddocks, 
bananag, ¢ocoa-nuts, jacks, and other fruits of the 

_ tropics arrive at perfectiorf ; gihger, black pepper, 
sugar, cotton and indigo are cultivated in great 
quantity ; the tea shrub grows wild inthe hedges, 
and on the sides of the lesser mountains are found 
the Indian laurel and camphor. ‘The islands also 
afford other medicinal plants, sueh.as the muquet 
‘of Japan, ‘the aromatic acore, squine root, cerete 
. of Japan, moxa, snake wood, murgo root, the 


* opium poppy, jalap, &¢. ‘The cypress, larch, and — 


weeping willow are common, ~ 
The islands have but a scanty proportion 
of quadrupeds, there being but few hogs, and 
neither goats nor sheep 3 the two first are consi- 
: ud: j dered 
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dered as injurious to agriculture, and therefore are 
not allowed to propagate. _ The horses and black 
cattle are in small number, and the only animals 
used in agriculture are “buffaloes and very. small 
cows. The wild animals are confined to wolves 
and bears, chiefly towards the north, and foxes. 
The flesh of the bear is eaten, but foxes are held 
in abhorrence, under the belief thatiey are evil 
spirits which have assumed this shape. . Dogs; 
however, make up for the scarcity of other qua« 
drupeds, for, by a law of one of the emperors. 
particularly attached to the canine race, and which 
has become a ‘sacred custom, . they are protected 
and nourished at the expense of the towns. ; 
The only game are pheasants and partridges, 
The Japanese islands abound in the precious 
inetals, and the sovereign claims two-thirds of the 
produce of the mines. ‘They have also rich mines 
of copper, mixed with considerable quantities of 
gold, which afford the miost lucrative object of 
foreign commerce. Iron is the scarcest metal, but 
it is still found in sufficient quantity for the neces- 
sary domestic utensils and arms, Sulphur and 
- pummice stone are in abundance; and coal is said 
to be found to the north. The islands have also 
white marble, red agates, asbestos, potters’ earth, 
and other minerals. A kind of red naptha is 
* burned in lamps. - Hot mineral springs are fre. © 
quent, and are had recourse to in various diseases; 
The Japanese are of a middle size, well made 
and robust, their complexion either brown or pale ; 
white like the Chinese ; but their distinctive fea- 
ture 
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ture is the eye, which is small, oblong, and sunk 
in the head. They have the head large, the neck 
short, the nose large, hair black, thick, and shin- 
ing, from the oi] they rub into it. These cas 
racteristics seem to denote their origin from 
the Chinese, with a mixture of Mongul or Man- _ 
chou Tarta, but their language has no affinity to 
that of eithes, of these people. According to 
their traditions, there formerly existed in the 
island of Niphon two other races, the M/osins, ° 

~ay, Hairy Kuriliens on the north, and a nation of 

Negroes on the south. 

The ancient government of Japan seaubied 
that of Thibet, the Dairi, or sovereign pontiff, 
answering to the Grand Lama. In the year 1143 
(according to the Japanese annals) this prince con- 
tided the military government of his dominions to 
a kubo, whose office becoming hereditary. His 
power at last predominated ovey that of the dairi, 
and in 1585 the latter was deprived. of even the 
shadow of political authority. Since that period, 
the government of Japan-may be considered as a 
hereditary absolute monarchy, controled by a great 

number of hereditary absolute princes, of whom - 
the mutual jealousies, and the hostages they are 
obliged to deliver, secure their submission to the 
suprenpower. Each of these petty sovereigns 
keeps a standing army on foot. ‘The laws of 
Japan have been greatly praised by some travellers, 
while by: others they have been as greatly decried. 
The former tell us, that justice is expeditious 
and executed with rigour, without respect to per- 
: sons, 
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sons, except that the nobles may commute cer- 
tain punishments by pecuniary fines. That the ‘ 
police is well organized and vigilaut, and that the 
inhabitants of every street being made responsible - 
for the crimes committed by any individual of it, 
crimes are consequently rare, But, on the other 
hand, we are informed that the punishments are 
barbarously cruel, that mincing # _eriminal to 
Pieces, opening the belly with a knife, suspending 
him by iron hooks through the ribs, or boiling 
him jn ail, are the most common. Though, in — 
such a system of legislation, crimes must certainly 
be rare, it at the same time deprives innocence of 
its tranquillity and society of its happiness, and _ 
‘surely it is better to run the risque of being once 
' or twice robbed in the course of life, than to be 
every day in fear of being boiled in oil, to expiate 
# crime committed by another. - 

The standing armies of the different princes of 
Japan are estimated at 468,000 infantry and 
58,000 cavalry, which would suppose a population 
pt twenty to thirty millions ; but most probably 
there is in those estimates a great deal of exagr 
geration, ; - 

The Japanese zppear to be less advanced in | 
navigation than the Chinese, the government . 
strictly prohibiting the going out of sight-efJand ; 
and to insure the compliance with this restriction, 
the junks are buiJt in a manner that unfits them 
for the open sca, Those seen by Broughton 
were from thirty to three hundred tons, with but 
one mast and a single sail of cotton; they are un- 

=) . _ able 
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able to fack, but ware in a short compass; their 
anchors resemble graplings with a- number of 
hooks. Other navigators describe them as so low 
abaft, as to be unable to go before tte wind, when : 
it blows fresh, without great danger., The Japa. 
nese use @ compass nearly similar to that of the 
Cine they pretend to have anciently navi- 
gated to Forosa and Java, and on the north to 
the coast of America, but-at present their voyages 
extend no farther north than Jesso. The roads 

~throughout Japan are wide, with ditches to carry 
off the water, and kept in the highest order, which 
is not, however, difficult, there being no wheeled 
carriages, the common modes of travelling being 
either on horseback or in palanquins, - 

The Japanese are divided into two religions 
sects, called Sinto and Budso: the former believe 
in a Supreme Being, but who they conceive is 
too exalted to concern himself with their affairs, 
but they invoke divinities of an’ inferior order as 
mediators ;—they believe that the souls of the 
-good inhabit luminous regions near the empire, 
‘while those of the wicked wander in the air, un- 
til they have expiated their faults. ‘Ihe Sintos 

_ abstain from animal food, not from a belief in the 
metempsycosis, but because they abhor the -effu- 
sion ¢sbleod, and dare not touch a dead body. 

- The sect of Budso is the same as that of Budha, 
or Boudh of India, mixed with some foreign 
 aperstitions. . .. 

PS Bh, Between 

ee # See Note (), 
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“Between 1549 and 1638, the Jesuits were 
employed in introducing Christianity into Japan ; 
but two persecutions annihilated the infant church. 

. In the first, in 1590, 20,000 Christians were massa- 
cred, and in 1638, 37,000 * shared the.same fate. 
The political intrigues of the Jesuits, and their 
violent, intolerance, is generally supprSed to have 
been the chief cause that rendered’the Christian 
doctrine odious to the sovergigns and people of 
Japan; and since the last epoch it has been held 
in abhorrence by the Japanese of all classes. . —~ 

The civilization of the Japanese appears to have 
been long stationary, like that of the Chinese; but 
several particulars, in which the two people differ, 
afford a much greater probability ofimprovement in 
the former than the latter. A more manly character 
and a greater degree of political liberty bring the 
Japanese nearer to the European. Their learned 
Janguage is said te be that of the ancient Chinese, 
but their alphabet’ instead of Whole words designs 
single letters only. A number of the Japanese read 
and speak Dutch, and the elements of natural 
history and medecine have began to be taught 
according to works in that language. | 
The Japanese are confined to one wife, but the 
concubines live in the house with hex, and neither 
are shut up as in China. The dead besies of 
people of distinction are burned, thase of the com- 
mon class buried. ‘ 
_ The 


* This is according to the missionaries, “but cotemporary writers make 
the total number of Christians only 20,000, oe 
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- The most considerable branch of the Japanese 
commerce is with China, from whence’ are pro- 


cured raw silk, sugar, turpentine, and drugs, in 


exchange for copper bars, varnish and gum lac. 





NienoX the principal of the Japan islands, 
is 300 leagutg long, but of very unequal breath, 
from seventy thirty leagues. Jeddo, the me- 
‘tropolis, is on the east side, and is said to be so 
extensive as to require twenty-one hours to walk 
“yeund it, and the palace of the emperor, we are 
assured, is surrounded by a wall of stone, five 
leagues in circuit, with ditches and drawbridges. 
The houses are of wood, two stories, the ground 
floor towards the street being shops. The gulf, in 
which the city is situated, is so shoal, that vessels 
of any size cannot approach the town nearer than 
five miles.: Before the bay is a group of islands, 
one of which is-a volcano. » 


The other towns of the “Riand, of hich we ee 2 


any knowledge, are Gasima and. Nambu to the 
N.E. On the §.W. are Odowarra, Okosaki and 
Kawna; the latter one of the richest of ne Smnpite 
with a strong castle insulated. 

Osacca on the south at the mouth of the Gava, 
the largest river of the island, is a rich and large 
town “rersected by canals; crossed by haud- 
some bridges of cedar, and is the port of Muraco, 
the second city of the empire situated on the 
same river. Miaco is the residence of the Dairi, 
and thé principal seat of commerce and learning, 
The poe of Daibouts surpasses all: others in 

: Japan, 


Jiphon, 


" Niphons 


Kinstuy 


2 
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Japan, though it is built entirely of wood. The 
population of this city, according to Kempfer, is 
upwards of 400,000. 

Fiogo, on the same Gulf as Osacea, has a port 
formed by a‘mole which shelters it from the south : 
it is well built and populous. Muru,“near the 
south extremity of the island, has 2 “good ports 
The towns of the west and nortk“coasts of the 
island are unknown to Europeans, and it is the 
same with those of the island of Srxoxy, which 
has never been visited; it is thirty-six leaguca 
long and twenty bread. 

‘The Island of Kivsiu is eighty leagues long and 
fifty broad. On the west coast is Nancasaxt, the 
only port of Japan into which foreign vessels are 
admitted, and this privilege is confined to the 
Chinese and Dutch. The harbour is surrounded 
by mountainous shores and is a mile in length, with 
depth for the largest ships over a muddy bottom ; 
the rise of: tide is considerable. .The town is 
entirely open, the streets winding, with canal to 
receive the waters that descend from the mountains 
that rise all round the city; every street has a 
gate at each end which is shut at night, and all 
communication prevented; each street is sixty - 
fathoms long and the number of houses about 
1,000. . The isle of Decima, in which tti@ Dutch 
are shut up, is a rock 238 feet Jong, separated 
from the city by a narrow artificial ditch crossed 
by a bridge, but fordable at low water; the rock 
is entirely surrounded by a strong enclosure of 
“planks, 
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planks, with but one gate towards the water and 
another towards the town. és ; 

Kokura, on the north side of the island, is one 
of the largest and most commercial towns of Japan; 
itis on aeriver, and is surrounded by high walls, 
flanked Sith towers and encompassed by a ditch. 
The port yan only receive small vessels, being 
choaked up By the mud of the river. -Songa, a 


town of this island, is celebrated for its beautiful ° 


women and semi-transparent porcelain. 

~~~The lesser Japan islands are numerous but are 
Little known. Ufu-Sima is the principal of a group 
of eight, between the Lieu-Kieu Islands and 
Kiusiu. Tanaa-sima is the largest of a group of 
seven, S.W. of Kiusiu. Li-Keo is separated from 
the south end of this latter island by the Strait 
of Van-Diemen. The inhabitants of Li-Keo are 
described as cultivating their fields to the music of 
lyres, and gathering two, crops of rice a year. 


Cangox-Sima is worthy of notice as being the spot 


where the Portuguese first landed. 

‘The Gotto Isles are a group off the west point 
of Kiusiu. . Tsus-Sima, in the middle of the Strait 
of Corea, is tributary to Japan; it is of moderate 

. height, the vallies well cultivated, and the west 
coast lined with rocks, The Oki Isles are a group 
north Gfthe south end of Niphon. 

South east of Niphon is a group of volcanic 
islands, of which Fatsisio is the largest, though 
only three or four mies long. Its shores rise per- 
pendicularly to the height of eighty fathoms, and 
are only accessible. by rope ladders; hence pro- 

i : : bably 


Kiwius 
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-bably it ig that this island is appropriated as a 
state prison. One of the islands throws. out 
flames, ~ en ate 





ISLES OF JESSO—KURILES. 


North of the Japanese empire two Jarge islands 
and many lesser ones form an indqendent archi- 
pelago, which was very confusedly known until 
the voyages of La Perouse, Broughton, and Kru- 
senstern. .. The first. notions of these countries 
“were collected :by. thé. Dutch frointhe-apantse; 

but; were: so vagues.that it was doubted. whether 
they formed-a great island between Asia and 

America, or a peninsula joined to Tartary. In 
. 1643, the Dutch of the Moluccas sent two ships 
to explore: the sea north of Japan, and to seck 
for the northern passage. ‘Phese vessels, named 
the Kastricom ang Breskes, sailed from ‘Ternate, 
and kept company to within fifty leagues of Jeddo, 

the capital of Japan, where they separated in a 

storm. De Vries, in the Kastricom, ascertained 

the. existence of an island between Japan on the 

. #outhi.and. Asia‘on the N.E,, to which he gave 
the ‘name’ of Staten-Fyland ; to the east of this - 
he ‘discovered, another land, ‘which ‘he - called 

Company’s Land, but did not ascertain iS*éxtent. 

It appears ako that he sailed along the east. and 

N.E. coasts of Matsumay or Jesso; and was-driveti 

by the currents through the sirait which: separates , 

that island from Sugalin; but a ‘fog. preventing 

eB him 
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him from seeing the Jand in the strait, h& conceived 
that of Sagulin to be a continuation of Matsumay. 
At the same period, the north extremity of Niphon 
being placed two degrees too far south, a great 
space was.left between this island and Matsumay, 
while, xccording to the Japanese, they were only 

: sep cursatend by @ narrow strait. About this time, 
‘x, tin: missionaries in China collected some 
iniusmation respecting the island of Sagalin and 
a strait of Tessoy. In the attempts to combine 

“these uncertain indications, the most celebrated ~ 
geographers produced only imperfect sketches. 
Danville, who twice endeavoured to elucidate the 
question, joincd Sagalin on the south to the con- 
tinent of Tartary, and reduced its dimensions so 
as ouly to.cover the mouth of the Amur. 

‘The Russians become masters of Kamtschatka, 
extended their researches: glone: the chain of 
Kuriles, and in 1713 a Cosgack r reached the island 
of Kunachir, forming a part of ‘the land of Jesso 
of the Dutch. In 1736, Spanbergen, a Dane in 
the scrvace ~of Russia, visited the east side of 
Urup,. or Compiaay’s Land, Atorku, or Statcn- 
Eyland, Kunashir, and Matsumay, and arrived ai 
.the coast of Niphou but he was deficient in the 
meaus of _ascertainin’g the positions of these lands, 
neither di he ascertain their respective insularity. 
In 1777, a Rusvian circumnavigated the islancs 
Atorku and Urup, and the existence of an ai- 
chipelago being thus finally ascertained, geo- 
graphers were puzzled te reconcle the new 
discoveries with thy famons'* 1! of Jesso, 

ron. Ut x : aud 
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and one éf them * cutting the knot, supposed 
an earthquake to have broken this land into 
islands. 

Such was the imperfect knowledge of this ar- . 
chipelago until the voyages of La Pérouse and 
Broughton. ‘The former navigator passoyi through 
the strait of Corea, and after exzimining the 
coasts of Tartary and Sagalin, which form the 
-gulf to which he gave the name of Channel of 
‘Lartary, he returned to the south, and passing 
between Sagalin and Matsumay (which is evidently 
the strait of Tessoy mentioned by the missionaries, 
but to which the name of La Perouse has been at- 
tached), he ascertained the position and extent of 
the southern islands seenby Spanbergen. Brough- 
ton, after examining the Lieu-Kieu Islands, the 
south and east coasts of the Corea, and the east 
coasts of Japan, terminated his researches at the 
island of Mareekan. : 


a 





JESSO. 


The island called by the Japanese Jesso (the 
shore) and Mosin (the body hairy) is named 
Chica by the natives, according to La Perouse, and’ 
Insu (Greenland) according to Broughton ; it is 
separated from Niphon by the strait of " Sangaar, 
five leagues broad, named by the Japanese Mats, 
or Strait, and the town on the south Matsimay, 

: which 


‘ 


* Muller. 
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which name is sometimes applied to ihe whole 
island. 

This island is. entirely composed of high and 
well wooded mountains, from whence descend nu- 
merous rivers. The trees are oak, elm, ash, maple, 
birch, beech, linden yew, silver pine, poplar, yoke 
elm, willow, and a great variety of shrubs. The 
fruit trees arexchesnuts, plums, with grapes, and. 
many species of berries. Of esculent vegetables, most 
of those common to Europe are found here, either 

~~ 1wild or cultivated, such are wheat, maize, millet, 
French beans, peas, lentils, turnips, reddishes, car- 
rots, beet, garlic, onions, besides hemp, tobacco, &c. 
The wild animals are decr, bears, foxes, and rab- 
bits; the bears are taken when young, and reared 
like dogs till a certain age, when they are confined 
in cages, where they are-fattened for food. It is 
-said the women allow them to suck them when 
first taken; and although they feast on them with 
the rest of the family, they weep for their death, 
as for that of a child. The shores abound with 
‘seals and sea-otters, and the bays with fish, parti- 
cularly sprats, which are driven into them in 
immense shoals by the whales. The rivers are 
. also full-of salmon. : 

The preps natives of Jesso, or Mosins, accord- 
ing to Krusenstern, call themselves Ainos ; they 
are taller and‘stouter than the Japanese ; their 
‘faces are covered with thick black beards,. which 
confounds with their. black and rather frizzled 
hair; and, according to Broughton, their bodies - 

x2 2 . are 
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principally composed of cloth made from the 
inner bark of the linden: both sexes are fond of 
smoking tobacco, ; 

The southern extremity of Jesso is subject to 
the Japruese, who keep the Mosins in the most 
abject stace of subjection, and prohibit them from 
all intercourse with strangers. The principal 
town of the Japanese, and where the viceroy 
resides, is Matsimay, on the south coast, a na- 
tural fortification, inaccessible on the side of the 
lad. 

Volcano Bay, visited and named’ by Broughton 
from three volcanoes on its shores, is also on the 
south end of the island; it is surrounded by a 
beautiful country rising gradually from the water, 
‘covered with verdure, and finely dotted with 
clumps of trees. In the N.E. part of the bay is 
Eudermo harbour, sheltered from all winds, in 
four and five fathoms, andewitly wood and water 
in abundance. 

On the west side of the island are several 
Japanese posts; and on this side are the isles 
Osima, Kosima, Riosiri,* rising to a great peak, 
named Del’Angle by La Perouse, and Refunsiri. 
“The great gulf of Stroganof of Krusenstern is 
near the middle of the west coast of Jesso, and en 
the north coast s Atkis,*a safe port, surrounded 
by woody mountains, and inhabited solely by 
Mosins. ~ 


ef a ; 

i x8 The 
* Siri, or Schir, in the language of the Mosins, has the same significa~ 

. ton as Sima in Japanese, i, ¢. island. 
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The islands north of Jesso aré included by the’ 
“Japanese in the general name of Kuriles, which it 
would appear signifies the country of sea weeds. 
The natives of Jesso reckon thirty-five islands, 
but the recent charts of Krusenstern’ mrfk only 
twenty-six. This chain is separated*into two 
groups by the Boussole channel of la Perouse, and . 
‘which may be properly distingtished by: the 
names of the Great, or Japanese Kuriles, and 
the Lesser, or Kamschatka Kuriles ; the former 
are inhabited by the Mosins, who have been 
called the Hairy Kurilians, to distinguish them 
from the natives of the Little Kuriles, who 
are of the Kamtschadale race, and without 
beards. ; 

The principal islands of the Gfeat Kuriles are 
Chicotan, or Chi-Kutan,* separated from Jesso 
.. by a ance this island is claimed by Japan. 

Kunagchir, the néxt isiand to the north, is diver- 
sified by mountains and vallies, covered with ma- 
ples, pines, and the pinus cembra. Etorpu or 
Atorku (Staten-Eylend of the Dutch) is also 
covered with pine fests, and has a burning vol- 
cano. Urup (Company's land of the Dutch) is 
cloathed with pines and alders, and is separated ” 
from Etorpu by Strait de Vries. Mareekan, the 
northernmost of the Gréat Kurilts, has only the 
same trées as the last: it is twelve leagues long, 
with an apparently volcanic peak in the centre. On 
the N.E. is a large bay, but whose narrow en-. 
‘ trance : 

* Hucan in the Mosin dialect signifies country. 
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trance is crossed by a bar, with only two fathoms, 
The Russians formed an establishment here, but 
which had been abandoned before Broughton vi- 
sited it. 





The Little Kuriles, which extend to Cape Lo- 
potka of Kamtschatka, present a chain of rugged, 
sterile, and generally volcanic islands, through 
whose straits the tides run. with great, pele is 
The names of these islands are so differéntly writ- 
tan by travellers and geographers, that it is diffi- 
cult to give a correct list of them. ‘They seem to 
stand in the following succession from south to 
north: Raschaooa, in which is a volcanic peak, — 
named Peak of Saritscheff; Rakhoa, or Rock- 
kake; Motua, or Mutova, twenty miles long, on 
the south has a lofty volcano, ina state of igni- 
tion, on the north it is. tolerably fruitful, but 
has not above 100 inhapitants; Keyto, or: Ke- 
toi, uninhabited, is nearly fre size of the last, 
rocky, but with wood; Syas, or Schiasch-Ku- 
tan, an extinct volcano, uninhabited; Ekarma, 
or Ikurma, a burning volcano, with sulphurous: 
springs; Etrama-kutan, an extinct volcano, un- 
inhabited ; Ana-kutan, twenty leagues long, with 
two volcanic peaks, has little wood; Schiouts- 
chey; Makan; Kur-assey; Schirinki has steep 
rocky shores, ‘covered with moss; Poromnschir, 
or Poroluschir, high and woody ; Mayil ; Shoom, 
or Shoomska, four leagues south of Cape Lo- 
patka ; Alaid, a conical volcano. 

x4 These 
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These islands are considered as belonging -to 
the Russian empire, as an appendage of Kamts- 
chatka; and their few inhabitants are, in the 
same manner as those of the peninsula, subject . 
to a tribute- of skins, of the different -ki<ids of 
foxes and of sea otters, with which thes: islands 
formerly abounded, but: which have been much 
thinned by the constant chase of them. 
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THE GRAND ARCHIPELAGO. 


Quitting the old continent, of which we have 
made the toix, a new scene awaits us in the 
immense archipelago between Asia and America, 
occupying an extent of 3,000 leagues from 
west to east, and presents scenes capable of' rous- 
ing the. most languid imagination, by the variety 
and novelty of its physical and moral appearances. 

' The gradual discovery of this vast labyrinth of. 
islands has been the cause of its receiving no ge- 
neral denomination, and of its having been consi- 
dered an appendage of Asia. Latterly, however, 
geographers have began to treat it as a jifth part 
of the earth, and as such dave sought to attach to 
it distinctive appellations, either as a whole or in 
divisions; such as Austral-Asia and Australia, 

_Notasia and Polynesia, while a recent French 
geographer * has proposed the generic denomina- 
tion of Océanigue, which certainly is free from any 
other objection than the insurmountable one of not 
agreeing with the English language, which does 
not admit the ‘employment of an adjective sub- 
stantively. With respect to ourselves, as our 
wish extends no farther than to give all possible 

clearness 


* Malte Brun, Précis. de la Géog. 
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clearness to our descriptions, we shall consider 
this Grand Archipelago as composed of several les- 
ser ones, defined either by natural limits or by the 
races inhabiting them. 

A. The first of these divisions that freee & itself’ 
is the Malay Archipelago, of which thd inclusive 
limits are the islands m the Bay of. Bengal on 
the west, the Philippines on the_north, and the 
Moluccas on the east. : 

2. The Papua Archipelago, bounded on the 
west by the Moluccas, and including the New Be- . 

_ brides and New Caledonia, &c. on the east. 

3. New Holland or Terra Australis, and New 
Zealand; and P 

4. For the fourth and last division, we’ shall 
adopt .the. significant and appropriate term Poly- 
nesia; which will include the numerous islands 
scattered over the Pacific, and which we shall 
subdivide into chains or groups... 

The grand featme in this fifth part of the globe, 
is the continuous direction of the vast chains of 
mountains that run through it; thus from the . 
Andamans to Timor, a chain extends nearly N.W. 
and §.E. until it meets another chain composing ° 
the Philippines, Celebes, Moluccas, New Guinea, 
where under the equator its summits retain perpe- 
tual snow; and from wherce it continues its direc- 
tion to the S.E., skirting the eas¢ coast of Aus- 
tralia, and terminating only at the south promon- 
tory of Van Dieman’s Land. ~ A third chain forms 
a continuity from the parallel of Japan through 
the Mariannes and New -Philippines, Solomon’s 

~ Islands, the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, 
» whose 
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whose general direction is also from N.W. to S.E., 
and which direction is likewise preserved in almost 
all the groups that form the division of Polynesia. 
Two grand formations prevail throughout this 
fifth povifon of the earth, by each of* which innu- 
merable islands have been raised from the abysses 
of the deep. In the first, the imperceptible zoo- 
phite creates a.constantly increasing mass of cal- 
careous rock, which at length becomes an island, 
and this island a garden; while, in the second 
fosmation, volcanic fires have produced vast peaks 
towering above the ocean, and whose sides are 
covered with scorie and lava, in many instances 
decomposed into the, most fruitful soil. . 
As this great archipelago has had two strikingly 
obvious manners of formation, so in its inhabitants 
we find two grand races, totally differing in phy- 
sical appearance and in moral character ; these are 
the Malay and the Papuaor Qceanic Negro. The’- 
Malay is no longer consideredfas aboriginal of the 
little peninsula of Malacca, into which by his own 
tradition he is only a comparatively modern emi- . 
grant from Sumatra and Java; neither is this race 
confined to the archipelago to which we have - 
assigned its name, but is diffused throughout the 
vast Polynesia, from the Mariannes to the solitary 
EaSter Island, and from Owhyee to New Zealand. 
. Throughout this immense extent the Malay phy- 
siognomy cannot be mistaken, and the Malay lan- 
guage is universal, ‘with no greater variations than 
are found in European languages deriving from the 
.same root. The wide dispersion of this race, in is- 
lands sometimes separated by many hundred leagues 
of 
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of sea, has been a subject of much difficulty to the 
learned; some supposing it from America ; but 
both the physical appearance and language con- 
tradict this idea. Others suppose the Malays to be 
the aborigines of a continent submerged; while 
others have attempted to trace them to an ancient 
civilized people of Java connected with India. 

The second race, the Papa or Negro of the 
Grand Ocean, is distinguished by the obtuseness of 
the facial angle, the thickness of the lips, the 
hair frizzled without being woolly, the members 
disproportionately long and very slender, and the 
sooty complexion. This race occupies New 
Guinea and the neighbouring islands, New Hol- 
land, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and 
the Vidji Islands. Remnants of it are also found 
in the Philippines, by the name of Ygolotes and 
Negritos, and in the Moluccas, where. they are 
called Haraforas and Alfurezes; the Googoos of 
Sumatra seem also'to be of the same race. The 
physical conformation of the Papua, and particu. 
larly the squareness of the head, distinguishes him 
from the African negro, and authorizes: the sup- 
position of his being indigenous in these countries. 
With respect to language it affords no ground for 
reasoning, every tribe having a jargon radically 
differing from each other. - - : 


4 
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ISLANDS IN THE BAY OF BENGAL, 


The Preparis is a cluster of small islands mid- 
way between Cape Negrais and Great Andaman 
Island. The largest is three leagues long, mode. 
rately high and woody, with fresh water. The rest 
are islets, surraunded by rocks ; they are unin- 
habited. , 


—— 


Bhe Cocos are two low swampy islands, occu. 
pying a space of four leagues, and nine leagues 
N.E. off the north end of the Great Andaman. 
They are uninhabited, but covered with most lux- 
uriant cocoa palms, as their name denotes, Both 
these islands and the Preparis abound in monkeys 
and squirrels, 

_—— 


The Anpaman Islands ake two principal ones, 
called the Great and Little, and several islets and 
rocks above water, between 13° 38! and 10° 30’, 

. The Great Andaman is the northernmost, and is 
forty leagues in length; though Separated by a 
. harrow boat channel nearly in the middle, it is 
considered as one island. The coasts arein general 
rocky with little sandy coves, affording safe landing 
to boats. Except.those sandy beaches on which grow 
athorny fern and wild rattan, the whole surface of 

- the islands are covered with wood, rendered almost 
inpenetrable by creeping vines and parasite plants. 
The islands are generally composed of hills of 
middling 


Prepevis 
Astaire 


Cocos Ielends 


Andaman * 
Astendy. 
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Aone ~~ middling height ; bat in the larger is one, from its 
“shape named the Saddle, which is estimated to 
have an elevation of 2,400 fect, it being seen 
twenty-tive leagues at sea. The islands have no 
rivers, but,a great number of streamg ¢escend 
from the hills, and form little cascades embosomed 
among the trees. The soil is in some. places a 
-vegetable earth, in others a red or whitish clay, 
mixed with sand and pebbles. At the northern 
extremity of the great island some appearances 
of minerals have been discovered, particularly tin ; 
here also has been found a kind of stone with veins 
of a brilliant gold colour. The forests afford a 
variety of timber trees, which arrive at an cnorm- 
ous size, some measuring thirty feet in circum- 
ference. Amongst the lesser trees are the ebony 
and the Alexandrian laurel. The islands also 
-produce the olive, the almond, and the mellori,* 
the aloe, the cotton shrub, and the bamboo; but 
what is singular, they have few or no cocoa-nut 
trees. ‘The quadrupeds are wild hogs, monkeys, 
and rats. ‘The caverns of the rocks afford edible 
birds’ nests. Fish is abundant, and of many kinds; 
and the beaches are covered with beautiful shell- 
fish and good oysters.. 

The inhabitants of the Andamans are perfect _ 
negroes, and exist in the most degraded state of 
nature, ‘They resemble the negroes of Mosam- 
-bique, but in general are more ugly, and of very 

+ . . : small 


* €alled arum by the natives; it produces a ‘fruit thirty pounds weight, 
sumetimes called the Nicobar bread fruit. - 
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small stature, the men seldom exceeding five feet. 


‘Their limbs are very slender, their bellies protu- ° 


berant, their heads large, and their whole appear- 
ance depicts a horrible mixture of famine and fe- 

‘rocity*, hoth sexes go totally nakcd.. They have 
no idea of agriculture, nor of laying up provision 
for the morrow, but depend for their daily subsis- 
tence on what the forests or the sea afford them; 
and, as in the stormy season the fishery is. very 
precarious, it. is not impossible but they may be 
sometimes driven to feed on. each. other. Every 
morning they -roll-themselves in mud to defend 
their sing from the bites. of insects, and smeer 
their hair with red ochre or vermilion mixed with 
grease. The men are crafty, ‘vindictive and trea- 
cherous. _ Their sole employment is endeavouring 
to procure food with their bows and. arrows, with 
which they shoot the wild boars and birds of the 
forests, as well as the fish that approach the shore ; 
they have besides nets for*taking small fish. The 
women collect the shell fish when the tide is out. 
_They broil their flesh or fish. the moment it is 
taken, and eat it without salt or vegetables. 


Their buts are formed of three or four poles : 


stuck in the ground, tied together at top, and 
covered with branches of trees, with a hole: at the 
bottom of one side to creep in at. Their canoes 
are trunks of frees hollowed by fire, or with stone 
implements, for they have no iron. They also. 
cross the bays and channels on. rafts of bamboo. 
Their arrows are pointed either with the bones of 
fish or the tusks of the wild boar; and they have 
besides 


Aniaman 
dstanite. 
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Speman besides bucklers of bark, and clubs of heavy wood. 
“T° Their sole utensil is a basket of twigs, in which 
they collect their provisions. . 

They pay some adoration to the heavenly bodies, 
believe in genii of the woods, waters, and-foun- 
‘tains, and deprecate the wrath of the spirit of the 
storm in wild choruses, which they chaunt on 
rocks that overhang the sea. They are immode- 
rately fond of singing and dancing, and one of 
their dances is singular: forming a ring, they turn 
round, kicking each others posteriors or their 
own with their heels. Their language, which 
has no affinity to any of the dialects of India, is _ 
rather. soft than gutteral; and their music, which. 
is only vocal, and either recitative or choral, has 
nothing harsh. They salute by raising one leg 
and placing the hand on the under part. of the 
thigh. Their number is supposed not to exceed 

. 2,000, dispersed in small societies on the shores 
. of the harbours. + 

The western monsoon commences at these 
islands in May, and until November rains are 
continual: the N.E. monsoon and fine weather 
then succeeds. The tides are regular, the flood 
coming from the west and rising eight feet. , 

The Andamans appear to have been known te. 
the ancients under the name of Insule bone-for- 
tune, whose inhabitants were anthropophagi, and 
‘are described in the relation of the travels of two 

"” Mahorhetans in the ninth century. Beyond the, 
.two islands of Nadjabalus (probably Nicobars) is 
the sea of Andaman. - The people of this coast 
Me = * eat. 
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eat human flesh quite raw. They are black, with 
woolly hair, and have terrific countenances and 
eyes; their feet are more than a cubit in length, 
and they go quite naked.” 

The origin of this race, .so totally different from 
the surrounding ones, affords a subject of inte- 
resting enquiry. Some have supposed them to be 
the descendants, of Mosambique negroes, thrawn 
on these islands by the wreck of a Portuguese 
ship; but this idea falls to the ground, when it is 
recollected that the description of these islanders 
by the two Mahometén travellers is nine centuries 
anterior to the arrival of the Portuguese in India. 
An accident of this nature might, it is true, have 
happened to an Arab ship in the seventh century ; 
but it seems more just to conclude that the Anda. 
manians are of the race of aboriginal Oceanic ne- 
groes, met in the Great Archipelago to the east. _ 


“In 1791 the East-India Company formed an. 


establishment at Port Cornwgllis, on the north 
end of the great island, as a retreat for the King’s 
ships during the N.E. monsoon ; the unhealthiness 


. of the climate, however, carried off a number of 


-@ more eligible situation, the establish- 


. 


the people, and Prince of Wales’ Island appearag 


at Was 
withdrawn ; and the Andamans still remain unoc- 


4ivlaman 
stands, 


cupied by Europeans, and aflorling ho objects of 


conimerce, ' they'wre never visited but by an ocea- 
sional King’s ship for’ wood and water. The site 
of “the colony was beautifully picturesque, the. 
harbour being a vast expanse of water land-lock- 
ed, and interspersed: with verdant” islands. Ona 

VOL. IL x : the 
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dram the §.E. side of the island is an equally excellent 
“T harbour, named Port Chatham. © __ 

The channel which separates the great and little 
Andamans is called Duncan’s Passage, and is 
nine leagues’ broad, with some islands init’ Nar- 
condam is a very high barren island, twenty miles 
in circuit, and apparently volcanic, its shape being 
that of a cone with the apex broken off. 

Barren Island is a volcano in an igneous state, 
and subject to violent eruptions, chiefly in the- 
S.W. monsoon or rainy season, on the eastern 
side of the bay; it is small. and covered with 
wood, except near the crater. 


_—_—, 4 


Ricoban The Niconar Islands are twenty in number, 
7 forming a chain between the Andamans and Su- 
matra; ahout nine of them are of some size, ae 
hence they are named ia Malay the Sambilang, 0 
Nine Islands. Thcy are in general Retna, 
and covered with impenetrable forests, in which 
are found the baringtonia, tournefortia, and boras- 
sus. The vallies are fertile, but receive no other 
cultivation from the natives than slightly turning 
up the soil, and planting the cocoa and areca. 
palms, yams, and sweet potatoes. The spontaneous 
fruits are the plantain, papa, pine apple, tamarind, 
mellori, orange, lemon, &c. The wild animals 
are the hog, hog deer (babee-roussa of the Malays), 
monkeys, squirrels, and rats. . The natives breed 
a great number of hogs, which, being fed entirely 
. on 
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on cocoa-nuts, are excellent; they have also 
plénty of poultry. .Among the birds are phea- 
sants, pigeons, and doves, and the Ssalangane, = 
which builds its nest in the crevices of the rocks. 
The baysabound in fish 3 and ambersris is some- 
times found on the shores, which are also fre- 
quented by the green turtle. ae 


All the larger Nicobar islands are inhabited by. 


a race, differing both from the natives-of Hindos- 
tan and from the Malays, but approaching nearest 
"to the latter. Their colour isa deep copper, the 
lips thick and mouth wide; the heads of new- 


born infants are flattened by pressing on the occi-. 


put, which has the effect of causing the teeth 
when they grow to project outward; their hair is 
long. and black, they have little beard, and shave 
the eyebrows. Their clothing is a strip of cloth 
of the bark of a tree round the middle. Their 
huts resemble bee-hivés, raised off the gtound ten 
feet; and entered by a trap-door below, through 
which the ladder that serves to Ascend by is drawn 
up; they are thatched with the leaves of the 
cocoa palm. Ten or twelve of these huts form a 


village, and they are only met on the shores, the 
. interior being covered with impenetrable wood and- 


uninhabited. The men are indolent, obliging the 
women to cultivate the, ground, and row in the 
canoes, while they amuse themselves fishing, in 


which a harpoon or spear alone is used, for they ~ 


havé neither nets nor-hooks and lines; the fishing 


time isthe night, when they light fires in their: 


canoes, to attract the fish. 


¥2 Marriages © 
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Marrisges amongst these people are by niutual 
consent, but the man can put away his wife and 
take another at his pleasure. Adultery is punished 
with death when the female is of higher rank than 
her lover, but among men ‘of the same class it is 
common to lend each other their wives for a leaf 
of tobacco ; barrenness is a great stain, and the 
odium is only got rid of on the birth of the third 
child. They are subject to few diseases, and 
when ill take no internal medecines, but rub the 
body with oil, while the priest, who is also the 


. physician, repeats an incantation. Their language 


is a dialect of the Malay; their amusements are 
dancing and monotonous and melancholy vocal 
music, for they have no instruments except the 
gong. They have no other religion than a super. 
stitious’ belief in evil spirits. They bury the dead 
close to the huts, after the relations have howled 


“over the corpse for several hours, and in the grave 


are deposited areca, cocoa-nuts, and other victuals. 
The names of the dead are never,repeated, but : 
an annual ceremony is performed at the graves, 
which consists in the women taking out the skull, 
washing it in cocoa-nut liquor and an infusion of 


- saffron, and again replacing it in the grave; the 


following day several hogs are sacrificed, with 
whose blood the men smear their bodies, devour 
the meat, and wash it down with, fermented toddy 
till quite drunk, when they sometimes fall out and 
fight, but as their only weapons are sticks, Kves 
‘are seldom lost; for the rest, they are said to be 
‘hospitable, honest, and strict to their word. Some 

Danish 
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Danish missionaries, who remained a considerable 
time at Katchall, had no success in puehe them 
to christianity. 

‘The objects the Siands afford for commerce are 
cocoa-nuts (which are esteemed the best in India) 
and cowries, but they are ouly taken off by occa- 
sional vessels passing to. other places. 

. Carnicobar, the northern island, is six miles 
long and five broad, low and level; it is wellpeo, 
pled, having many villages on the shores, of fifteen 
to twenty huts, each containing twenty persons or 
upwards. Batty Malve, or Bali-malu, also called 
the Quoin, from its shape, is not above four 
miles in circuit, and is composed of rock covered 
with a thin layer of soil, producing only shrubs 
and stunted trees; it has neither inhabitants nor 
fresh water. . Chowry is a singular little island, 
not above two miles in circuit, and scarcely raised 
above the level of the sea, except at one end, 
where is a perpendicular rock, gowering above the 
- cocoa-nut and other fruit trees that cover the low 

land: the islanders breed abundance of’ hogs. 
Teressa is four leagues long and one and a half 
broad, elevated at each end aud low in the mid- 
‘dle; it is inhabited, Of its S.E. end is Bompoka, 
a little mountain island, whose women are remark- 
able for being much faiter than the other Nico- 


barians. Tillanchong is about four leagues long | 
and_one broad, forming a high rugged mountain, 
"and. only inhabited by criminals spaeves from the 


other islands, 
x 8 . 2 Caste 


Nicoher 
dolands.. 
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ier  Camorta is five leagues long and one broad ; it 

“is composed of two peninsulas, formed by a la- 
goon on the west. Among the trees with which it 
is covered is the poon, used in India for-masts. 
It has some very fruitful spots, but is thinly inha- 
bited, and water, which is procured from wells, 
is scarce in the dry season. 

. Trincutte is a low level island, -close to the east 
side of Camorta; it is entirely covered with the 
cocoa and areca palm. 

Nancowry. Island, off the south end of Catior- 
ta, is four miles in circuit, rugged and uneven, 
abounding in limestone, thickly wooded, and 
with few inhabitants. The channel between this 
island and Camorta forms the harbour of Nan- 
“cowry, capable of sheltering a large fleet from all 
winds. The Danes hoist a flag here, but three or 
‘four Moravian missionaries are the only Euro- 
peans; and as we have: before noticed, their mis. 
sion is by no mean; successful. : 

Katchall, or Tillanchool Island, is nine leagues 
in circuit, moderately elevated, and covered with 
wood. Meroe, or Passage Island, is small and 
low, three leagues N.W. of the Little Nicobar. 
The two southernmost islands are called the Little © 
and Great Nicobars or Sambilangs. ‘The Little Ni- 
cobar is four leagues long and two broad, mode- 
rately elevated ; its inhabitants dre more shy than 
the other islanders, seldom visiting passing ships. 
The strait between the Little and Great Nicobar 
is named St. George’s channel, and is three miles 

broa, 
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broad, but the bottom is foul, and the current sets 
strong through it; whence ships prefer the Som- 
brero channel, between Nancowry and Meroe. 

Great Nicobar, fhe southernmost island, is 


the largest, being ten leagues long and four to — 


five broad, and .so elevated as to be seen twelve 
leagues ; it is less known than the other island, 
being out of the usual track of ships to or from 
. the strait of Malacca. ior 


Nicobar 
Asiquds, 


Stmatra, 


the Europeans, is directly under the line, and 
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SUMATRA. 


Tur Island of Sumatra appears to have been 
vaguely known to the ancients under the name of 
Jaba-Diu, or Isle of Barley. It was known to the 
Arabs by the name of Lamary and Saborma. Mare 
Paul notices some of its kingdoms, and calls it. 
Litile Java, Borneo being his Great Java. Ac. 
cording to Marsden, the natives have no general 
name for this land, nor do those of the interior 
know it to be an island. 

The Island of Sumatra is separated from the 
Malay peninsula by the Strait of Malacca. Its 
extent from Achen Head on the N.W. to Hog 
Point on the S.E: is 916 miles, and its medium’ 
breadth 180, being cut by the equator nearly in 
the middle, extending to 5° 20’ N. of that line, and ; 
to 5° 53'S, : 

A chain of mountains, sometimes double, some- 
times treble, runs through its whole length from 
N.W. to S.E. ‘On the west side, this chain ap-. 
proaches much nearer to the sea than on the 
east, the low land to its foot being no where 
more than twelve miles broad on the form. 
The highest summit, named Mount Ophir by 


x8 
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is 13,842 feet above the level of the sea. Many 
of the mountains contain volcanoes which burn 
from time to time. Earthquakes, the usual effects’ 
of such internal fires, are often felt, and hot 
springs are common in the neighbourhood of the’ 
volcanoes. ‘These springs, in their quality, re- 
semble those of Harrowgate, 

Between the ridges of the mountains are im- 
mense plains, much elevated above the sea, and_ 
where the cold is sensibly felt. These are the 
most cultivated and best inhabited parts of the 
island, the mountains and low lands being for. 
the most part covered with impenetrable forests. 

The island contains many lakes, from whence 
issue numerous rivers and rivulets, rendering 
this one of the best watered countries in the 
world, The rivers on the west coast are, how- 
ever, from the shortness of their course, too small 
and too rapid for navigatien ; besides, this coast 


‘being entirely exposed to the fury of the ocean, ' 


the surf on it is terrible, and throws up banks of 
sand before the mouths of the rivers, which ren- 


der them inaccessible to any other vessel than — 


Jong boats. On the east coast, on the contrary, the 


- mountains being farther inland, the rivers have a 


longer course over a plain surface, and conse- 
queritly carry more water, and with a gentler cur- 
rent to the sea: besides, this side of the island 
being sheltered by the Malay peninsula, the 
mouths of the rivers ate more free from banks, and 


- capable’ of admitting large vessels. 


The 
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- The climate of Sumatra i is more temperate than, 


that of many countries farther from the equator, 


the thermometer seldom rising, in the sbade, . 


above 85°, and at sun rise it is commonly at 
70°. In the elevated plains, the degrée of cold 
is sufficient to require fires in the morning. Be- 
fore sun-rise, the mountains are enveloped in a 
fog of such density, that its extxemities may al- 
most be defined by the touch, and it is seldom 
dissipated till three hours after sun-rise. : 

Thunder and lightning are so common. az: al- 
most to be perpetual, particularly during the west 
monsoon, when the lightning darting from every 
point of the horizon, seems to set the heavens in 
a blaze, while the thunder agitates the earth: with 
a motion similar to that caused by an earthquake. 
In the S.E. monsoon, the flashes are longer, but 


‘ not so frequent, and the thunder only growls in 


the atmosphere. . 

The soil is generally a scala argillaceous 
earth, covered by a thin layer of vegetable mould, 
and when left a year without cultivation it is 


~ covered with brushwood. - On the west side of 


the island are large tracks of marsh, formed by 
the overflowing of the rivers in the west mon- 
soon. 

The mineral productions of Sumatra are gold, 


copper, block-tin, iron, coal, salphur; ochres of” 
. several colours, and petroleum. 


No country in the world can boast a ces cae 
talogue of vegetable productions than this island ; 
-of 
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"+ of these the pepper plant first deserves- notice, 


as supplying by far the greatest portion of the . 


export trade. ‘The camphor tree also affords a 
consitlerable commercial object ; it is only found 
onthe north side of the istand, where it gtows 
without cultivation to the size of the largest 
forest tree. ‘To procure the camphor, the tree is 
‘cut down and split in small pieces, and the cam- 
phor is found in little cavities in a christalized form: 
this is called native camphor, and is sold on the 


spot for six dollars the pound. It is entirely ex- 


ported to China, where it produces a profit of cent 
per cent. 
There is alsoa tree at Sumatra which produces 


a liquid camphor, used asa remedy in sprains - 


and swellings. It is procured by making a trans- 
verse incision on the tree, and digging out the 
“wood till a hole is formed capable of holding a 
quart, into this a bit of kghted wood is put, and 
the heat drawing down the. fluid, the hole is 
filled in a night. In the same’manner is extract- 
ed another liquid ‘rosin, named wood oil, which 
is used to preserve timber exposed to the air. ‘The 
tree which produces the gum-benjamin grows in 
" the north part of the island, and the gum is pro- 
cured by making incisions in the bark, from which 
it distil. — ° care 2 ; 
The cassia, a well known species of coarse 
cinnamon, grows in abundance and without cul- 
ture on the ‘north side of the island. -The rattan 
furnishes considerable cargoes, chiefly for China, 
where it is manufactured into household furniture ; 


Sum 
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Senatra, ‘the fruit of the rattan, which grows in bunches, 
is caten by the Malays. 

The island produces cotton, but the daeton 
of it is confined to a suflicient quantity for dumes- 
tic consumption. The silk cotton also grows here 
but its fibre is too short and brittle to bear spinning, 
and it is only used to-stuff mattrasses. The areca, 
or betel-nut, is a considerable article of export 
to the coast of Coromandel. ‘The coffee plant 
grows in all parts of the island, but though the 
same species as tliat of Arabia, the berry is mich 
inferior, probably from the want of care, or from 
the constant humidity of the climate. 

Dammer is a kind of’ resin or turpentine, which: 

’ exudes abundantly from a large tree ; it is export- 
ed to India, where it is used instead of pitch in 
the dock yards. There is also a trce which pro- 
duces a gum resembling gum arabic, and another 
like gum lack, but they are neglected. The fo- 
rests also contain a varicty of timber trees, which 
would bea source of wealth to a more industrious 
people: such are the ebony, a species of sassafras, 
sandal and aloes wood, teak, iron wood, and 
the manchineel, the wood of which resists the 
ravages of the white ants. me 

Besides the vegetable productions which enter 
into commerce, Sumatra "possesses’ all the fruits 
of the tropics, together with mamy peculiar to the 
Malay archipelago. The mangustine is consi- 
dered by Europeans the. most. delicious fruit in 
the world : it is the size of a middling apple, and 
contains within a hard rind several kernels 

surrounded, 
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surrounded by a pulpy melting substance full of 
juice, and it may be eaten even immoderately 
without danger, an advantage few other tropical 
fru’s, possess. - 

The durian is the favourite fruit of: the Malays, 
being a powerful aphrodisaic. It grows on a large 
tree and is sometimes the size of a man’s head ; 


Semetra, 


its internal substance may ‘with correctness be 
y 


compared to a custard mixed with assafwtida, con- 
sequently it is not a fruit much relished by Euro- 
peans. The jack has a resemblance to the durian 
internally : it contains a number of kernels sur. 
rounded by a fleshy substance, the smell and 
taste of which convey the idea of onions mixed 
with honey: : 

The bread fruit is a favourite of the Malays, and 
is eaten in slices boiled or roasted with sugar: the 
taste of this fruit is insipid, something resembling 
that of an artichoke bottom. The dillingbing is 

‘an extremely acid fruit, ih taste resembling the 
‘Brecn gooseberry. The lansiaya small fruit of a 
pulpy substance and agrecable taste. ‘The brangan 

resembles the chesnut, the cameling the walnut, 

‘and the Aatlapping the almond. The karembola 
_is a fruit resembling the bilingbing, but much 
less acid. The sala is the shape and size of the 

fig, containing an asidulous pulp of a fine perfume. 

The jamboo resembles the pear in shape, and con- 

tains a white fleshy substance which has the odour 

of the rose. The carossol is a mealy fruit the 

Size of a pear. The rhambootan externally resem- 
bles 
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bles the fruit of the arbutus; it contains an acid 


but very agreeable pulp. : 
These are but a few of the most celebrated fruits 


_ of the Malay archipelago, which is said to,’pro- 


duce 300 spécies, from the jack weighing 50 Ib. to 
the berry. Nor is it to fruits alone that nature has 
confined her bounty in the vegetable reign, she 
has in these islands perfumed the atmosphere with 
innumerable flowers in an unceasing succession, 
and which are carefully cultivated, the Malays 
being passionately fond of them ; particularly the 
women, of whose dress they form the: greatest 
ornament. 

‘Rice forms the. chief vegetable food of the 
Malays, and consequently its cultivation is most 
attended to. It is of two kinds, named from the : 
places of its growth, the mountain and swamp 


rice; the former being the best, but gives a less © 


return, ‘The Malays have a name to distinguish 
this grain in its different states ; thus the seed is 
named paddy, the .srain husked as we receive e its 
bros, and boiled nassy. 

Next to rice the cocoa-palm is the sdiuenal 
object of cultivation, though it is not employed 


in the various. uses as in India, the Sumatrans 


possessing substitutes which are not found there. 

Its pulp enters into the composition of all their 

dishes, and its consumption is immense; they 

also extract its oil to ‘anoint themselves, and 
drink the éoddy, and make brooms of its leaves. 

_ The sago-palm of two kinds‘ is also cultivated,: 

: though 
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though it does not here make any considerable 
part of their food any: more than maize, which 
is only eaten roasted while green. _ 

The betelnut and leaf form a considerable 
article of cultivation as well for export as for home 
consumption. ‘Tobacco is also raised in small 
quantities, but they have no method of preparing 
it. They likewise cultivate the sugar-cane, and 
boil its juice into a thick syrup, but their sugar, 
or jagree, is chiefly made from the toddy of 
the cocoa and sago-paims. In their gardens are 
always found abundance of Cayenne pepper and 
turmeric for their currys, yams, sweet potatoes, 
French beans, and brinjalls. The coriander and 
eardamum, as well as the palma christi, grow 
wild. The mulberry tree is reared for the rais. 
ing silk-worms, and a large quantity of hemp is 
produced, not to’ manufacture but to smoke: it is 
named Bang and has an ipcbriating quality. A 
nuinber of medicinal plants are also cultivated. 

The domestic animals are the} horse, cow, buf- 
falo, sheep, goat, hog, dog, and cat. The horses 
are very small but extremely hardy and fiery: 
they ‘are csteemed in the English settlements in 
India, as Shetland ponies are in London, and are 
chiefly exported from Achen. The cows and 
sheep are both» very small races. ~The buffalo 
is the only beast employed in labour,-and is used 
in the cart and plough: though naturally lazy and 
obstinate, it becomes docile by habit, and is led 


with no other bridfe than a theng through the’ 


nostril, 
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nostril; it is however so delicate as to be incapable 
of earings the least extraordinary fatigue. The 
milk of the buffalo furnishes the greater part of 
the butter used by Europeans here, as well as on 
the continent of India. * 

The wild animals are elephants which over-ruan 
the country, herding in large troops and doing 
great damage, destroying even the traces of culti- 
vation by barely walking over the fields. Young 
plantain trees and sugar-canes are their favourite 
food, and their passion for the latter is often made 
the means of their destruction, by introducing 
poison into the crevices of the canes. The natives 
do not attempt to domesticate them. 

The rhinoceros is also a native of Sumatra, and ; 
his horn is greatly sought after as a supposed anti- 
dote against poisons. 

The tiger is the king of the Sumatra Riots 
and pushes his sanguinary devastation even to the 
villages, the inhabitants of which he often carries 
off in the open dy. From a superstitious idea 
that these animals are animated by the souls of 
their ancestors, the Malays hesitate to kill them 
until they have suffered. a personal injury from 
them ; when they wage every kind of war against . 
them by traps, snares, &c. and the European 
factors give a considerable reward for their. de- 
struction in their vicinity. The other wild animals 
are small black bears, the otter, sloth, stinkard, 
porcupine, armadillo, wild. hog, deer, particu- 
larly the little animal called the hog deer, and, 


which is one of those that furnish the bezoar, 
44: >. 
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the monkey of many specics, the pole cat, tiger 
cat, and civet, squirrel, rat, mouse, and bats of a 
very large size, having a head something resem- 
bling\a fox, whence they are called flying foxes 
(draco volans). 

The hippopotamus is found in the mar shes, and 
the rivers are infested with alligators; and though 
they daily destroy the natives while bathing, the 
frequency of these accidents does not mike ‘eta 
more cautious. This animal is also held in a 


Sumatra. 


kind of religious respect, mich prevents their. ~ 


destroying them. 

Among the long list of birds observed at 
this island, the Sumatran pheasant surpasses even 
the bird of paradise: jn plumage, but it is im- 
possible to keep it alive for any time. The com- 
mon pheasant is also plenty, as are swans, two or 
three kinds of pigeons, parrots, and parroquets, 
imumerable and of every species, particularly 
cockatoos, kite, crow, plover, snipe, quail, wild- 
. duck, teal, water hen, wood ken, ‘much larger. 
than the domestic, lark, sea-lark, curlew, paddy 
bird the size of the sparrow and equally i injurious 
to the grain, the dial bird, the minor the size of 
the black bird, which imitates the human voice 


with more accuracy than any other bird, The 


owl, she starling, swallow, king’s fisher, the rhi- 
noceros bird, so named from an excrescence pro- 
jecting from the root of its bill; and, finally,, 
the common domestic fowl, one species of which 
has black bones, and is much esteemed for its 
superior delicacy. The island does not produce 

VOL. WR Zz a single 
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a single singing bird. The only birds thé natives 
attempt to take are plovers and quails, and this 
they do by nets placed on the ground, over which 
they drive the birds, whose feet get entang} zd in 
the meshes: - 

The most common reptile is the lizard, which 
may be said to form a continued chain from the 
immense and voracious alligator to the little house 
lizard, half an inch in length. “The guana, the 
ugliest animal in nature, and which probably gave 
the first idea of the dragon of fable, is found here 
of an enormous size, but is entirely harmless, 


_and its flesh is said to be equal to that of a chick- 


en. The marshes are full of frogs and toads, 
which form the chief fopd of the snakes: the | 
latter are as numerous as the lizard tribe, and of 
all sizes, from fifteen fect long downwards; few 
of them, however, seem to be venomous. ~ ; 

In no part of the world is there a greater variety 
of insects; amongst which the ants form the most 
conspicuous tribe: They are, the destructive white . 
ant, the great red, threc quarters of an inch long, 
the commen red ant or pismire, the great white 
ant, and the common and small black ant. 

The coasts offer an immense quantity of excei- 
lent fish, which constitutes a large portion of the 


' food of the natives. Besides the.common nvethod 


of taking them, they throw into the sea the root 
of a plant, which has a strong narcotic quality, 
and produces the appearance ae death upon the 
fish, which float on the surface, and are one out 


with the seu 


: There 
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There ‘are few collections of houses in the 
island that deserve the name of towns. The vil- 
lages are always situated on the banks of a river 
or “ake, for the advantage of bathing and trans- 
porting their goods: they are generally on an ele- 
vated spot, surrounded with fruit trees, and form- 
ing a square, with alarge public place of assembly 
in “the middle: The houses are raised” en posts, 
six or eight feet from the ground, and are entirely 
constructed of the bamboo; the sides or walls 
being of large bamboos, split down one side and 
pressed flat; the floor of large ones whole, as raf- 
ters, placed close together, and covered with laths 
of the same, two inches wide, over which are 
placed mats. The covering is usually of palm 
leaves, and the ascent by a single large bamboo, 
with. notches cut in it to admit the toes. - 
~The Sumatrans are below the middle size, with 


small limbs, but qwell proportioned. In infancy 


their noses are flattened, their heads compressed, 
and their ears pulled till they stick straight out 
fromthe head. Their eyes afe black and lively, 
and strikingly resemble those of the Chinese: 
their hair is long, thick, and very black; the men 
cut it short, but the women allow it to grow to 
‘their feet. Both sexes- eradicate the hair from 
every part of the body but the head; and the 
neglecting to do so is considered as an unpardona- 
‘ble want of delicavy: this is performed by rubbing 
the parts, when the hairs first begin to appear, 
with quick fime, which destroys the roots, and 
the little that escapes and from time to time makes 

z2 its 
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its appearance, is carefully plucked out with 
tweazers, which they always carry about them for 
the purpose. ‘Their colour is a copper, deeper or 
lighter according to their exposure to the supfand 
their vicinity to the sea. Many of the women are 
not darker than the female peasants of the south 
of Europe, but they are disgustingly ugly. 

The @riginal clothing of the Sumatrans was 


~ composed of the bark of a tree‘beat to a certain 


fineness, as is still practised in the South Sea 
Islands ; at present, however, they have universally 
adopted the use of cotton. ‘The cress, which is 
their principal weapon, and which they never, even 
when sleeping, lay aside, is a poignard, the blade 
fourteen inches long, not straight, nor yet regu- 
larly curved, but in an undulating: line, which « 


‘senders the wound made by it very dangerous. 


‘The handle is of ivory, or of hard wood, inlaid 
with gold or other metal, ands represents nearly 
the Egyptian Isis. The value of these weapons is 
in proportion to the number of persons they have 
killed ; but the custom of poisoning them, commgn 
formerly, is now unknown. 
Unmarried girls are distinguished by a fillet 
half an inch broad, of gold plates, which surrounds | 


.the head, and by bracelets of gold and silver on 


the wrists. Children. of both sexes wear small 
silver money, strung ‘on threads, hung round their 


-necks; and girls, before they ate considered old 


enough to be clothed, wear a silver plate, im the 
shape of a heart, hung to a silver chain, round the 
neck, so that the plate hangs down before.- The 

u women 
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women have a high opinion of the efficacy of 
morning dew as a cosmetic, and particularly as 
increasing their hair; hence they collect it with 
great care before sun-rise. 

Both sexes have the custom of grinding thei: 
teeth with a kind of whetstone, some entirely 
down to the gums, others only to a point, and 
‘others again content themselves with getting rid 
of the enamel ; “they then stain them a jet black 
with the empyreumatic oil of the cocoa-nut shell. 


‘The men sometimes insert a gold plate over the - 


lower teeth, or wind gold wire round them.. At 
the age of eight or nine the girls’ ears are pierced ; 
-a ceremony which necessarily precedes marriage, 
and which, as well as that of grinding the teeth, 


is usually accompanied by a feast. Persons of 


rank let their nails grow to an enormous length, 
particularly those of the index and little finger, 
and sometimes stain them,red. 

In the arts and sciences the Sumatrans have 
made but little progress, and, igdeed, their natural 
indolence seems to be an insuperable bar to their 
improvements. Their greatest ingenuity is shewn 
in the making fillagree work of gold and silver, 
. which they do with astonishing elegance, and 
‘with the rudest tools ; their principal being usually 
a piece of iron. hoop, which they form into an in- 
strument to draw out the wire.” Their compasses 
are two nails attached together at the heads ; their 
erucible a piece wf an old earthen-pot ; and.their 
bellows a hollow reed, which they blow through. 


Their manufacture of iron is. confined to the ° 


28 _ simplest 
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simplest instruments of husbandry and carpenters’ 
tools, nor have they arrived at the use of the saw; 
hence their works in wood are very clumsy nd - 
very tedious. Their glue is composed of the. curds 
of buffaloes’ milk and quick lime, and is much 
stronger, and less affected by humidity than our 


i glue. 


Their ropes are made of a vegetable substance, 
named ¢joo, which envelopes the trunk of a 
species of the sago “palm, and exactly resembles 
horsehair. They draw thread from a species of 


. the nettle and several other vegetables. 


They.manufacture silk and cotton cloth, which 
they die with colours extracted from vegetables, 
Their oil is procured by expression from the pulp 
of the cocoa-nut; their candles’ or torches are 
small bamboos filled with dammers They manu- 
facture gunpowder, but of an inferior quality ; and 
their jagree, or sugar, is-the juice of the sago-palm, 
boiled to 4 consistency and formed into cakes. 


‘Their method of making salt is extremely imper- 


fect ; they light a large fire on the sea beach, and 
sprinkle it continually with sea water, the aqueous 
parts of which escaping in vapour, the salt is pre- 
cipitated among the ashes, which is collected in 
close.baskets ; sea water is poured over it till all 
the particles of salt are separated and fall with the 
water into a vessel placed beneath the basket: the 


' “water, thus impregnated, is boiled until the salt 


forms chrystals on the bottom and ‘sides of the 


‘vessel. ‘They are entirely ignorant of painting or 


desionine. and the little sculpture seen among 
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them is grotesque and without meaning. In the 
manufacture of mats and baskets they are neat and 
expert. 

The arithmetical knowledge of the Sumatrans 
extends xo farther than the multiplication or divi. 
sion of anynumber under 10,000, by asingle cypher, 
They have no word to express any number above 
10,000 ; and in their trading accounts they assist 
memory by knots formed on a cord. : 

Their division of time is into the lunar year of 
354 days, or twelve lunar months of twenty-nine 
days and a half each ; their more usual method of 
computing time is, however, by their rice harvests, 
Their months are not divided into weeks; but 
when they want to specify a particular day, they 
do it by the age of the moon on that day. The 
hour of the day they make known by pointing to 
” the sun’s situation at that time: and this is subject 

to little error, as the sun pursues his course in an 

unvarying line. : : 
Their knowledge. of astronomy is confined to 
calculating the moon’s phasbs, and they salute 
the new moon with a discharge of cannon, whether 
visible or not. Venus they do not know to be 
the same planet, when it precedes or follows the 
sun. During an eclipse they make a horrible 
" neise on sonorous instrpments, as they say, to pre- 
vent one of the luminaries being devoured by the 
other. The datk appearance in the moon they 
suppose to besa man continually employed spin. 
ning cotton, which a rat each night knaws, ‘and 
thus obliges him to recommence. his work. By 
Zh this 
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this metaphor they also describe a continual and 
useless labour. . 

They have neither written history nor chrono: 
logy; and the memory of events is only preserved 
by tradition, and the time of their arrival, by 
assimilating them to some memorable circume 
stance which happened at or near the same time. 

Their knowledge of medicine is confined to 
the virtues of a few simples, which every onc ig 
acquainted with, and, consequently, is his own 
physician. 

The Sumatrans are subject to two kinds‘ of 
leprosy ; the first is the true elephantiasis, the. 
other, though very disgusting, is not a’ dangerous 
malady. ' Those afflicted with the former are ins 
stantly driven from their village into the. woods, 
where their relations supply them with food. The 
Small-pox occasionally -commits terrible ravages, 
as they have no idea of inoculation. The venereal 
is common on the coa%t,,.but unknown in the 
interior; it is cured by a plant that produces 
salivation, They hzve a curious method of at- 
tempting to cure madness: the patient is put into 
a hut, which is set fire to, and he is allowed to 


make his escape ashe can. ‘The fright, it is said, 


sometimes restores his reason. The’ inhabitants 
of the high grounds are subject to, goitres, pro- 
bably occasioned by the grossness of the atmos- 
phere in the vallies between the mountains. 

The extent of human life amongst the Suma- 


‘trans it is-impossible coyrectly- to ascertain,. for 
their total want of chronology prevents any one 


Pe se 
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of them from being able to tell his age. It, how- 
ever, seems probable, that fifty years is the general 
petiod of existence, and that sixty. is a degree of 


_ uncommon longevity. 
The Sumatrans are passionately ford of music, 


particularly that produced by sonorous instru: 
ments; they have the gong of the Chinese, drums, 
&c. Their wind instrument is an imperfect flute, 
and they have acquired the knowledge of the 
violin from Europeans. 

The Malay language may be called the Italian 
of the east, being full of vowels and liquid con- 
sonants; it is consequently highly adapted to 
poetry, of which the Malays are so immoderatcly 
tond, that three-fourths of their time is passed 
in singing. 

Their songs are chiefly figurative expressions 
and proverbs applied to the passing events, or 
love songs, either composed deliberately or im- 
promptu. 

The following are stanzas of, a love song of the 
eet Kind. 

Apo goono passang ‘paleeto 
Callo teeda dangan soombonia ? 
Apo goono bermino matto 
Callo teeda dangan soogania ? 


Why light a lamp without a wick ? 


Why make love with the eyes if there is’ no intention to be 


serious ? ’ 
‘The following js a favourite couplet of the yomng 
men. : 


Inchy 
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Inchy piggy mandi, dekkat mulo sangy 

_ Sciow mow be jago, sciow mow be anty. 

When my love slides into the water (to bathe) 

I will remain at a distance to guard her. 
: "The common conversation is sentertious ahd 
figurative; thus, if a girl has a child before marriage, 
they say, “the fruit has come before the flower :’ 
speaking of the death of a person, it is, ‘ those 
that are dead are dead,. those that remain must 
work ; or, his time was come, what could he do?” 

The Malays use the Arabic character in writ- 
ing, but some of the Sumatrans have a distinct 
character. The former use China paper and an 
ink of their own composition, but the latter write, 
or rather mark, with a pointed instrument on the 
bark of a tree or on split bamboos. 
Though the government and laws among the 

different tribes vary in some minute points, they 
have a sufficient resemblance to be brought under 
a general description. * Their rajahs, sultans, or 
chiefs of whatever. denomination are absolute de 
juro, but in fact their power is limited by their 
wanting revenues to keep on foot a standing force 
to support their arbitrary authority... The villages 


‘re internally governed by an elective magistrate, F 
who is a kind of bulwark against the encroach- 


ments of the sovereign on the rights of the pecple. 
The laws of the Sumatrans are founded on an- 
cient customs handed down by tradition. All 
causes of property are usually decided by a” kind. 
of arbitration, each party binding itself to abide 
by the decision of the judges. All crimes, of 
; ae : whatever 
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whatever nature, may be commuted by fines: that 
for murder is in proportion to the quality of the 
pezson murdered, from 500 dollars, to eighty for 
the commonest person; but for a woman or girl of 
the lowest class the fine is 150. The man who 
murders his wife is. only subject to the fine, but 
the woman who kills her husband is punished with 
death. The fing for a rape is twenty dollars, for 
perjury twenty dollars and a buffilo; for theft 
twice the value of the article stolen, together with 
twenty dollars and a buffalo. If a man takes his 
wife in adultery he may kill both parties, but if 
he prosecutes the man the fine is fifty dollars, and 
,he must cease all other revenge. 
There are three kinds of marriages amongst the 
Sumatrans; by Joojoor, by Ambelana, and by Se- 
-mundo. The first is the mere purchase of a girl 
from her father, and she is in a great measure the 
slave of her husband, whg can sell her at pleasure, 
‘with the precaution of making the first offer to her 
relations. The price is limited to 120 dollars, but 
- may be decreased according ena 3 thus 
the price of a widow once married is but eighty 
dollars, twice married but sixt} dollars, and so 
“ goes on diminishing every time she loses a husbafid 
and is disposed of to a fresh one. A widow with 
children cannot be married again till they are 
provided for. If a widow is left pregnant she 
may be disposed of again immediately, but other- 
wise she must wait three months and ten days. 
' Inthe marriage by Ambelana, it is the husband 
who becomes the slave to the wife’s family, in- 
7 ’ . Stead 
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stead of the wife to the husband’s; in this case the 
girl’s father makes choice of a young man usually 
of inferior family, who transfer all their right ins 
their son to the family he enters. In this marriage 
the husband can have no property of hisown, not 
even in his children, and he can be turned off at 
the pleasure of his wife’s family. 

The third kind of marriage by Semundo, is 
coutracted on the basis of perfect equality ; the 
contract declaring that all property is in common, 
and in case of a divorce shall be equally divided. 
Thiskind of marriage, which is more consonant to 
reason and more productive of conjugal felicity is 
prevailing over the others, and is strongly recom- 
mended by the English residents. - 

The marriage ceremony consists simply in join- 
ing hands and declaring the parties man and wite; 
then succeeds a feast in the public assembly room, 
aud the evening is closed with dances and songs, 
often extremely licentious. 

A man is allowed to have as many wives by 
Joojoor, as he can purchase or support, but in 
general poverty coutines him to one, 

The woman vtarried by Ambelana has not a 
similar privilege ; nor can it take place in the mar- -. 
riage by Semundo, as the property could not in 
that case be equally divided. ‘ sd 

Female chastity is very closely guarded in Su- 
matra, for itis so much the interest of the fathers 
to preserve the virtue of theirdaughters, that“they 
pay peculiar attention to their éonduct before mar- 
riage: nevertheless it sometimes happens that the 

: daughier’s 
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daughter’s wit exceeds the father’s prudence; 
and in this case the favoured lover is either obliged 
to marry the girl by Joojoor, or if the father pre- 
fers keeping her he is punished by a fine, and the 
diminished value of the girl is thus..made up to 
the father. : . : 

In the interior venal prostitution is unknown, 
on the coasts it is as common as in our own sea- 
ports.- Adultery*is not frequent, and when it is 
discovered the offended party usually takes a per- 
» sonal vengeance, or else sinks it in oblivion, in- 
steatl of proclaiming his injury by having recourse 
to the law. 


Sumit. 


The ceremony of divorce is as simple as that of . 


marriage, and consists in cutting a piece of rattan 
in two, in the presence of the parties, their rela- 
tions and some of the chiefs.. The women of’ Su- 
matra are not prolific, and few are mothers of five 
children: these latter soon voluntarily leave off the 
breast, andas their growth is not impeded by any 
kind of clothing, a deformed person is scarcely 
to be seen. The child on its bjrth receives a name 
from its parents to which it ai\erwards adds ano- 
ther, which is generally a sounding epithet, such as 
Shaker of the World, &c. . In kome parts the 
“futher takes the name of his son, with the addition 
of Pa (abreviation of Papa, father) as “ father of. 
such a one;” itis also considered polite to address 


a married womanvby the name of her eldest son - 


with she addition of Ma (mother). The Sumatrans 
make it a rule never.to pronounce their own name, 
: a from 
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from what cause is unknown, and when a stranger 

ignorant of this enquires it of them, they refer 

hin to another person. In speaking to a supe- 

rior they, asin-French, use the third person in. 

stead of the. second, and substitute the name or 

title of the person spoken to instead of the pro- 

noun: as, what does the Bentiene wish ? instead - 
of what do you wish, sir? 

Gaming is passionately followed by the Suma- 
trans, and their favourite play is with dice; the 
use of which is, however, strictly forbidden siete 
the English influence is preponderant. " 

Cock fighting is also a favourite amusement of 


’ the Malays, and is carried to such lengths, that 


daughters, wives, sisters, and mothers, are often 
staked on a favourite bird: quails are also trained 
to fight. The athletic amusements are very few, 
being confined to a kind of war dance, in which 
they. throw themselves into violent contortions, 
and to striking an elastic ball from one to another 
with their hands, elbows, knees, feet, &c. in which 
they shew great dexterity. 

The Sumatrans, ‘n common with most of the 
eastern nations, continually chew the betel. When 
two acquaintances meet they first salute, which, 
if they are equals, is by gently inclining the body — 
forwards; but if there is a difference of rank, the 
inferior puts his joined harids between those of the 
superior, and then raises them-to his forehead. 
The betel is then presented as we offer snuff. and 
the emission of this politeness, between equals is 

considered 
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considered a gross affront, as it also is for an infe- Sera. 
rior to speak to his eupEHOe before he has filled 
his mouth with it. 

“It is also in betel that the young men present 
philtres or love potions to their mistresses, and as 
‘theseare usually composed of stimulating drugs, they‘: 

_ of course have at times the desired effect. © Tobacco 
"is smoked, rolled up in the leaf of the palm tree. < 

The usage of opium is universal amongst. the 
Sumatrans ; it is boiled in a copper vessel, strained ° 
through a cloth, boiled again, and mixed with a - 
certain leaf’ cut small until it is‘of a sufficient con- 

*. sistence, when it is rolled up in pills the size of a 
pea; one of them is put into a tube inserted into 

. the extremity of a pipe, which being lighted, the 
‘opium pill is consumed at one inspiration. . The 
‘smoke is passed by the nose, or even by the eyes 
‘and ears, but never by the mouth. When in- 
-dulged in to excess, this custom produces pa- 
roxysms of phrenzy, im which the person thus af-. 
fected runs through the streets and with his criss 
indiscriminately kills every p¢rson he meets with, 
till at length he is killed hike this is called’ 
‘running a muck, and where thé.English influence 
prevails the guards have orders tb do instant exe- 
‘eution on the culprit. ., =~: é 

» «Among-those who have adopted Mahotsetaiian 
the children are circumcised between the ages of 
six and ten ; this is called ea) shame, and is 
follewed by a feast. . 

The last offices for the dead are An ane with 
much solemnity. The body is conveyed to the 

place 
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Svirere, Place of interment on a board which serves for a 
"whole village, it is there rubbed over ‘with glue, 
and enveloped in a white cloth: a hole of a certain 
size and depth is then dug, and at the bottom and 
on one side cf it the earth is excavated so as to: 
form a cavity sufficiently large to hold the body ; 
this being strewed with fresh flowers the body is. 
placed in it, and it is closed by two pianks united 
together by their edges at right°angles, so that 
-one of the planks goes over the body, and the 
other closes the cavity on the open. side; the 
grave is then filled, and little streamers and flags 
stuck round it, a tree sacred to this purpose, ‘bear- 
ing a white flower, is planted on it, and also the 
wild marjoram. The women who follow the body' 
to the grave expréss their sorrow in a dismal howl; _ 
At the end of twelvesmonths the relations place 
at the head and foot of the grave some long ellip- 
tical stones, ~which being scarce are very dear, and 
at the same time kill a‘buffalo and give a feast, 
the head of the animal being placed on the grave. 
The burying grounds are held in such veneration, 
that it is deemed sadrilege to violate the earth of 
then even where’ meres is no vee of a 
grave. f° 
~The tribes who have not picial Makonauine 
ism have no form of. worship whatever, nor do: 
they appear to have a very correct notion of a fu- 
ture state; they have nevertheless confused ideas 
of supernatural beings, whom they suppose-can 
at will render themselves invisible, and hence 
they call them orang aloos, or imperceptible 
. : -men 3: 
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men} they divide them into good and evil genii; 
the former they distinguish by the name of Malay 


cag and the latter by that of Sisin. As these are . 


the names by which the Arabs call their good and 

evil spirits, it is probable the Suntatrans have 

thence borrowed both them and the idea itself. 
Some tribes believe that old trees are the habi. 


_ tations of spirits, and therefore hold them in great ” 


Veneration, particularly the banyan tree. The 

“inhabitants of the interior make an offering to the 
sea when they see it for the first time in order to 
propitiate it; they believe it to possess a voluntary 
power of motion, and one of them has been known 
to carry-a vessel full of ‘the sea water into the in- 
terior with him, and pour it into a lake, supposing 
“it would impart this virtue to its tranquil waters. 
They believe that certain persons are invulnerable, 
and that they can impart this property to inani- 
mate. things, such as a ship, &e, 


Towards the north end® of the island is 4 tribe’ 
named. Battas, differing so much from the rest of 


the islanders as to deserve a particular mention. 


of their own manufacture, with aNhat of the bark 
of a tree: they are passionately Yond of strings 
‘of beads, and the young women wear rings of 
block tin in their ears, sometimes to the. num. 
ber of fifty in each. : 


Their dress consists of a th Nav garment - 
y 


They consider horse flesh a great luxury, and ° 


fatten ~those animals for slaughter. The houses 
are constructed of large timber and covered with 
VOL. IIL, . Qa ; joo, 
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gjoo, and consist only of one great apartment, en- 


‘tered by a door in the centre. In the front of 


every house is an open building, or shed, where 


‘they repose during the day, and where the un- 


married mefi pass the night. Each village, which 
seldom consists of more than forty houses, has a 
large public assembly room, in which their feasts 


“are held and strangers received, who are here 
‘treated with great hospitality. , 


. pw 
Every man may marry as many wives as he - 
pleases, and six is no uncommon number; all of 


_ ‘whom live in a large apartment, or house, without 


screen or partition: nevertheless each has‘a sepa- 
rate fireplace and cooking utensils, and prepares 
her own victuals, and her husband’s in her turn. 
When a man feels-a penchant for a girl, he makes 


it known to her father, and #f the latter agrees to 


receive him’ as a son-in-law, the girl, stripped 
naked, enters a bath, in which the lover is per- 
mitted to examine her’; and if he finds her comme 
il faut, the price he is to pay her father is agreed 


_ upon. . The wom’n are here, indeed, less consi- 


dered than amon# the other Sumatrans, being not 
only employed’ in domestic drudgery, ‘but also 
obliged to culcdivate the rice; while the husbands: 
pass whole days in playing the flute crowned with 


garlands of flowers. 7 ae oo ee ee 
“As well as the other tribes the Battas are 


. much addicted to gambling y but here, when a 


man has Jost more than he can ypay, ‘his ereditors 
seize and sell him for a slavé, and in this manner 
most 
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most of the native slaves have become so. Their 
favourite amusement. is horse-racing : they ride 
without a saddle, and with bridles of rattan... 

' The language and written characters of the 
Battas differ from the Malay, and a much greater 
number of the former know how to read and write, 


They are strictly honest in their dealings with each. 


other,:but make no scruple in cheating a stranger, 
when they are not restrained by the laws of hospi- 
tality, which they strictly observe. 4... 
“A man convicted of adultery is punished with 
death, while the woman is only shaved.and sold for 
a slave; but in this case, as well as in all others, 
the man may redeem his life by paying a fine, 
which, for the crime of adultery, is eighty dollars. 
The Battas are cannibals, not from the necessity 
of eating human flesh in times of famine, nor 
from considering it as delicate food ; on the con- 
trary, they eat it as a kind of ceremonial, to prove 
the detestation they havé for certain crimes, or 
to satisfy their vengeance against. their enemics, 
the victims served up at these horrible repasts 
being ‘either condemned crinjnals or. prisoners 
taken in war 5 the former, baer, are never 
_Sacrificed, unless their friends refule or are unable 
“to redeem them, and the prisoners of war may be 
eitber ransomed or exchanged. 3 7 
The slightest provocation rouses the military 
order of the Battas, and they are instantly in 


arms. ~ They first give notice to the enemy of their ’ 


discontent. by filing muskets. with powder. only 
Rad... ‘ over 


Sumatra. 
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over their houses, by which it is understood that . 
they give them three days to propose terms of ac- 
commodation; at the expiration of which, if no 
terms are proposed, or not agreed to, war is coms 
menced, Their wars sometimes last twg or three 
years, for they never come to a decisive engage- 
ment, nor openly attack a village, but endeavour to 
surprize straggling parties. ‘T! hree or, four conceal 
themselves near the road where the enemy is ex- - 
pected to pass, and when they seé one approach 
they fire at him, and instantly take to their heels, 
without waiting to ascertain the effect. °°" 7" 
Their villages are fortified by clay walls, on the 
‘top of which they plant bushes, Outside of this 


wall is a ditch, with a range of pallisades at 


each side ; and without the ditch an impenetrable 
hedge of living bamboos and prickly shrubs, and 
outside of all, the ground is stuck full of pointed 
bamboos concealed by the grass. At each angle 
of this fortification a high tree is oe which 


‘serves as a look-out post. 


Their military standard is a horse’s head ¢ or ‘tail, 
and their arms the matchlock, a bamboo’ spear, 
and a kind of sword or long knife, never using the 
criss. They arg also supplied with pointed bamboos 
of different.sizes, which, when retreating, they stick” 
in the ground behind them, to retard & pursuit 
by wounding the enemy’s feet. 

Having no money all valuetion is by certain 
merchandizes; thus in trade, with strangers, they 


. calculate by cakes of benjamin, ‘and in the home 


trade 
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trade by|buffaloes, corn, &c. and by salt in small 
transactions, two pounds of it being equal to two- 
pénce half-penny. / Set. Bs 
’. They have little more idea of religion than the 
other tribes who have not embraced Mahome- 
tanism, but they believe in a beneficent and male- 


ficent being, to neither of whom however they . 


render any worship, nor do they appear to have 
“any hopes or fears respecting a future state. 
They have priests, whose business it is to bury 
the, dead, and predict fortunate or unfortunate 
days, which they observe scrupulously.” The priests 
also predict the event of their wars by the exami- 
' nation of the entrails of an animal (a buffalo or 
fowl entirely white), which is sacrificed previous 
to commencing hostilities, ‘This is, however, a 
“dangerous office for the priest, for, if the event 
contradicts his prediction, he is inevitably put to 
death for his ignorance. , 2 ge : 
'- The Lampoons, who inhabit the eastern extre- 
mity, of the island, differ from the other races in 
their features, nearly resembling the Chinese, and 
speak a gutteral dialect. ey 
In the interior of the island\are two tribes, 
named Orang Cooboo and Orang Googoo ; the 
first are sometimes taken and made slaves of by 
the Sumatrans. Of their manners we have no 
other knowledge than that they feed on whatever 
the woods afford, eating indifferently elephants, 
rhinoceros, ‘snalles, or monkeys, and that their 
language differs entirely from that of the other 
islanders. The Orang Googoo is said to differ 
= 243 from 
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from the Orang Ootang only in the gift of speech, 
being, like that animial, covered with long ‘hair. 

- Both these races are in very small numbers, and 
indeed the existence of the latter is not guaranteed 
to his readers by Mr. Marsden, but given merely 
on. the testimony of some of the Sumatrans, who 
affirm that they have ceeonnlly a met straggling 
individuals of this races. ~ 

’ By the original treaties between the native 
princes and the English, the former ‘bound them- 
selves to oblige all their subjects to cultivate »ep- 
per and. sell it to the English at a fixed price ; 
while the latter were in return to maintain the 
chiefs in their full sovereignty, and to pay them a 


_small duty on the pepper they received from their 


territories. - Both the letter and'the spirit of these 
treaties have, however, long* become obsolete, 
and the English are the teal sovereigns of the 
districts-over which their influence extends. ' This 
usurpation has, however, been certainly produc- 
tive of much benefit to the natives in general. 
‘The English resideats are the mediators between 
the chiefs and thedpeople, hence the districts under 
their. influence ¢enjoy uninterrupted tranquillity, 
while the surrounding tribes are ever at war; and 
in the English districts private quarrels seldom 
produce those murders which are their invariable 
‘consequences in the other parts of the island. “I 
protest to you, in truth,” said a chief, irritated 
against a person and addressing a:British Resident, 


. that you alone prevented me from plunging this 


criss into his bosom.” 
The. 
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The town of Achen is the capital of a kingdom Sumatra, 
ofthe same name, which formerly held the first 
rank amongst those of. Sumatra... It js situated 
two mile3 up a river; which falls into a bay five 
leagues N.E. of Achen Head, the N.W. point of 
the island. . The river is small, and a bar crosses 
it, which closes it against any vessels larger than 
boats at low water, but at high water vessels of 
thirty tons enter it. The anchorage is safe in the 
bay.or road two miles from the river’s mouth. \ 
The description given of the town of Achen, 
‘as it appeared to the author of Lettres Edifiantes 
win 1698, though a little overcharged for its pre- ; 
sent state, is sufficiently accurate to give a just 
idea of it, « Imagine to yourself,” ‘says the au- 
thor, a forest of palm trees, plantains, and 
bamhoos, through which runs a fine river covered 
with boats; place in the forest-an incredible num. 
ber of houses, constructed of cane, reeds, or 
bark ; dispose them so as to form. sometimes 
Streets, sometimes detached quarters; interpose 
these. quarters and streets with fields and groves, | 
‘and people this forest with as ma\y inhabitants as 
- We see in one of our populous citips, and you will 
form a just idea of Achen. It ‘appears like. a 
landscape formed by the imagination of the pain- 
ter or the poet, in which are combined all the most 
smiling features of the country ; all is negligent, 
natural, and evgn a little savage. From the road 
the town is not perceived, being concealed behind 
the thick wood that lines the coast.” mes 
Zak. The 
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The town of Achen has, however, nothing te 
recommend it, either on the score of beauty or 
magnificence. The palace of the sultan, whiclr is 
the chief public building, is an irregular clumsy 
edifice, surrounded by thick walls, buc without 
any other defence, except that at its gate are placed 
several pieces of brass ordnance of extraordinary 
size, chiefly presents from the Portuguese, and 


‘two presented by our James the First, one of 
which has a calibre of twenty-four inches and the 


other eighteen, but their thickness is not at all in 
proportion, ‘nor does it appear that they have ever 
been fired out of, The number of nOvisch @ at Achen 
iare reckoned at 8,000. : : 

Innumerable fishing boats quit the river with 


_the land wind in the morning, and return mh 
‘the sea breeze in the afternoons <0 2 


Six to ten chulia, ‘or Coromandel native vessels, 
carry'on the principal trade of Achen, arriving 


‘there in the. month of August, and returning in 


February or March. «The duties on impoitation 


form. the’ whole revenue of the sultan, and may 
amount to betwega £1,500 and £3,000 annually, 
-which barely enables him to keep a standing force 
.of about 100 ren. : 


The trading places which’ quenced to Acker on 


-the west coast are Analaboo, in 4° 8! ; Soosoo? in 
"8° 41/, oth under the Achen government, ‘Sin- 


kel towns forty miles up the Jargest river of the 
coast, which however is crossed py a bar with but 
twelve feet high water; proas ascend it to the 
town, Before the river’s mouth is a small island, 

affording 
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affording a sheltered road within it.’ Baroos, in’ 
1° 57', in the country of the saat is two feagues: 
vs river. 

* Tappanooly Bay, ake i in the countr y of the Bat- 
tas, is described as possessing capacity and perfect: 


security for all the navies in the world, being a: 


great lagoon penetrating into the heart of the 


island, and forming such a labyrinth of harbours, 
that a ship may be so hid as not to be found with-" 


out a tedious search. On a small island, named 
Ponchang Cacheel, is’ the English settlement of 


Tappanooly, eonsieans of an insignificant fort 


and factory. 
+ Natal, also an English establishment, is of still 
less consequence, but is a considerable Native 
trading places... . 

Priaman, formerly a Dufch séttlement, is now 
occupied by the English, whose establishment 


consists only of a square 2 pallisaded and en- 


compassed by a ditch, with ten small guns, and is 
under the direction of a non-commissioned officer. 

Padang, the chief establishinent of the Dutch 
on the west coast of Sumatra, he mile up a river, 
in 50° S.. The fort is a square\ with four stone 

- bastions; the walls nine feet hijh, and encom- 
passed by a wet ditch. “ake Earrieon is ly 
fifiy men, + “ 

Ayer-rajah, also a Dutch seidiomenitt in 19 58'S. 
is two miles up 4 Mayes creed by a denen 
bar. < a 

_ Moco-Moco, in 2° 36, at the heat of a bay, 
where 
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where the English have a small fort. Zaading is is. 
only practicable in the country canoes. 

Bencoolen, or Fort Marlborough, the chief sete 
tlement of the English in Sumatra, is situated on 
an elevated point of land, in abay, which affords. 
tolerable anchorage within ‘a small. island. ‘The 
native town of Bencoolen is three miles from the 
fort, and extremely unhealthy, from the neighw. 
Dbourhoed of morasses. Besides. Malays, it” is in 
habited by many Chinese. 

The expense of this establishment Sinsidershly 
exceeding its revenue, without any counterbalanc- 
ing advantage, either commercial or political, it 
was very considerably reduced in 1801, and from 
being a presidency, was placed under the immedt- 
ate government of Bengal. .The other trading 
places on the west coast, and where the English 
had. residents, but. ue have been ae 
are, 2 ag. 

_ Saloomah, in 4° 12 8. Manna ” 25' Bs 

Cawoor = 4°. S4#/ >» Crooe . 5° 13" 


“Off thie’ west coast “of Sumatra are several 
islands, the first & which that present themselves 
lie. off Achen Fr “ead, and are named Pulo Way, 
high, and three leagues long, ‘and the place of 
banishment for robbers from Achen, after they 
hhave suffered amputation of one arm; Pulo 
Rondo. 2 great high round reck; Pulo Brasse 
and Pulo Nancy, also high, and with several.isiets 
near them, 
: ee The 
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7 a 
“The Cocos are two small islands, six leagues 


N.W. of Hog Island, or Pulo Babee, which latter : 


is Seventeen or eighteen leagues from the coast of 


Sumatra, and is fifteen leagues long, N.W. and 
S.E. and “three to four broad. -It is hilly, and: 


may be seen eight leagues. It is covered with 


wood and inhabited, but is seldom visited by Eu- 


ropeans. 9 9g fe ee 
Pulo Banjak is a group of two islands, separated 
by a narrow strait, and several islets.” The north- 
ernmost, of the two principal islands rises in a sugar 

_ loaf mountain. © <- : ‘ 
Pulo. Neas is seventeen leagues long, and six 
to eight broad,. being the largest island on this 
coast: it ishigh, has several rivers, and produces 
abundance of rice and yams: it also abounds in 
wild hogs and poultry. . It is divided between a 


great number of rajahs, continually at war, for the: 
purpose principally of making slaves, who are. 


sold, to the number of 800 annually, to: vessels 
from Sumatra. ‘The natives appear to be of the 
Batta nation, and their females, being remarkable 
for the fairness of their eae ee and the delix’ 
‘cate symmetry of their forms, 
the Dutch of Batavia. \ : 
Manslaer Island, before the Bay of Tappanooly, 
jg Well wooded and has a fine cascade, precipitat- 
ing itself from-the conical summit of a hill. 
Pulo Mintac, of Nantian, is fourteen. leagues 
long and five byoad,* has an undulating surface, 
covered with wood, and is well inhabited, but sel- 
dom visited by Europeans. 
. 2 Se 


ake sought for by 
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sms, Se Booro Island is’ twenty-three leagues.long, 
“high, covered with wood, and with a great surf 
on the west coast. Se Pora is fourteen leagtes 
‘long and seven broad; woody ; its west’ side is 
uninhabited, but on the east side are three good 
bays, where hogs, yams, and cocoa-nuts, may be 
procured at some straggling villages.’ ‘These two 
islands are the Good Fortune Island of the’ old 
charts. : 
“The Nassau, or Two Piste Taide, are sepa- 
_ Tated by a narrow strait called Se Cockup, .form- 
ing an excellent harbour. The islands are inha- 
- bited by an uncivilized people, who do not know 
_the use of money, making no distinction between 
‘a metal button and a piece of gold or silver coin. . 
They are divided into tribes, each ‘inhabiting a dis. 
‘tinct village on a river. -Their houses. are like 
those of the’ Sumatrans, of bamboo raised on 
posts, and the space underneath serves as a place 
for pigs and poultry, which, together. with sago, 
constitute their food, for they grow no rice; the 
islands have red deer, but neither buffaloes nor 
goats. They abound in large timber, amongst 
which are poon <rees, of sufficient dimensions for 
- lower masts for‘ first-rate ship of war. aye 
Larg, Bergen, and Trieste, or Pulo Mego, are 
three small islands in’ succession. Engano, *or 
‘Deceitful Island, is twenty leagues distant from 
the coast. of Sumatra; it is aout four leagues 
long,. well inhabited, and abounds in yamis and. 
“eocoa-nuts.” 


ioe 
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~The east coast of Sumatra, from Achen Head 


to Diamond Point, is usually called the coast of 


Pedir ; near the sea it islow, but inland rise high 
mountains of singular shapes. The only place of 
the coast, visited by. European tradexs, is Pedir, 
situated up a small barred river, accessible only to 
boats, Telisamoy is a town and fort on a river, 
visited by Malay proas. 

From Diamoral Point (Tanjong Gone, the 
coast is lew, with many ‘rivers and villages, but 
‘is never visited by Europeans, the natives being 
extiemely treacherous, so that unless a ship is 
well manned and constantly guarded, she is sure 
to be cut off -Pulo Varella on this coast, seven 
leagues off shore, affords wood, water, ‘and turtle, 
.. but is infested by the Malay freebooters. 

Batopbarra, in 8° 25' N., is on a river navigable 
.by small vessels, and a considerable distance’ up 
which is seen a large brick building, of whose 
origin no tradition is preserved: amongst the na- 
tives, It is a square, with a very high pillar at 
one ‘corner, thought to have been intended for 
hoisting a flag ; figures in relief are carved ‘on the 
- “walls, which the Malays pete to be Chinese, 
Ba which more probably are Hinc'po, 

- Rakan, or Irkan river, a posite to Me 
lgeca, is one of the largest rivers of Sumatra, 


penetrating like an arm of the sea, and navigable, 
for sloops a long, way inland. Siak river, farther, 
"east, is more accurately known by a recent sur- 
vey. From its fhouth to the town of Siak is sixty- 


five miles; and Pakanbharu, where the survey 
; scended, 
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‘ended, 100 miles more. The general breadth of 
. the river is from half to three-fourths of a mile, 


and the depth seven to fifteen fathoms; but,its 
mouth is crossed. by a bar with only fifteen feet, 


' and there are many shoals and islands, before it. 


According to the accounts of the natives, the 
river is navigable with the tide eight days sail 
from its mouth. The Dutch had ey, a fac- 


: tory on an island in the river. 


- Indragiri is another river: of siiapaieades sloops 
tiding it up for five or six weeks, according to 
the relations of the Malays. ... 

Jambee is a large town on a river, sixty miles 
from its mouth, and accessible to large boats ; 
the English and Dutch had formerly factories on. 
this river, but which have been long abandoned. 
An occasional ‘ship from Bengal touches here to 
‘sell opium, the trade being carried on on board at 


. the point of the bayonet. 4 > Bat 


Palambam, or Palem>ang river, rises neat the 
west coast of the island, about a day’s jaurney 
from , Bencoolen, and empties itself by several 
branches into the strait-of Banca; the land near 


its mouth is low’ and swampy, the breadth up to 


the Dutch factery, a distance of fourteen leagues, 
is near a milé, and’ it has depth for vessels of 


‘fourteen feet draft. The Dutch establishment-in 
‘1777 (and it does not appear to have been since 
increased), consisted of 115 Europeans, of whom 
-about thirty were officers, ciyil and militarye ‘The 
‘Malay town of Palembang is the most consider- 
‘able of Sumatra ; it is sixty miles up the river, 


along both banks of which it extends for eight miles, 
besides 
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besides a number of floating habitations on the Burictran 
river. The houses are like those of the Malays 
in general of wood and bamboo raised on posts. 
The sultan’s palace is a large lofty building, sur- 
rounded .by a high wall, and near itis the grand 
mosque, which appears to have been built -by an 
European, having pilasters and a cupola, and glazed 
windows. Two forts mounting heavy cannon pro- 
tect the town. * : : 
Besides Malays, a great many strangers are set- 
tled at Palembang, principally Chinese, Cochin- 
Chihese, and Siamese. eve ted Pe 
At the east end of the island, in the strait of 
Sunda, are the two large bays of Lampoon and 
Keyser, both forming good harbéurs; and that’ 
of Lampoon in particular is one of’ the grand ren- 
dezvous of the Malay pirates.* « ~~~ "g 
The islands that attach themselves by their prox- 
imity to. the east coast of Sumatra, particularly 
in the east entrance of the strait of Malacca, are 
~ 80 


* ‘The greater part of the Malay archipelago is infested by pirates, whose © 

», Proas often join till they form fleets of 200, each carrying 20 men, and 

, two carriage guns (six or twelve-pounders), b'wides Rantakkas, or long 

: swivels, of their own manufacture, with wall pieces pd smallarms. The first 

"T snét with are those of Rio, whose chief rendezvc}s is Pulo-Lingin. The 
inhabitants of the north and west sides of Banca are also pirates, and their © 

* repdezvous is Munlok, on the west side of the island; thepirates of the east 
coast of Sumatra and the neighbouring islands frequent the bay of Lampooa. 

* The people of Bally are all pirates, and their vessels, as well as those of Java, 
aesemble at Cariman-Javay Mindanao and Soolocare ‘also full of frecbaoters, 
whose depredations are chiefly exercised amongst the Philippines. s 

‘The Chinese and Eugopeans“who are so unfortunate as to be taken by ~ 
these pirates are usualM murdered ; but the Malays, if they do not belong © 
to their own island, ia which case they are liberated, are sold as slaves to 
the Chinese and Indian Portuguese. ~ ~ eae 
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g0 numerous and so little interesting, that we may 
be exeused for passing them over with the general 
remark, that they are mostly rocky, all covered 
with wood, and generally affording fresh. water. 
The Great and Little Dryon, or Durian, are two 
high islands separated by a narrow strait; the 


channel between them and the coast of Sumatra, - 


into the strait of Malacca is called the strait of 
Dryon.- The islands of Battam and Bintang form 
the south side of the strait of Sincapore (Gover- 
nor’s Strait of the French). ty RRS ee 
. Bintang Island is visited by Chinese and Malay 
trading vessels. ‘The sultan resides at Rhio, on 
the S.W. side of the island. .. = » . > 
 Pulo Lingin, under the Equator, is a large 
island with two peaks ; .its inhabitants are amongst 
- the thost cruel of the Malay pirates. - ge 
The island of Banca is separated from Sumatra 
by the Strait of Banca, thirty-four leagues long. 
The island extends in a‘direction N.W. and S.E., 
in which direction a chain of hills runs through it ; 
one of whose summits, on the north, named Mono- 
pin Hill, and another on the south, named Parme- 
san, are marks for the navigation of the Strait. 
This island, yihich belongs to the Sultan .of 
Palembang, in Sumatra, is famous throughout 
Asia for its tin mines, which were only discovered 
in 170, and which afford 300,000 lbs. of metal 
annually without any appearance of their diminish- 
ing. The mines are worked’ by Chinese, who 
deliver the tin to the Sultan.of Palembang, and 
who, in his turn, delivers it to the Dutch. The 
oe gerd ~ island 
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“island also. affords copper: and tutenague, “and is 
esteemed healthy. The north Coast is lined by 
teets, within which are some good ports, but never 
visited by Europeans, At Rangan, at the west 

“end, the Dutch had a small post. ct 
~ Lucipera is a small islet in the fair way of the 
east entrance ofthe Strait of Banca. > |, 


The island of Burrow lies in the centre of - 


the passage betwéen- the Sunda and China sea, for 
which we have Proposed the name of the Channel 
of Borneo,* and nearly midway between Banca 


and *Borneo.. The channel between Banca ands 


Billiton is called Gaspar Strait, and that’ between 
Billiton and Borneo, the Carimata Passage. A 


great number of islands and reefs render the navi- ° 


gation of these channels perillous. , rian 
“The chain of large islands between Sumatra and 
New-Guinea are usually included by geographers 
in the denomination of Sunda Isles, from the strait 
of that, name, which appears to derive from ‘the 
Sanscrit Sindu, sea, great water or river, and which 
‘is probably the true ancient name of the internal 
Sea; to which we have applied it. : ss 
7 he ‘island of Java is separated from the east 
end of Sumatra by the Strait of Sund a, about five 
leagues wide where narrowest. - ‘The island is 
250 leagues long and thirty to “fifty broad. - Tis 
name, according te Some, signifies great, while 


others derive it from the Malay, djav;.the name - 


VOL. I: Ho QB of 


* Vol. i: page 14. ibid: 
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‘of a grain that grows on it. The Ayabs’ and 
Persians calt it Gezira al Maha Rajah, the island 


“of the great king. Bs 


_ Java is traversed by a chain of high mountains 
from .east to west, approaching nearest to the 
south coast, and giving rise to innumerable tor- 
rents,” which, in the rainy season, inundate all 
the low lands. ‘The greatest elevation of the 


chain is towards the east, and the highest summits 


are on the narrowest part of the island behind 


-Cheribon. © Several of the mountains are volca- 


noes, of which that named Geté has an eieva- 


“tion of 8,000 feet. - : : 
os “The rivers of Java are inconsiderable, and their 
mouths “generally closed by bars against the en- 


trance of arly but small vessels. The northern 


-eoast of the island is, in general, low and consider- 


ed very, unhealthy, from the marshes, stagnant 
avaters, and thick vegetation, that cover. the 


“shore. “At the distanCe of some leagues from the 


sea, the. climate becomes salubrious and agreeable, 
and tbe cold increases in ascending from the foot 
of the mountains, until at the: country house of 
the governor of Batavia, only six leagues from the 
city, the coo/ness of the morning and evening 
ait renders fires agreeable. The vegetable and. 
animal productions are -entirely similar to those 


- of Sumatra, which we have already minutely 


detailed. “The Javanese also resemble the Suma- 
trans in their general character and customs, and 


_ speak the Malay language, -with some modifica 


tions: ‘The Mahometan doctrine is predominant 
; , throughout 
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throughout the island; but in the mountains 
there is still said to be found a tribe, who, adhering 

' ta the original religion, abstain from animal food, 
believing in the metempsychosis.. There are also 
found same descendants of an ancient Chinese 
colony, and many ancient Chinese temples are 
scattered over the island. - The yellow ‘colour 

' teserved for the habits of the emperor seems also 
to have been adopted: from China, 

‘The island is. divided by the Dutch into five 
sovereignties, Bantan, -Jacatra, Cheribon, Soosoo- 
hooham, and the Sultanat ; the four first are depen- 
dant on the Dutch, and the last is to a certain 
degree under their controling influence. The 
nominal emperor or sultan resides at Soorikarta, 
on the south side of the island, and assumes the 
pompous titles of Prince of Princes, Support of the 
World, &c. &. &c. The population of the island 
is estimated at two millions, a pin See 

The kingdom of Bantam occupies the west 
end of the island. The king is appointed by the 
Dutch, but is always chosen from the royal family. 
Besides a large tribute. in pepper, he is bound to 
deliver all the pepper and other commercial objects . 

of his dominions to the Dutch alon2. 

Bantam, the residence of the kitig, is on a gulf 
onthe north side of the island, near the west end. 
The gulf is filled with uninhabited islands and 
shoals, but has geod anchorage for large ships. 
The city is at the head of the gulf, between two 
branches of a rifer, which are entirely choked up. 
by sand, having only five feet at high water 

: 2R2 ~ springs... ° 


* 


Jara, 


Save. 
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springs. The town is composed of scattered dwel« 
lings of bamboo, interspersed with: cocoa-palms. 
‘The palace is within a square fortification of con-. 
siderable extent, with regular bastions at the an- 
gles, mountihg sixty-six cannon, several of brass, © 
but few of them serviceable: they are chiefly of 
Portuguese and English make. The Dutch keep 
a garrison of 150 soldiers in the fort, on pretence 
of doing honour to the King, but in reality to 
guard him as a prisoner, no one of his subjects be- 
ing allowed to enter the palace without fhe know- _ 
ledge of the-commandant.. -~ ae) 
Below the town, nearer to the river’s mouth, is 
the Dutch fort of Speelwyk, mounting forty-eight 


guns, with a garrison of 150 men. soe 
Subordinate to Bantam is the post of Anjera, 
consisting of a pallisaded fort surrounded by a 
ditch; with four four-pounders, and six or eight: 
soldiers ; here ships passing through the Strait of 
Sunda frequently touck: for water and provisions. 
The territory of the Bay of Lampoon on the east 
end of Sumatra, is also subject to Bantam, and has 
Dutch inferior residents. ; sk : 
The kingdom- of Jacatra succeeds to the east” 
of Bantam : its last king was conquered by the 
Dutch in 16195 since when they have governed it ° 
as sovereigns. . Eke = 
Baravia, the capital of the Dutch Indian pos- 


" sessions, is situated on the river Jacatra, one of 


the largest of the island, which washes the town 


on one side, while a canal instJates it on the 


other, and answers the purpose of a wet ditch to 
ae . ’ the 
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the works, which consist of: a wall twenty feet 
high, built chiefly of coral reck, and Hanked by 
twenty-two irregular bastions, with two to three 
Pieces of cannon each. Four gates, with draw- 
bridges; form the’ communications between the 
-town and suburbs. The citadel is on the north 
side of the town outside the walls, and has a ram- 
part twenty to twenty-five feet high, and four bas- 
tions. In it are the governor’s palace and all the 
public buildings. Re Sf 

Ihe river, which is navigable for loaded 
lighters to the town, is shut by a barrier of wood 
below the citadel, and lower. down ia fort Loo, 
mounting six or seven guns pointed towards the 
river’s mouth. On the opposite or east bank is 
also a fort, and extensive lines flanked with re« 
doubts, to protect magazines, &c. All the for- 
tifications, however, are incapable of any long 
defence. eee 2 oN. 

The town is handsomely built, the streets in- 
tersecting each other at right angles, and in the 
middle of each is a canal from thirty to sixty fect 


broad, lined with masonry, and planted on each side | 


‘with trees. Next the houses is 3 footway six feet 
wide, the outer edge of which is also planted with 
4 line of trees ; and between this footway and the 


Ganal is a road trom thirty to sixty feet broad, gra-. 


velled for carriages’ and slaves, the latter being 
forbidden to walk’on the footway : ‘thus the streets 


_are all from 114 to 910 feet wide, and the-town . 


contains twenty streets. The canals are crossed 
, 2pS  — by 


Jars. 


Java, 
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by thirty-eight bridges. ‘The places of worship 


are a Calvinist and Lutheran church, a Portu- 
guese, Chinese, and Mahometan temples. The’ 


.population is estimated at 160,000, of which 12 


to 1,500 are Europeans, independent of the. re- 
gular military force, 10,000 Chinese, and the rest 
Javanese, Portuguese, and slaves.*. . 

The regular military force is 1,000 European 
infantry, 200 cavalry, and 3,300 Javanese and 
Madurans... The inhabitants are also formed into 
a militia, consisting of several regiments, each 
commanded by a member of the regency. The 
European inhabitants form two companies of in- 
fantry and a squadron of cavalry. The native 
Christians five companies, the freed slaves one 
company, the Moors one company, the Javanese 
proper three companies, thenatives of Bally, 
Macassar, “Amboyna, Bouton, Madura, Sumba-’. 
wa, and Sumatrans, one company each, and. the 


‘Chinese five companies, in. all twenty-six com- 


panies. | 
The government of the colony is - composed of 


_aregency, consisting of the governor-general, six 


ordinary counseliors, a director-general of com- 
merce, and nin? extraordinary counsellors. The 
governor-general is, however, absolute, for though 
- “7. he 

® Tombe, Voyage aux Indes Orientales. Travellers, however, estimate 
the population variously. In 1778, Huyers makes it 486 Europeans, ex- 


clusive of the Company’s servants, 23,000 Chinese, 20,006 siaves, in all 
111,000, ‘not reckoning women and children. Another account in ‘1779 


“makes it 173,000, of whom 20,000 were Chinese and 17,000 slaves. 
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he is obliged to consult the council, heis at liber ty 
to reject their opinions on his own responsibility. 
Each of' the counsellors is charged with the super- 
intendance of one of the factories in India or the 


other islands, or else presides i in one of the depart- : 


‘ments at Batavia. 

_ The council of justice or judicial court is com- 
posed of members named in Holland, and pre- 
sided by a fiscal’; this court is independent of the 


regency. The city of Batavia has a municipal 


government composed of one of the members of 
the’regency and a number of citizens. 

The road of Batavia is formed by several small 
‘laude; which shelter it in both monsoons. On 
Onrust, one of these islands, is thé naval arsenal, 
surrounded by fortifications, but none of which 
command the road or the channels into it. On 
Parmurent island is the naval hospital. 

The kingdom of Cheribon, east of Jacatra, is 
governed by three native princes ver y little more 
independent than the King of Bantam, the Dutch 


dethroning and banishing them when it suits their ; 


will and pleasure. 
Cheribon, a large Javanese villages on a river, 
_ which empties itself by two mouths, both only na- 
vigable at high water for vessels of six feet. The 
Dutch have here a small brick fort with four guns, 
surrounded. by a ditch, and garrisoned by seventy 
Europeans, ‘The road of Cheribon is entirely 
-- open; and has but five fathoms two leagues off: 
At Cheribon i¥ the grandest mosque of the island, 
and near it the Mahometans venerate the tomb of 
QBA4 ; Ibn 


Java, 


Jovde 
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Tbn Sheik Mollaae the apostle of Islamism in 
this island. 

Fast of Cheribon is ‘the empire of Soosochoe- 
nam, which formerly included all the east end of 


‘the island, bat in 1740 the emperor ceded thirty, 


out of fifty-six, of his provinces to the Dutch 5° 
who by this cession acquired the whole’ sea eoast 
to the east extremity of the island; at the same 
time that the nominal emperor and other princes 
bound themselves to deliver all the products of 


their territory to the Dutch company only. 


Tagal is a native town of 8,000 johahibents, 
twelve leagues east of Cheribon, to which succeeds 

Samarang, a Dutch and Indian town, on the 
Great River, of 30,000 inhabitants.- It is the se- 
cond establishment of the Dutch on the island ; 
having a good fort, with several outworks, and a 
garrison of 150 Europeans and 450 natives. © The 
road is open, and the depth. only three fathoms 
one league off, and five ‘fathoms one league and 
a half. . The river carries out a great quantity of 
mud, which forms banks at its mouth, leaving but 
one channel into it for boats. It is said to be the- 
most healthy situation on the north coast. - , 

Japara is a small Dutch fort, near which are the 
ruins of ‘an andient city of that name, the capital 
of a kingdom, where is seen a temple of stones 
of far superior workmanship to any thing pro- 
duced by the Javanese of the present day, ~-, 

The fort of Javanna is east of the-promentory 
of Japara; and before it is the island Mandelique, 
the rendezvous of the Bornes pirates. 


The 
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‘The river of Javanna is one of the’ largest of 
the north coast, flowing from a large lake, called 
the Inland Sea, and having a:depth of twenty 
feet, and a communication, navigable for boats, 
with the*river of Samarang.’, The Dutch fort at 


Javanna is a redoubt with four demi bastions, and ~ 


near it are J avanese and Chinese towns. 

Rembang is a Dutch fort, foiir leagués east of 
Javanna ; to which succeeds Sidayo, two leagues 
east of Panka Point (the point of Java that forms 
the west entrance of the Strait of Madura, and 


where pilots are usually taken for the strait), a na-_ 
tive town and Dutch post of half a dozen Euro- 


pean : Be 
Grassee, in the Strait of Madura, is a small 
Dutch fort, with a- town on-the beach, inhabited 
by Javanese and Chinese. There is no good 

water nearer to the town than half a league: 

Surabaya, three leagues S.E. of Grassec, and 
one league up a river, is & Dutch fort, of brick, 
with a garrison of 100 Europeans and several 
companies of native troops. ‘The Malay: and Chi- 
nese towns are populous,, and are on the opposite 
side of the river to the fort; tle communication 
. by two large wooden bridges. Vessels of 100 tons 
ascend to the town; and here tle. Dutch build 
the vessels employed in.the coasting trade of their 
‘different eastern settlements, wood being plenty. 
The ‘Surabayans .are considered among the best 
of the Javanese seamen, and many of them enter 
on board Enefish “country trading vessels; there 
has been, however, so many instances of their 
massacreing 


Save, 


Java, 
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massacrcing the captains and officers, and ranning 


“away with ‘the ships, that there seems to be much 


danger in receiving them. ‘ 
Passowarang is a Dutch fort on a river navi-: 
gable by prdas a considerable distances the fort 
is small but well built, and the Javanese town of 
considerable size. Rice is the chief export; the 


-water is here so shoal, that ships cannot anchor 
nearer than three or four miles to the land. . 


Panaroukan is a small Dutch fort of a serjeant 
and three or four Europeans, one mile and a half 
up a river, which empties itself by several 


branches, none of which are accessible even to 


canoes except in the rainy season. 

Banioowangui on a river in the province “of 
Balambooang, at the east extremity of’ the island 
south of Cape Sandana, its..N.E. point, is a small 
mud fort encompassed by a ditch, with a large 
‘Malay and Chinese town; it is considered extreme- 
ly unhealthy, and is the place oftran sportation of 
criminals from Batavia, to work in the © pepper and 
coffce plantations. 

‘The south coast of Java being never visited by 
European vessels, is very little known. In sailing 
along, it appears very mountainous and to be. 
beaten by a tremendous surf. Java Head, the S.W. 
point of the island, is a. noted promontory, six 
leagues N.E. of which in the Strait of Sunda is 
Prince’s Island (Pulo Seilan and Panetan of the 
natives), often touched. at -by’ ships to ‘procure 
wood and water; it is one league and a half from 
the Java shore, and about six leagues from that of 

’ Sumatra, 


« 
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Sumatra; is low, but with. two little hills, five 
leagues in circuit and inhabited by about 200 
Malays, who supply ships with poultry, fruits, and 
fish : the best watering place is on the east end of 
the island? “Both shores: of the Strait of Sunda 
atford pleasing prospects: the Sumatran shore is 
- low, but lofty mountains rise inland and conceal 


their heads in the clouds; the coast of Java, on’ 


the contrary, presents a smiling appearance of 
cultivation in the rice grounds and groves of 
cocoa- palms, while the islands Cracatoa and se- 
veral others shoot up in verdant peaks from the 
bosom of the waters. : 

The island of Madura is separated from the 
N.E. end of Java by a strait, only half a league 
wide between the opposite shores, but a bank on 
each side reduces the channel to one-fifth of a 
mile with three to four fathoms soft mud. Ma- 
“dura is twenty leagues long and eight broad. It is 
~ governed by a prince tributary to the Dutch, who 

also. have taken from him two provinces towards 
the east end of the island, where are situated the 
principal towns of Samanap, Padakassam, and 
Sampan. The residence of the prmce, who has the 
- title of Pahambana, or Adorable, is at the west 
end. of the island and has 8,000 inhabitants 3 the 
Population of the island is 60,000, it abounds in 
rice and ship-timber, .is thedenitely elevated, sce 
the north coast is bold.’ 
Pony Island, four miles from the east end of 


Madura, is levdl, nearly round, eighty feet high, | 


inhabited and well cultivated ; as is Galliou Island 
: S.E. 


Saoae 


Maduvae 


Bally. 
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S.E. of Pondy. Kangelang i is about thirty leagues 
farther cast, and is a large island of considerable 
height, well. inhabited ‘and of a pean ‘ap: 
pearance. : 

-Lhe island of Bally is separated fist the east 
end of Java by the Strait of Bally, five leagues 
wide, through which the tides run with great 
rapidity. Bally is twenty leagues long, and is tra- 
versed from N.W. to S.E. by a chain of high hills, 
covered with impenetrable forests and containing 
mines of gold, iron, and copper. On the. east’ 
side of the island is Gilgil the residence of the 
sultan, The inhabitants are fairer and better made 
than the Javanese, and the slaves of this island 
are esteemed. The women burn themselves ye 
their husbands’ corpses. 

Lombock Island, Salamparang of the nates: 
is scparated from Bally by the Strait of Lombock, 
in the entrance of which is Banditti Island, and - 


though the strait is Very narrow there are no 


soundings within a mile of cither shore, and the © 
depth is sixty to eighty fathoms a cable’s length 
off. Lombock is of considerable size with a peak 
8,000 feet high; but the cast coast is low with 
plantations’ of cocoa-nut palms, and on this coast - 
is the town of Bally, Loboagee of the natives, 
very populous and much frequented by Malay 
proas from Celebes, Amboyna, &c. for rice. ° 


‘Cattle and fruit of all kinds are also abundant ; 


and the people are represented. as very different 
from the generality of Malays,® being friendly 
and honest in their dealings with Europeans. 

. Sumbawa 


a 
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Sumbawa* Island is east of Lombock, from 
which it is separated by the Strait of Alass, or 
Gilleese, of the natives, fifteen leagues long, and 
five to six miles broad, where narrowest. Sum- 


Sumiawae 


bawa is sixty leagues long, ‘eastand. west, with . 


high ixregular mountains running through it; fis 
thickly inhabited by friendly Malays, who as well 
as the Lombockers speak a language diferent from 
the common Mahy, and write on the leaves of 
the palm-tree with an iron style. The Dutch had 
& post on Biman Bay, on the N.E. side of Sum- 
bawa, chiefly for the purpose of procuring horses, 


_& very small but active race of which is abundant 


on the islands east of Java. From this place the 
Dutch also procure superior sandal wood, in 
return for opium and India piece goods. 

Goonong Api, or the Burning Mountain, is 
three or four miles from the N.E. end of Sum- 
bawa, and forms two-sharp volcanic peaks. ; 

Commodo, or Rotten Island, is separated from 
the east end of Sumbawa by the Strait of Sapy, 
named from a village on the Sumbawa shore. 
Commodo is a high -island well inhabited, with 
several lesser ones near it. 

Mangeray Strait separates the island of Com- 


‘mnddo from that of Flores, or Mapgeray.t This 


fifteen broad: at its éast end is the volcanic 
‘ ae mountain 


- > . 


latter. is seventy leagues long, and fourteen to 


. @ 
* cundava of the Portuguese, which is often erroneavely written 
Cambava, in maps. 4 - 


+ Also called Eude in the old charts, 


Commore. 


Mangrray. 
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mountain of Lobetobie, and several other vol- « 
canoes are seen near these islands. On the east 
side of Flores is Larantouca a village, where 
buffaloes, goats, hogs, fowls, and fruits, may be - 
procured for gunpowder, balls, glass. battles, and 
cutlery. The island also affords sandal wood, 
bezoar, wax, and ambergris, which the natives 
send in their proas to Timor, where it is pur- 


« chased by the Chinese. Many‘of the natives of 


Sandal-wood 
Island, 


Tinor, 


Flores ‘are Christians, having been Calvert by 
Por tuguese missionar ‘ies. 

Sindal-wool Island, Tjinnana * of the natives, 
which is the Malay name for sandal-wood, is 100 
miles long east and west; near the west end is a- 
volcanic peak visible twenty leagues. The Strait 
of Flores separates the islands of Solor and Serbite 
from Flores; on Solor the Dutch had a fort named - 
Frederick Hendrick, where they collected some 
wax and ambergris. Serbite is little known :. to it 
on the east succeed .Lombatta, Pantare, and 
Ombay, forming straits of their respective names, 
but little known. Pantare Island is of eonsi- 
derable size with a volcanic: peak. Ombay, or . 
Malloom, is sixteen leagues long east and west, 
is high, and from the numerous dwellings seen _ 
amongst the his appears to be well inhabited. 

The island of Tror is eighty, leagues long, 
N.E. and §.W., and twenty broad. A circle of 
low land_ borders ‘the shore, but at the distance of 

oF hie _- + three 


* It would appear “hat the ancieat name of “his island is properly . 
Sumba, % ‘ 
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three or four leagues commences a mass of lofty 
mountains ; some said to be calcareous, and com. 
posed of sea shells to the height of 800: feet; 
while others are described as. primitive, volcanic, 
and contgitiing veins of gold. “Besides the vece- 
tables. common to the Malay -islands, which’ are 
here in the greatest profusion and luxuriance, the 
‘island possesses some species similar to those of 


New Holland, particularly the eucalyptus, and a - 


kind of pine proper for masts; the cinnamon is 
also found in the interior. The rocky soil and 
the small quantity of level ground leaves few spots 
fit for the culture of rice, and the inhabitants live 


mostly on fruits. Among’ the animals is said to 


be one of the kangaroo genus, % 
The sea shores are chiefly occupied by the Ma- 
lay race; but on the south coast is a race of ne- 
" gtoes, governed by independent rajahs, who per. 
suade their subjects that they are descended from 
alligators. ‘~ 
The Portuguese, when driven from the ‘Moluc- 
cas, took refuge in Timor, and still occupy a 
portion of the N.W. coast, where they have the 
considerable settlement of Delly, or Dilil, visited 
annually by a ship from’Macao. The Dutch esta- 
" blished themselves on the S.W. coegt of Timor in 


1613, and built the fort of Concordia, on the Bay 


of Coupang. This fort’ is on a,rock overhanging 
the water, and is garrisoned by fifty men. A little 
river runs at the foot _of the fort,. on both sides of 
which is a town, ocgupied by Chinese and Creoles, 
of about 150 houses of wood and bamboo, raised 

on 


Timor, 


" 


Timor, 
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ou poles, and only one story, in consequence of 
the earthquakes to which the island is subject. 

' The Bay of Coupang is only safe in the eastern 
monscon; during the western, vessels anchoring 
between Timor and Semao, a small island on the 
sw. : 3 

Rotti Island, separated from Semao by a strait 
two leagues wide, is visited by the Dutch for rice 
and jagree. ‘The inhabitants are painted as robust, 
and leading a “most licentious life. Savu Island, 
between Sandalwood and Timor, is eight leagues 
long east and west. Its natives tatoo their skinslike 
the islanders of the Pacific. The Dutch have a 
fort at ‘Timan, on the S.W. side of this island, for 
the purpose of collecting rice. New Savu is 8. W. 
of Savi. 

N.E. of Timor are many islands, eldsin visit- 
ed by Europeans, and therefore little known; 
they are frequented by Macassar sailing -proas. 
The names of the most considerable are, Pulo 
Cambing, with’ a volcanic peak and bubbling 
sulphurous springs; Wetter; Dog ‘Island; Pulo 
Babee, or Hog Island; Pulo Jackee, or Noosa« 
Nessing; Leetee, a high island, of considerable 
extent, and Moa, abounding in sheep; Damma 
has a volcano and a small Dutch post; Cerowa; 


‘Nila Baber, a large high island ; Timor Laut, the_ 


southernmost ince island fen ‘Timor and New| 
Guinea: it extends N.N.E. and S.S.W. twenty- 
five. leagues, is generally high: and is surrotind« 
ed by many lesser islands, The Key$ are three 

Jarge 
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- large islands, N.N.E. of Timor Laut, and near the 
coast of New Guinea. 

“The Arroo Islands are a large cluster, ‘also near 
the coast of New Guinea, and seem to be thickly 
inhabited by Papuas: they are low ahd covered 
with wood, producing all the fruits and vegetables 
of the Moluccas, and abounding in fowls. These 
islands are frequented by birds of Paradise, which 
it would appear quit the coast of New Guinea in 
the western, or dry monsoon, to seek the more 
humid atmosphere of the sea. The natives con. 
vey these birds, stuffed, to Banda, as well as sago 
and slaves, which latter they procure from the 

" coast of. New Guinea in predatory incursions. 
The Dutch claim the Arroo islands, and they are 
considered as in the government of Banda, but no 
establishment has been ever formed on them, 

The second grand chain of the Malay Archi- 
pelago comprehends the islands of Borneo, Cele- 
bes, and the Moluccas, included between (nearly) 
the parallels of five degrees of latitude at each side 

. of the equator, and between the longitudes of 
110 and 132° E, . 

Borneo, if New Holland is raised to the rank 
of a continent, is the largest island tn the world, 
heing 270 leagues long and 295 broad. Our 
knowledge ‘of it, however, ' is confined to the 


coasts, for the interior has never been visited by | 


any European. In general the coasts are low and 


marshy, covered gvith wood and intersected by — 


rivers. A chain of mountains runs from north to 
VOL. UL 2c ns south 


Borneo, 


Borneo, 
piles 
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south approaching close to the eastern coast. From 
the crystals contained in them, the Dutch have 
given them the name of the Crystalline mountairs ; 
several of them are volcanoes, and the island is 
subject to violent earthquakes; diam:onds and 
gold are found in the soil. The vegetable pro- 
ductions are similar to those of Sumatra; and 


” besides the nutmeg and clove, the trees that give 


the gum dragon and camphire‘abound, as well as 
the benzoin tree. ‘The animals are elephants, 
tigers, very large wild oxen, wild hogs, and. the 
animal called by the natives the water’ deer 
(Cervus Axis) which grows to a great size and 
lives in the marshes. Amongst the monkeys is 
the pongo having the stature of a man, and the 
orang-ootang (Simia Satyrus), whose resemblance 
to the human species has been much exaggerated 5 
nor. aré we credulous enough to believe, that this 
animal lights a fire to dress its victuals, and blows 
it into a flame with itsmouth. £34 

The coasts of the island are inhabited by Ma- 
lays of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and the de- 
scendants of some Arabs; all these tribes are 
Mahometans end are governed by chiefs named 
Sultans. ; fs ee 

Thekingdm of Banjermassing is the best known 


” to Europeans and occupies the S-E. of the island. 
_ On the river of Banjermassing, which is navigable 


for vessels of burden, the Dutch have a pallisaded 
fort, with some bastions. and twenty to thirty 
soldiers ; “its chief intention isto coHect. pepper 
and rough diamonds. Near it is the native town of 

E Tattas 
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Tattas, of about 300 houses, mostly built on floats | Borters 
in the river. 7 Og Bis 
On the west coast are the kingdoms of Landak 
and Succadana: the town of the latter name isa 
reat trading place, where the Dutch had formerly 
a resident. Pontiana in the same kingdom is fifty 
miles up the principal branch of a large river which 
has several mouths: here the Dutch have a strong 
fort. The richest diamond mines are in the vicinity 
of this place. sie 
Momparva, sixteen miles up a river crossed by a 
bar, is a considerable trading place, being visited 
by many Chinese junks. Sambas, farther north, is 
also a great Chinese trading place. Borneo, for- 
“merly the capital of the whole island, is on the 
N.W. coast and contains 3,000 houses, many of 
which are built on Stages in the river. ; 
The north coast of Borneo is subject to the Sul- 
tan of Sooloo. On the’ S.E. is Passir, the chief’ 
. trading place of the Buggess or Macassnr Malays, 
The English formed an establishment here in 1772, 
but the resident being frightened at some disturb. 
ance among the natives, quitted the place, and no 
attempt has been since made to rehew the factory. ° 
The interior of Borneo is inhabited by a race 
named Biadjoos or Viadhjas,* but who call them. 
“selves Dayaks aad Eidahans ; they are taller, more. 
an 2c2 . robust, 


4 . 

* This tame is said to be of Sanscrit derivation, and to siguify sava- 

ses; from the same vogt ara derived the names of Batta aud Beda, 

tribes of Sumatra and Ceylon, Many other circumstances seem fo prove 
the ancient relations between the Malay Archipelago and India. 


Borneo, 
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robust, and fairer than’ the Malays, and still 
more sanguinary and ferocious. .Their clothing is 
only a girdle ; they paint the body with various 
figures, and.the chiefs draw one or two of their 
front teeth and substitute golden ones. Their 
habitation consists of a single large apartment 
formed of planks, which sometimes contains 100 
persons, and over the entrance .they suspend the 
heads of those they have murdered. In order 
to be entitled to take a wife, it is necessary to 
lay the head of an enemy at the feet of the bride, 
and the marriage ceremony consists in smearing 
the man with the blood of a cock, and the woman 
with that ofa hen. Polygamy is not authorised, 
and when a woman_commits adultery, instead of 
revenging the affront on the seducer, the husband 
kills three or four slaves, whose blood is supposed 
to wash out the stain, and the woman is, quit for 
a beating or is divorced. 

‘When a Biadjoo dies the corpse is kept in a 
coffin until a slave can be purchased to sacrifice, 
and when one is procured the corpse is burned and 
the slave beheaded, -after being enjoined fidelity to 
his master in thé other world. The Biadjoos seem 
to have no goyernment. Their religion extends to. 
the belief in a governing and preserving power, 
to whom they put up prayers and propitiate by” 
human sacrifices, and they draw’ omens from the 
flight of a hawk. ; : oe 

The Alforezes or Haraforas, another tribe of 
the -interior, seem to differ frém the Biadjoos 
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in being of a darker colour and in the length of Bene. 


their ears. : 
> Besides the Malays and Biadjoos, there is said 
to exist in the mountains a race of negroes, who 
avoid all communication with the other islanders. 
None of this race, however, have been seen by Eu- 
, Fopeans, : : . 





A number of small islands, from their proximity, 
naturally attach themselves to Borneo; and we. 
shall therefore notice the most considerable before 
werproceed along the grand chain to the east. 

Balambangan is five leagues N.E. of Tanjong 
Sampan-Mangio,* the north point of Borneo, it is 
about fifteen miles long N.E. and S.W. It has two 
harbours ; one on the nortl and the other on the 

‘south. The entrance to the former is embarrassed 
by sand banks but it is very capacious and safe; the _ 
southernmost can receive a fleet and has four 
fathoms, so close to the ghore that a line of battle 
ship may fill her water by means of a hose from 
the land. : 

In 1778, the English East India Company pro- 
cured the cession of this island, and several dis- 
tricts on the N.E. coast of Borneo, from the King 
of Sooloo, and formed an establishment on the 

.island as an emporium of Malay trade; but in 
1775, the factory was surprised by the Sooloos, who 
put the natives to death, and the Europeans 
escaped to the ships in the harbour: No settle. 

: 2@c3B 4, ment 


: 


* Called Cape Henry in some charis. 
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Bere. ment was again attempted until 1803,. when. the 

~~ factory was restored, but again soon withdrawn on 
account of the advantage not compensating the~ 
expense. ‘ 

Banguey is about a mile and a half distant from 
_ Balambangan, is twenty miles’ long rising to a 
peak on the N.W.; it affords fresh : water from a 
river of some size, but is infested by pirates. — 
Cagayan Sooloo is an island twenty miles in ° 
circuit and of moderate height; it is dependant 
on Sooloo and is only visited by European ans 
for refreshments. 

Sorte The Sooroo Archipelago is composed of a chain 
of islands extending in a N.E. and 8.W. direction 
between Borneo and Mindanao. : The largest island, 
or Great Sooloo, lies nearly in the middle of the 
chain; it is ten leagues long and four broad, is 
extremely fertile producing all the tropical fruits, 
and particularly excellent oranges. This island, 
though of'so small exten, has wild elephants and 
small. deer (Cervus Avis). .The sea washes up 
considerable quantities of amber on .the shores, 
chiefly towards the end of the west monsoon ; at 
which period alsq.a large pearl fishery is. carried 
on among these islands, the oysters being brought 
up by dredges. ‘The pearls, though inferior to those 
of Ceylon, find a ready sale among the Chinese. 
‘The island also afford birds’ nests, gum copal,.and 
tortoiseshell for commerce. The population of 
Sooloo is thought to be 60,000. "The residence of 
the Sultan is at Bowan, a town of. 6,000 inhabi- 
tants at the N.W. end of the island. Pangattarran, 
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the north western of the Sooloo islands, is long and 
low, without fresh water, but covered with cocoa 
Palms ; it is claimed by the Spaniards, as are Tap-. 
pool and Seassee, other islands of the archipelago; 
while, orthe other hand, it appears that Basilan, off 
the S.W. point of Mindanao, is subject to Sooloo. 





- The other islands of. any consideration that 


attach to Borneo, are Carimata and Soorootoo in 


the channel of Borneo, and the Natunas and 
Anambas, a number of scattered islands in the 
China Sea, N.W. of the west extremity of Borneo. 





The island of Czxzses is of so irregular a shape 


that the giving it any precise length or breadth’ 


would convey no idea of its size, It is formed by 


four peninsulas, : enclosing three deep gults open 
to the east; on the west it is separated from Bor- 


! 


neo by the strait of Masassar, fifteen to forty-five 
leagues wide and 115 leagues long. In general 
this island is covered with mountains, many of 
which are volcanoes in a state of eruption; but the 
coasts present a smiling appearance of perpctual 
verdure and rich. cultivation. It has many rivers 
which precipitate themselves dowp the rocky pre- 
cipices im beautiful cascades, The northern penin- 
sula ‘possesses gold mines and some of the moun- 
tains afford copper, izon, crystals, and great 


quantities of sulphur, Earthquakes are frequent, 


. particularly ingthe northern peninsula, 


Among the vegetables is said to be the famous 
; 2c4- * Upas, 


Soctooe 


(elobes. 
~— 


Celehes, 
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upas, of which such exaggerated relations have 
been given, and with whose juice the Celebeans 
poison their crises. The nutmeg and clove are it- 
digenous in these islands, but the Dutch. have 
endeavoured: to extirpate them. The island has 


_ neither elephants nor tigers, but many wild hogs, 


deer, and it is said elks; it also possesses bufia- 
Joes, small bullocks with humps, goats, and sheep. 
The penetration of the sea info all parts of the 
island by its three great gulfs renders the climate 
salubrious and temperate. 28 
. The inhabitants of Celebes are divided ‘into 
Buggesses and Macassars, and are the bravest of 
the Malay nations; but their courage is rather a 
momentary desperation than the cool intrepidity 
of reason: hence if their first onset is resisted they 
soon give way. The Buggesses are also the most 
trading of the Malay tribes, visiting all parts of 
the archipelago ‘and. even New Holland, to 
gather the biche de’ mex to sell to the Chinese. 
They are considered by the other Malays as setting 
the ton of fashion in dress. Their general language 
is Malay, but they have also a dialect of their own 
and a peculiar written character from left to right. 
The Buggess females far surpass the other Malay 
women in beauty, and their ingenuity in inventing 


-new modes of sensuality, causes them to he chosen 


by the other sex, and particularly by Europeans, as 
mistresses; their jealousy is however alive to the 
slightest trifle, and affronts. to their charms are 


. usually revenged by a punishment worse than death, 4 
_ caused by the administration of poisonous philtres. - 


a The 
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The Portuguese established themselves in Ce- 
lebes in 1525, and retained their influence wntil 


1560; when the Dutch, by force and intrigue, * 


succeeded in getting them expelled the island. 
Since this period the native princes have formed 
akind of confederation, which is presided by the 
Dutch governor of Macassar. A considerable 
number of Chinese are settled in the trading ports 
of the island, * 
. The principal place of Celebes is Macassar, on 
the S.W. side of the island, and on a bay full of 
smali islands and sand banks, which, ‘while they 
render the entrance difficult, shelter it from all 
winds: Fort Amsterdam is surrounded by a high 
and strong store wall; and without it is the town, 
named Vlaardingen, containing about 250 whites 
and 10,000 Chinese and natives. 
- Bonthian and Boelecomba are small Dutch pal. 
lisaded forts at the south side of the island, and 
on a beautiful bay ; behind which rises a peaked 
mountain, wooded to its summit. From hence the 
Dutch Spice islands are principally supplied with 
tice. The Great Gulf of Boni, also called Bug- 
gess Bay, is formed between the tavo southern pen- 
.insulas ot the island. On the west shore is the 
town of Boni, of considerable sizeg situated on a 
river bearing the classical name of Tempe. Pulo 
Bay, or the Bay of Islands, is the gulf between 
the two peninsulas on the east side of the island; 


and the Gulf of Goonong-tella, or Tomini, is. 


formed by the,northern peninsula. In this gulf, 


a . 
and 


Coiebesy 


kl, 
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and on a river, the Dutch have a small fort; and 
on the N.W. they have the forts of. Kemar and - 


” Manado, chiefly for the purpose of procuring ri¢e 


and other provisions for their more eastern settle- 
ments. ‘ 7 





The islands, which by their proximity attach to’ 
Celebes, are the Seleyer, a group off the east 


“ point of Bonthian Bay. They are well inhabited, 


produce large quantities of rice, and the natives 
manufacture much striped. blue and white éloth 
from the cotton grown on the island. The Dutch’ 
have a resident on the largest island. Cambyna, 
Pangasani and Bouton islands lay off the S.E. end 
of Celebes. ° Cambyna, the westernmost, rises in 
a peak, visible twenty leagues.- Pangasani is very 
Jong and narrow; its north end is low and marshy. 
Bouton is one of the most beautiful of the Malay 
Islands, being highly caltivated, and the surface: 
diversified with gentle elevations and - fine plains. 
The principal town is on an eminence, and is sur- 
rounded by thick walls, and defended by a stone 
fort, in which the sultan resides; he is an ally of: 
the Dutch, but supports his independence in his 
island. .'Wawey, or Weywongy Island, is off the 
north end of Bouton, and of considerable size. 

The four Xulla Islands lie between the Celebes 
and the Moluccas, and are named separately, Xulla- 
bessy, Talyabo, Mangola and Lissamatula.-. They 


abound in sago and ebony; but-thei inhabitants are. 


“savage 
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savage and treacherous. Near one of them is a 
‘tock resembling a man, which the natives adore 
asa divinity. 

A chain of islands extends from the N.E. point 
of Celebes to the south point of Mindartao, enclos- 
ing the Sooloo Sea on the east. The priricipal of 
this chain are Siao and Sangir; the latter is seven 
leagues long, abounding in fruits, goats and fowls, 
which the natives éxchange for brass buttons and 


other trifles, having no idea of money. Among . 


the chain are two or three volcanoes in a state of 
eruption. 


—. 


* The Motuccas, in the original extent of the 
name, included only five islands, viz. Ternate, Tis 
dor, Motir, Makian, and Batchian. The word 
Molucca seems tu be Arabic, and to signify Royal 
Islands : each of them being anciently the resi- 
dence of a sovereign. ‘Tis name is now gene- 
rally given to the archipelago between Celebes 
and New Guinea, and between Gillolo and Banda. 
It would, perhaps, be more correct to adopt, as a 
gencral name, that of Spice Islands, and to confine 
the: Moluccas to their ancient limits, 

These islands present the evident appearances 
of having undergone some great natural convul- 
sion, being singularly broken, and rising in enor. 
mous peaks: from the abysses of the ocean; most 
of them are also volcanoes either extinct or in 
a state of eruptign. , Earthquakes are likewise very 
frequent, though seldom violent.- The nature of 

5 the 


Dfotuecas, 


Meluceay. 
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the climate, and of the soil, in most of these 
islands, prevent the cultivating any kind of 
grain; the former being, for one season, a con- 
stant rain, and for the other. an uninterrupted 
drought; while the latter is in-general either 
spongy or rocky:-hence the staple food of the 
islanders is derived from the sago palm, which 
nature has given to them in vast ‘profusion, 


. as if to compensate for the Gorn she has denied 


them. The chief riches of these islands however, 
and without which they would never have attracted 
the notice of Europeans, are. their nutmegs and 
cloves, which are indigenous in no other region. of 


the globe. 


The most remarkable animals’ are the Babée- 
roussa, or hogdeer, the opossum, the phalanger, the 
moschus pygmaeus, and the wild hogs and common 
deer. © 

Valentyn notices a singular phenomerion in that 


‘part of the sea usually called the Banda Sea. Be- 


tween June and September, every year, a current 
of white water occupies this part, first appearing 
towards the S.E. near the islands Key and Timor 


“Laut, and gradually spreading to the shores of 


Ceram on the north, and of Ombay on the west, 
beyond which it disappears between Flores and 
Celebes. “During the day its colour is that of 


‘milk, and in the night it emits a light similar to 


that of the horizon: the water which composes it 
seems to be agitated internally, and while the 
phenomenon lasts the fish ae from. the 


: coasts. 


~~ Bouro, 
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Bouro, the southwesternmost of the Spice 
Islands, rises abruptly from an unfathomable sea 
to a domed elevation that is scen thirty leagues. 
In the interior savages, named Alforezes, inhabit 
the borders of a lake, which appears *to be sub- 
ject to periodical increase and diminution, an 
island in it being said to appear and disappear at 
fixed periods.. ‘The interior of the island is very 


Moluccas, 


humid, abounding"in springs, and the trees covered - 
with moss." The island has buffaloes and deer; ~ 


- and among the trees are said to be the teak, the 
iron Wood, a green ebony, and the tree that affords 
the cayoo-pooty (white-wood) oil, which is chiefly 
prepared in this island. Rice and sago are very 
abundant ; anc though fish is not plenty the shores 
are covered with the most beautiful shells. Cajeli, 
the Dutch establishment, is at the bottom of a 
deep bay, on the east side of the island. The fort, 
named Defence, is in the middle of the town, and 


has only three or four guns and swivels mounted . 


on ruined walls, with a garrison of fifty men. Its 
principal use is to collect the rice and sago of the 
island for Amboyna, on which it is dependent. 

The island of Amblau lies off the S.E. end of 

. Bouro, at two leagues distance. It is small, and 
has but few inhabitants. ‘ 

Ceram is ane of the most considerable of the 
Spice Islands, being near sixty leagues long, east 
and west ; and is traversed through its length by 
parallel chains of mountains, whose summits rise 
to the elevatiog of 9,000 feet. Amongst the rocks 
is found a grey stone capable of resisting the most 

ardent 


Motucces, 
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ardent heat ; and there are hills of chalk, from 
which descend rivulets whose water is discoloured 
by this substance. The mountains are separated 
by frightful ravines, through which rush impetuous 
torrents, crossed only by the trees which fall from 
the precipices. The villages are often situated on 
terraces cut in the rocks, the ascent being by 
steps. The N.E. coast is covered by forests of the 


_ easuarina, and the island abounds in the sago 
‘palm; and, according to Forrest, possesses the 


notmeg and clove. Among the birds which swarm 
in the forests is the cassowary. are; 

The interior of the island is inhabited by the — 
Alforezes, who are probably its aborigines, and 
have no ‘other connection with the inhabitants of 
the coasts than to procure the iron and salt they 
require in exchange for the products of their ; 
mountains. They are a stout and strong race, © 


“and so active that they run down the wild hogs. 


Their clothing is only a bandage of cloth of the 


bark ofa tree round the loins; their arms, a bam- 


boo sword, and bow and arrows. The qualifica- 
tion for marriage in the men is the production of 


‘the head of'a person whom they have treacherously 


murdered ; nor can they build a new house until 
‘they have desfroyed.an enemy. The heads thus 


' collected, after being triumphantly exposed in the 


villages, are conveyed to the inmost recesses of the 
woods, where their idolatrous rites are performed, 
and where, says Rumphius,-“*the devil answers 
their questions, and often carries away some of 


them, especially children, for three or four months; 


when 
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_ when he brings them back, after having presented ec 

them with certain presents.” Valentyn gives a 
- Snore rational account of these people, informing 
us that parents deliver their-children to the priests 
to be instructed in the religion of the demon they 
worship; and the priests receiving the children in 
the darkest recess of their leafy temples, the 
parents are made to believe that they are sacrificed 
by the dismal screams they hear, and by the bloody 
spears being thrust through the roof of the tem- 
ple. In three or four months, however, they are 
returned to them with presents of some Chinese 
copper coins on strings. ‘The principal food of 
the Alforeze is the wild animals of the woods, — 
rats and snakes. They take but one wife, to whom > 
they are constant. 

The island has several good. ports, particularly 

TLalion: near the S.W. ai where the Dutch had 
formerly a resident; Sawa, on the north, and 
Wakoo onthe N.E. 
. The island of Amsoyna, the principal of the 
clove islands, lays near the S.W. end of Ceram, 
and is composed of two peninsulas joined by a 
very narrow isthmus, across which the natives drag 
their canoes to go between the south and north 
sides of the island. The peninsulas enclose 2 
large bay on the south, which is the only port of 
the island. 

Both the peneulis are mountainous. The * 
bases, of some of the hills are a fine grained 
granite, and many of the rocks are composed. of 
a tender ss élose to which is found % very 

’ hard 
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hard asbestos ; some of the hills are also encrusted 
with sulphur. i , 
The soil in the low grounds and valleys is « ; 
reddish clay mixed with vegetable mould and sand. 
Numerous rivulets descend from the hillgand find 
their way to the sea, and are much swollen in the 
rainy season. ° 
The south-east monsoon, from May to October, 
at Amboyna, and among the neighbouring islands, 
is the rainy season, and is accompanied by constant 
thunder, lightning, and frequent storms or whirl- 
winds; but it is a remarkable circumstance, that-the 
rains do'not extend to the island of Bouro though 
only twenty leagues distant from Amboyna, and - 
with an open sea between them : at.Bouro, on the : 
contrary, the §.E. monsoon brings fair weather. 
The clove tree constitutes the chief value of 
Amboyna ; and the most useful vegetable is the 
sago palm, which affords the chief food of the in- | 
habitants: besides, its branches answer the purposes 
of cork to buoy up the fishing nets, &c. and the 
¢joo, a parasite plant that adheres to its trunk, is 
made into strong cordage. Coffee and indigo are 
also cultivated, but in small quantity. . With Va- 


. lentyn’s assertion before us, we dare not attempt 


even a list, much less a description of the flora of 


_ Amboyna, for, according to him, “ the most la- 


borious exertions of a long life would be insuffi- 

cient to become acquainted with all the trees that . 

grow on the lofty mountains and in the extetisive 

and inpenetrable forests of this island: nor will 

there appear much exaggeration in this, when it is 
fr a known 
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Koown that, “a little cabinet presented to Cosmo Mobaceia: 
III. Grand Duke of Tuscany, was inlaid with 400 
Sorts of only the choicest and handsomtest woods 
of the island.” 5 aa : 
> The animals are deer and wild hogs, the flesh 
of which is almost the only meat eaten. Valentyn 
describes _ 528 species of fishes found here, and 
most of them peculiar to these seas. Snakes of 
several species aré very numerous, as is also the 
lizard tribe, particularly the alligator and guana. 
‘The domestic animals are so few that their flesh is 
only seen at the tables of the richest whites. : 
‘The inhabitants of Amboyna are of three races, 
Amboynese, or Malays, Chinese and Europeans, 
The Amboynese are much handsomer than the 
more western Malays, and the women in parti- 
cular, was it not for their complexion, might recall 
the ideas of the females of ancient Greece: nei: 
ther do they * waste their Sweetness on the desert 
air,” being, whether marrivd or unmarried, most 
devoted worshippers of the cyprian goddess ; and 
a teeming bride is here sought for in preference, 
as giving proof of not being cursed with barren. 
ness. Both men and women clethe ‘themselves 
from head to foot. : 2 en 
. The Amboynése are divided between the Ma- 
hometan and Christian religions ; the former in. 
troduced by the Arabs, and the latter by the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch: both these religions are, how- 
ever, tainted with mahy-of their ancient idolatrous 
practices, The Ambpynese are-immediately go. 
verned by magistrates of their nation, named ra- ; 
VOL, Hi, 2nd : jabs 
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jahs and orang-tuas, or old men. The population 
‘of the island, when it last fell into the: hands of 


ithe English (1812), was 45,000 ; of whom 18, 000 


were Protestants.. The Chinese do not exceed a 


few hundreds; and, besides the. Dutch{ a few of 
‘the descendants of the-ancient Portuguese are 
“still distinguished. The Europeans, exclusive 


military, are not above 200. ; 
Fort Victoria, the chief place’ of the naa. is: 


“\situated on the east side of the great bay} it is of* 
-considerable size, built of brick and surrounded 
by a wet ditch, and is, next to Batavia, thé best: 


fortification of the Dutch in India. The town is 
separated from the fort by a small esplanade. The. 
houses. of the Europeans (about’ fifty) form a 
handsome row, though generally built of wood, 


-and but of. one story, on account of the earth- 


quakes. ‘The streets occupied by the mbayncee 
run at right angles, and are kept very clean? Be-' 
sides Victoria there are many small forts. on the 


‘island chiefly intended to awe the natives, 


The road of Amboyna is safe at all seasons, and 
the largest ships can anchor within a stone’s throw. 
of the “wooden jetty at fort Victoria; the head of 
the bay also forms an inner basin.. 

The lesser clove islands subordinate to. Amboytia 
are the following. Manipa, nearly midway between 
Bouro-and the east end of Ceram 3 it is high, and 
has a spring, whose water the natives believe gives 
the itch to perjured persons who dare drink of it. 


_ On ,the south side of the island js a fort. of ten 
* or twelve guns, : 


_Kelang, near the west end of 


ba, ora . Ceram. 
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Ceram. Pulo Babee, or Hog Island, between 
Kelang and Ceram: Bonoa, a high rugged island 
“with several islets round it, close to the N.W. end: 
of Ceram. East: of’ Amboyna are Harauca, or 
‘Oma, whith has’ several: warm springs, and a-fort 
on the west end. Saparooa, or Honi-moa, with a! 


fort on the south. Noosa-laut,’ a little island coe | 


vered with clove trees, one mile east of Saparooa ; 
whose inhabitants, according to Valentyn, were’ 
still, in 1708, cannibals, and considered the cheeks’ 
and palms’ of the hands’ as the most delicate’ 
morsels. Off the east end of Ceram are the islands’ 
close together of Kessing, Ceram-laut, Goram, and’ 
several otliers, : 
’ res * Ricicea 
~ The Banpa or Nurec Islands form a scattered’ 
Broup of ten in aii opén sea south of Ceram. The 
largest island is named Banda Lantoir, or Great! 
Banda: it has the form vf a crescent, the con. 
cave side facing the south, and with Banda Neira 
and Goonong-Api forming the harbour, Great 
Banda is twelve miles long, and about two miles’ 
anda half broad ; it rises with a*steep ascent toa 
otidge a few hundred feet high, and is entirely co- 
vered with nutmeg trees: the neat houses of the 
planters scattered near the shore give it a chearful 
‘appearance, and neat the west end are some forts 
to defend the entrance’ of the harbour: - Banda 
Neira, the second land in size, contains the chief 
settlement, consisting of Fort’ Nassau, a square 


- work, of small dimensions, with a wat ditch; and’ 


2pn2 above 


Moluccas, 


Ma vecate 
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above it; on an elevation, is the Castle of Belgica, 

built by the Portuguese, “a pentagon with round 

towers at the angles, and surrounded by a wall - 
with small bastions, but no ditch. his island is 

two miles long, and from three-quarters. to one 

usile and a half broad. . On the north it rises to.a 

high hill, but on the south, where are the forts and 

town, it islevel. The town consists of fifty houses. 
of wood, thatched with the leaves of the sago- 

palm. Goonong-Api, or the Burning Mountain, 


‘is, as its name denotes, a volcano, 1,940 feet high,” 
‘risirig perpendicularly from the sea on .every” side 


except the S.E. where is a small plantation of 


_ hutmegs. It is nine miles’ in’ circuit, and is sepa- © 


rated from Neira by a narrow channel... The har-. 
bour, formed between these islands and Lantoir, 
is fit for the largest ships. Pulo Pisang and Pulo 
Capella (Plantain and Ship islands) lay before the 
east entrance. of the harbour. | Pisang is three- 
quarters of a mile long 3, is uninhabited, and en- 
tirely covered with cocoa-palms. Pulo Carakca is 
a little uninhabited island, at the north entrance 
of the channel between Neira and Goonong-Api. 
Rosingen is a low, island four miles east of Great 
Banda; it has no nutmegs, but is covered with 
other fruit trees. a gE et Set LN. Spe 

Pulo Ay, ,or Way, seven miles west of Goo- 
nong-Api, is six miles in circuit, moderately high, 
and thickly planted with nutmegs. . Pulo. Ron, 
the .westernmost island, is four miles from’Pulo 
Way, and about the size of the latter 5 “it is ‘mass 


at toe Covered with wood, ainong which is_the 


-cabbage- 


aie 
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cabbage palm, but it haS no niitmegs, aide is un- 
Snhabited, being only visited by fishermen to take 
turtle. The ruins of a small fort, said to bave 


been constructed by the English, abeut the time’ 


of the massacre: of. Amboyna, are seen on it. 
Neither Pulo Way nor Pulo Ron have any . -har- 
bour. .. Pulo Swangy, or Witch Tsien is_ the 
northernmost of the group. 

~ The aborigines of the Banda ‘slends avi ing been. 
: extir pated by the Dutch, the only inhabitants are 
the whites and their slaves: the former being 
(in 1795) about 200 and the latter 2000. The 
small extent and entire cultivation of all these 


Bfutuccas, 


- islands but Pulo Ron, precludes their having any . 


wild animals, The principal birds are of the par-. 


rot tribe, and the crowned pigeon is also found 
“here, as well as the bird of this species that disse- 
minates the nutmeg, by swallowing it whole and 
regorging it. 





The isle of Oby’seems to be the continuation 
of the chain of Xulla already noticed. The 
Dutch have a small fort on the west end. Far- 
ther north is the island Mya, formerly well in- 
habited, and abounding in clove trees, but which 


have been all-rooted out, and the inhabitants - 


obliged to’ quit it by the Dutch. It is of mid- 


dling height and has g good toad, Tyfoa island, 
NW. of it, is low. , : 


GIL1LoLo, or Wathmahera, is the largest of the 
Spice Islands, and in irregularity of’ ‘Shape resem- 


° 2Dn3 : ples : 


“Metuctas, 
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bles Celebes, being formed of four peninsulas, en- 
closing three large bays on the east : the interior. 
‘of the peninsulas are occupied by high mountains 
rising. in peaks. It abounds in. buffaloes, deer, 
goats, and wild hogs, and is well inhabited. It is 


said to have nutmeg and clove trees towards the 


‘south. When Captain Forrest visited it, (1774) 
Sts dominion was divided between the kings of 


“Ternate and Tidor, and consequently under the 


influence of the Dutch; at present, however, it 


‘seems to be governed by. several independent 


” chiefs. ° a 


__ North of Gillolo is the island Mortay, covered 
with sago trees, but thinly inhabited. ce 
~ The Moxuccas proper form a chaiti‘along the 
west side of Gillolo. The southernmost and. 
largest is Batchian, governed by its sultan, who 
also possesses Oby, Ceram, and Goram, but the 
Dutch have a fort on Batchian to prevent the 
cultivation of cloves. Mandoly, S.W. of Batchian, 
has.a good harbour, called Bissory. Tawally suc- 


- ceeds te the north of Mandoly, to which succeeds 


Bee 


the Latta Satta group, on the N.W., of which one 
is of considerable size, and the rest are a mixture 
of bare rocks and woody islets. + © 8" 
Mackian : céntains a large volcano, whose cra-. 
ter forms a great chasnt from its summit to its 
foot. Motir is also a great volcano. - ‘Tider ig 
composed. of ‘elevated lands, well’ watered and 
thickly inhabited. Its sultan possessed a part of 
the &.E. side of Gillolo, and claims the spyereignty 
of Waygion, Mysol, and Battanta, - A 
Ternate 
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.. Fernate, the northernmost and most important Melee 
ofthe Moluccas, is about ten leagues in circuit : 
its sultan reigned. over Mackian. and Motin, 
ever the northern part of Gillolo and Mortay ; _ 
and to him likewise belongs the N.E. part of 
Celebes,. the islands of Siao, Sangir, and others. 
This prince, according to Valentyn; can raisé 
‘80,000 armed. men, which, however, does not 
prevent his abject subjection to the Dutch, whose 
Fort Orange has not a garrison of more than 
three or 400 men. Ternate rises in mountains 
which lose their heads in the clouds, one of 
which is a volcano in a state of eruption: the 
island abounds with springs. There are many 
of the descendants of the, Portuguese.on this 
island... ey 
The Sallibabo islands are a group forming 
the link which unites the Moluccas with the 
Philippines. =, > = “el 





. The last and best defined division of the puiipsinen 
Malay Archipelago is the Purmiprings, -extend: ~~ 
ing between the latitudes 5° und 20° N,;: or 

from Borneo nearly to Formosa; their number 

is estimated at above 10,000, but 800 or 600 only 

are of any consequence, all the remainder being 

mere rocks not half a mile in circuit. : 

These islands offer a terribly magnificent -spec- 
tacle, > The mountains-which cross them ir évery 
direction lose stheit heads in the clouds, while; 
their sides are covered with basaltes, lava; scorix, 

2p4e 7 and 
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pipe and other volcanic matter, and-in many places 
are seen boiling springs and wells of liquid burns, 
‘ing sulphur. All these appearances and phenomena _ 

_are the work of extinct volcanoes, of those still in 
ignition, or of fires concealed in. the bowels of the 
earth, which produce frequent -and terrible earn 
quakese 0 oe 24 

. The surface of theae islands i is pessosee by i in- 
numerablé ravines, and has many large tracts‘of * 
marsh and turf and some considerable lakes: ° >. {> 

_. The same variety of seasons is found here as cn 
the coasts of Hindostan, and proceeds froma. 
similar cause, the chain of mountains that: run” 
through the Archipelago from: north to south. 
During the monsoon from May to September’ the * 
rain is continual on the west coasts, and all the 
plains are transformed into lakes. Violent storms 
are also experienced at this season ;_ while towards 
the north and east the winter is serene and dry. 
The N.E. monsoon in October,: however, brings 
similar rains and storms on these coasts... This 
constant humidity of the. atmosphere reriders 
these. islands supereminently fertile, and: pre- 

. Serves a perpetual verdure, not only inthe trees, 
but on the meadows,: which produce a luxuriant . 
herbage, and. are throughout the year ea 
with flowers of the most  beantiful tints. 

The wild animals of the Philippines are buf- 
faloes, deer, and hogs, in great numbers, and the 
domestic ones chiefly bullocks and hogs ; the latd © 
.of. the latter being used as butyer. ¢ 
. According ; to. tradition these islands were an- 

ciently, 
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Giently possessed by a negro race; which, on the 
invasion of the Malays, fled to the mountains, 
which they still inhabit, and are known by the 
various naines of Ygorrotes, Finguianes, Calingas, 


Italones, *&e. They were formerly described as. 


descending from their motintains, massacring: the 
other natives they met, and carrying off their 
heads as trophies. At present, however, they 
seem to trade peaceably with the Spanish subjects. 


They live .on wild honey, the flesh of, wild beasts;-" 


and roots: .their dress.is made of the bark of 
tree’, and their cabins composed of branches. - 

* The Indians, or Malays, are divided into many 
nations, the two principal of which are the 
Tagalls, in Liconia, and the  Bissayas, ‘in the 
central islands.* ‘The Tagalls believe: themselves 
to be descended from a colony of Bornean ‘Ma- 
" jays. The total population of: the islands is very 
differently estimated between 700,000 ‘and three 
millions; and one writer makes the Malay po- 


Phieiporwed, 


ulation of Luconia, subject to the — : 


one million and a half. 

» The island of Luconta, the most psactabile of 
. the Philippines, has its name from the native word 
. Luson (written Lugon by the Spaniards) the name 
of a kind of pestle used by the patives to- free 
their rice from the husk, and which the first dis- 
coverers took for a war club. The island is of 
very irregular shape, the southern extremity being 
2 3 es . soe _ formed. 


,* The Bissayas receiv ed from the ‘early Saath navigators the’ name. of 
“Pintador, from the custom of painting their skins, * 


+ Puntippines, 
ee 
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formed of a number of peninsulas, making two- 
great bays, that of Manilla on the west, and. of 
Lampoon on the east. A great portion of the 
tract between these bays is occupied by the 
lake of the bay, forty-five leagues in. citcuit, and 
which is formed by the waters.of fifty to. sixty 


“rivers and rivulets, and empties itself into Manilla 


bay, by the river Passig... The lake is navigable | 
by large boats, and in it is an island nine leagues 
in circuit, which, though very fertile, is .unin- 


shabited. . It would appear that the lake has a. 


communication with some of the volcanoes" that - 
surround it, its waters being at times strongly 

impregnated with sulphur, which destroys the fish, . - 
There are also many hot springs “in its vicinity, 


-The shores-of the. lake to the feet of the moun. - 


tains are well cultivated, producing abundance of 
rice, indigo of a superior quality, pepper, cocoa. 
and areca nuts, and logwood. - The uncultivated, . 


“plains abound in wild buffaloes, deer, and hogs. 


-Luconia produces iron, copper, and gold, of 
which the latter- only is. collected in small 
morsels.- “0 02x bok teed 

-» The east coast of Extoouia't is very mountainous 
and little productive, the. strong easterly’ winds 
and.atmosphere of the sea destroying vegetation. 
The mountains on this side are chiefly occupied 
by the natives, who have fled from the Spanish do-. 
minion. The N.E. point of the island is Cape 


_Engano, and.the N.W. Cape Bojador. |. > 


- Mantua, the chief city of: the, island and of 
the Spanish possessions, is situated near the mouth 


of 
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of the river Passig, which issues from the is of 
the Bay, and which was formerly navigable for 
_ the largest ships to Manilla, but at present it is 
crossed by a sand bank, with but fifteen feet at 
high water. The streets of Manilla are wide and 
straightg the basement of the houses only are of 
ptone, on which is erected a superstructure of 
wood, put together like the frame of a ship, so as 
to cede to the shocks of earthquakes, which are 
_ almost continual here. The population is chiefly 
eomposed of Spanish Creoles, Chinese, and Mas 
Jays, in the proportion of 1,200 Spaniards and 
35,000 Malays. « The Chinese who newly arrive, 
and intend to remain, are.obliged to get them- 
selves baptised; when they are allowed to marry a 
. Malay Christian woman, . never bringing thejr wo- 
men with them, and to carry on the professions of 
shopkeepers or mechanics, for they are prohibited 
_ froin being proprietors or cultivators of land. 

The fortifications of *Manilla are. irregular, 
having been built at different periods, without any 
original plan. The castle is separated from the 
town by a ditch, and is surrounded by a wall 
with outworks : ' the usual garrison is four to 500 

" yegular troops, ie whom ine are seldom Eu- 
topeans. 
- The port of Cavite, &wo ‘eahies from Manilla, 
js sheltered by a point of land on the S.W.; and 
yessels when obliged to quit the road of Manilla 
in the §.W. monsoon, find perfect’ security 
moored close wndér the walls. of Cavita, q Lhis 
town contains about 2000 Spaniayds and half 
"cast, 


PMlippinets 
pi 
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Philippinen 


cast; and 1,000 Chineses It has two churches and 


_ three immense convents of monks. ’T’ he Black Town, 


- contains about 5,000 Malays, ~~.) |: 3. 


The royal naval arsenal is situated on, the point 
of the tongue of land that forms the port; it is 
strongly fortified and protected by a citadg). 2 

New Segovia and New Caceres, the other towtis 


‘of Luconia, though episcopal cities are insigni- ; 


ficant. hy EE gong, 
“ The government of the Philippines is lodged in’ 
a captain-general sent from Mexico, to which 
viceroyalty he is subordinate: his appointment is: . 
for eight years. oe alr 
' The ‘military force of the colony is about 5,000... 
regular troops, ‘mostly American Spaniards, or 
Malays, with a very few European officers; and 
10 to 12,000 militia. ge ae 
The naval force stationed at Manilla during the 
late wars never exceeded four sail of the line, 
five frigates, and some small vessels, with a flotilla 
of thirty to sixty gun-boats. The latter are in- 
tended to cruize against the pirates, -but they 
seldom venture out ‘of harbour, and the. ships of 


_ war are’ badly eqttipped and not‘half manned. 


The revenue of the Philippines does not cover 


its expenses, 500,000 dollars being: received an- 


nually . from. Mexico to. make up the deficiency. 
The chief sources of revenue are a capitation- 


~tax on every Indian between the ages of sixteen 


and sixty’of one dollar and‘a half for every five 
persons, and half a dollar’ for the zhurch ; a ca- 


* pitation of six dollars per annum, paid by every 


- Chinese. 
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Chinese established in the colony, whose num- 7/2 
ber is estimated at 30,000, but owing to the con- 
nivance of the alcades only 7,000 pay the tax. 

The other branches of tag revenue are from taxes 

vand customs + the Teapecsins products are as 
follows. a 


. Revenues, °° Dollars. Expinditiire. ~' “Dollars.” 
Capitation of the In- 573,009 Civil Government... 173,500 
dians .......+-. fae Military and naval 
Ys 4 3 
—Chinese 2,000 establishments i 1,472 2000 








Tax on Tobacco....... 600,000 Establishments on 
7 < ; - 20, 000 

Areca Nut... 40,000 Mindanao... - 

Spirits .....- 200,000. Babuyanes. . 

poe Cl ena 
“Imports et 200,000 ergy 





2,000 ! 
385,000 








Exports .. Pensions ,.......+  - 30,000 
= Starops seeese 12,000 : Sear 
ww—— Cock-fighting* 60,000 7,082,000 

3 See) * 1,727,000 


A : ¢ — 





« Between the north end of Liconia and Formosa 
are two clusters of islands, which with Bottol 
Tobago, already noticed, form a chain uniting 
the Philippines and Formosa. ~The nearest to 
‘Imconia.are the five Babuyane Islands, named 
from the largest of them; they are elevated, fer- 
‘tile, but bare of wood, ‘and have only an Earepean 
aeleont arid some monks on them. 4 
‘The Bashee islands, farther north, were visited 
: by. 


z £7 


o* The Malays of tle Philippines are as much addictéd to this amure- ' 
ment as those of the fouthera iskinds, and the Spaniards licence the — 
5c “pit, 4 a 
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© Philippines 


by Dampier in 1640, who gave four of thetii’ the 


names of Richmond, Grafton, Monmouth, and 
- Orange; they are covered with verdure, and in- 


habited by Chinese, who cultivate sugar-cane'and 
other vegetables, and’ raise hogs, goats, and 
poultry. 

Balingtang or Richmond Lilsias the southern. 
most of the group, are three high peaked and 
uninhabited rocks. Ratan or Monmouth Island is 
three leagues long, with a high mount at its north 


. extremity.. Sabtang, Monmouth Island of Dam- 


pier, is separated from the S.W. point of Ratan 

by a-narrow gut; it is. only three miles long. Bas 

shee and Goat Islands are small, but with culti« 
vated spots. Grafton Island’ is small and: steep 

to. Bayat or Orange Island is two leagues long, 

elevated, rocky, and barren, without anchorage. 
The north Bashees are two smal! high islets. 

3 . a 


——s * 


c 


The rer-aining islands of the Philippines form 
three natural subdivisions. First, the central islands, 


whose inhabitants name themselves Bissayas, and. 


which name has*been transferred to the islands. 


. The second division contains the: chain: extend« 


ing between .Luconia and Borneo, of which 


. Palawan i is the principal y: and _Mindanao forms 


the third. 
The chief islands of the Bissayas are the fol-, 
lowing. _ Mindoro, twenty-five leagues Jong. and 


tires broad, mountainous, covered with wood, 


well 
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well. watered, and abounding with deer. . The Pipgine 
coasts are alone subjected to Spain.* 

Samar, separated from Luconia by the Strait af 
St. Bernardino; it is forty-five leagues long, and 
aboundsinrice. The port of Palappzon the north 
is sometimes visited. 

Panay, about twenty-five leagues long, has vast 
-herds of horned cattle, sheep, and horses ; 3 is fruit- 
ful, and affords gold dust. ; 

.Negros has this‘name from the race that princi« 

pally inhabit it;. its native name is Buglas: it is, 
fortyfive leagues long and ten broad. It forms a 
province of the Spanish dominion and is chiefly 
valuable for a pearl fishery carried on near it. 
The Malay population subject to Spain is 22,000." 
_ Cebu, twenty-eight leagues long and six broad 
is generally rocky, and its own commercial. pro- 
ductions confined to gold dust and ebony; but it 
is thé depot for all the products of the Bissayas, 
which are collected here to be transported to Ma- 
nilla: the whole amount, however, does not exceed 
the eargo of one annual brig. The subjected 
Malays of Cebu are 58,000. ‘The little isle of 
Mactan is only worthy of notige as comteining: 
the ashes of Magellan. 

Leyte, separated from Samar by the strait of St, 
Juanico, navigable only by small’craft, is forty 
leagues long and fifteen broad; it hasan esteemed 

: ‘ breed’ 





a ee et arte one 
«# The Prench~ “wished to form an ‘establishtaent on this island tinder the 
administration of the Puc de Cheisenl, “bat the Spanish 1 governmeng remon* 
sirating against it, the idea was abandoned. 


Phihippineye 
iam 
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breed of horses; the subjected population. is 
22,000. ee ee Bags 


~ 





Parawan,* the principal island of the westein 


. chain, is sixty leagues long and ten broads: a small 


part of it only is subject to Spain. It affords 
ebony, cacao, logwood, and wax. .The Cala- 
mianes, or Isles of Canes, near its north end, are 
three small but inhabited islands, The number of 
natives subjects of Spain in nelamyan: and these 
islands is 37,000. 





Mrnvanao, which forms the third division of 
the Philippines, is next to Luconia in extent, 
having near 800 leagues of circuit, but is very: 
irregular, being deeply indentéd by a gulf, enclosed. 
bya peninsula on the west. Its name (Magindanao 
properly) is a compound of Mag, related to, in 


‘countty and dango, a lake, signifying “relagons 


living in a country round. a lake. 
The interior of the island is occupied by’ lofty 


‘ridges of mountains, separated by. plains .and 


covered with forests of teak and poon. Its minerals 
are little known, but some gold dust is brought 
to market and dale is abundant.. The isignd: is 
profusely watered, cofitaining more than twenty 
navigable rivers, and near the south i is a lake sixty 
leagues i in circuit which diScharges its waters by a: 
large river. . The soil is extremely fertile, pro- 

wat 18 ig geces 


- © r 
-e 


*In most charts this istand is called Pardzéu ang Paraguay, a siaaie 
found in olare Pauls relation, 
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thicirig rice and sago in gbundance, an SPECIES pritippinens 
of cinnamon, but inferior to that of eylon, is ~ 
indigenous. - The forésts swarm with wild horses, 
bullocks, buffaloes, ‘goats, -and hogs. ; 
‘The Sea coasts are occupied by” Malay Ma- 
hometans, who speak the Bissayan dialect as well 
asthe Malay. - In the interior is a race of negroes 
named Haraforas, who have little communication 
with the Malays. .” 3 id ee eee 
The island is politically divided into three sove- 
reignties, The first, under the sultan, is the most: 
consitlerable and occupies the S.E. portion of the 
island; his residence is at Selangan on the east. 
shore of the Great Illano Bay, and on the 
large river Pelangy, which empties itself by 
two branches, whose ‘mouths are crossed by bars 
with two and three fathoms at high water.* Tlie 
town consists of about 200 houses, with a fortified 
palac$ of the sultan and several wooden castles of 
the datoos or nobles. Theepassage of the river is. 
also defended by a large pallisaded fort with many 
cantion and swivels. A number of Chinese are 
- settled here. This is one of the chief residences 
of the pirates and where they buildstheir vessels, 
The. second sovereignty of the island is the 
' Itano country; and is of a feudal nature, being 
under many chiefs, The third and smallest por- 
‘tion, chiefly comprehending the sea coasts of the” 
western peninsula, is subject to the Spaniards whose 
principal.establishment is Samboangan on the S.W. 
extremity of the peninsula. It consists of a fort of 
masonry, surrounded by a rampart of earth; its 
VOL. HI,’ 4 @E -o.--. ordinary 


cf 
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Paitppine. “ordinary garrison is about 150 men; it seems’ to 
be of little other ust to the Spaniards, than as 2° 
place of transportation | of their convicts from the 
other islands. ‘ . 

Misainis, the second Spanish ‘establishment; is on 
the north side of the island and has a garrison of: 
300 men. Correga, the third and last, is an insig- 

, nificant post on the east. 
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THE PAPUA ARCHIPELAGO 


“The Papua Arcurreiaco forms a natural divis 
sion of the Grand Archipelago, being separated on 
the west from the Molucca -islands by the channel 
named the Gilloko -Passage ; on the south from 
New Holland by Torres’ Strait; on the north i€ 
has’ the Papua Sea; and om’ the’ east is separated 
from Polynesia by the sea between the New Hes 
brides and the Friendly Islands. This archipelago 
possesses neither horned cattle, horses, or sheep, 
the domestic animals being confined to hogs and 
dogs, and of their wild ones we have scarce any 
knowledge. *- : arity eae 

The first islands of, this archipelago are west of' 
New Guinea, and are in part dependent on the 
Moluccas... Such is Mysol, - or .Mixoal, . fifteen 
leagues. east of Ceram, and fourteen leagues long 
east and west; it has the good harbour of Efbe, 
formed by a little island on the south. fia <* 

Pulo Popo and Geby are islands of some size 
N.W. of Mysol, and in the Gillolo phssage. 
+. Salwatty and Battanta are- populous islands go» 
verned by their rajahs;- the narrow strait that 
separates them is named Pitt’s Passage, and has 
100 fathoms depth clase to the shores. : 

Waygioa, a considerable island, separated ffom 

2u2 7 the 
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the N.W. extremity of New Guinea by Bougain- 
+ville’s Strait, and from Battanta by Dampier’s Pas< 

sage. “The coast of this island forms a striking 

contrast to those of the neighbouring Moluccas, 

being of a forbidding appearance, coniposed of 
‘an assemblage of detached mountains, rising ab- 

ruptly. from the sea to a great elevation ; the val- 
lies are however fertile, producing a variety of fine 
* fruits, ‘particularly cocoa-nuts, © shaddocks, papas, 

- limes, together with sugar-canes, yams, sweet 
potatoes, cacao, maize, &c. In the centre of the 
island is a large lake, with many islands in it: 

: The woods abound in crowned pheasants, wood: 
hens, and black cockatoos.. The animals domes: 
ticated are only hogs, which, as well as,poultry ard 
abundant. ‘The inhabitants go naked, except # 
coarse cloth round the middle; their arms are bows 
and arrows; their number is vaguely estimated at 
100,000. ‘The two good harbours of Offak and 
Piapis are visited by Chinesg trading vessels. “The 
isles Fan are a large cluster north of Waygiog, 

on an extensive coral: rtef; they aboune with 
turtle. 
Wee Genen NEW Gummer, the largest of the Pana islands, 
is situated between the Equator and the 10° of 
,south latitude; its length (supposing it to be one 
- island), from Cape Blanco, or of Good Hope, on the 
_N.W. to Cape Rodney on the S.E. is between 400 
and 500 leagues, and its greatest breadth 130. 
. The west part of the island is the best known, 
and there is reason to suppose that the two penin- 
sulas marked on the: charts as forming it, are in 


reality 
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_Yeality islands separated, by very narrow straits, 
“The western peninsula forms on the south the 
gulf of. Macluer, and on the north, between the 
‘two peninsulas and the main land, ds the great 
gulf of Geelvink, sixty: leagues long, and, ac- 
cording to the charts, separated from the south: 
ern gulf west of Cape Walsh by’ a very narrow 
isthmus; the strong current setting to the north, 
however, experienced by Bougainville in crossing 
this bay renders the existence of a strait probable. 
Before this gulf are the isles Schouten, Djobee;} 
and dthers, which were long considered as part of 
the terra firma. The rest of the north - coast, 
‘discovered by the Spaniards Menezes and Saave- 
‘dra, and visited by Le Maire, Tasman, ‘Dampier, 
Carteret,-and Bougainville, seems, to pfesent an 


unbroken coast lined by a chain of islands 3 never-— 


theless there are many considerable spaces marked, 
on the charts as dowbiful. Among the eastern 
Schouten’s islands * were four volcanoes in erup- 
tion, when the Dutch visited them, The isles Moa 
and Arimoa, further west, present the appearance 
of gardens of cocoa palms. All the islands of the 
north coast appear to be thickly itthabited. - “ 

-’ The south coast’ is not better known than 
the north. The gulf west of Cape Walsh of 


Cook, is traced in the -charts in different man-. 
“ners; at its head the Dutch place the great rivers - 


2r8 of 


. 


® Situated between 140° anq 145° of longitude. The twestern Schpnters 
before the bay of Geelvink are in about 135°, * ee 


New Guinea. 
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er Gunes of Assassins, and of Recrver, or Return. From 
“Cape Walsh to Cape Rodney, of Edwards, the” 
knowledge is confined to the space seen by Cook 
in Torres? Strait, which is low land, and, probably 
composed of islands. © The coasts of New Guinea 
are generally elevated, and. the mountains: rise to- 
wards the interior, where they seem as if. heaped 
_on each other; and down their sides grand cas- ° 
eades are seen tumbling at many leagues distance, 
In the western peninsula, the suunmit of Mount . 
Arfak passes the region of the clouds; and N.E, 
of the-Arroo isles the Dutch charts mark moun- 
tains topped with snow, consequently near 20,000" 
feet high. The mountains towards the sea are. 
thickly covered with wood, and the margin of the 
shore presents: a continued forest of cocoa palms, 
Captain Forrest found the Tong nutmeg at Dory 
Harbour,. on the west peninsula, ‘The trees chiefly 
mentioned by the Dutch are a species of laurel, 
whose aromatic bark, nimednassoy, ‘is exported ; 
jron-wood, ebony, lingoa, canary. ‘The sea washes 
up large masses of ambergris, and fine pearls are 
also found here. a : awd 
.. The quadrupeds are only wild and domestie 
hogs; but-the ornithology is more rich, New: 
Guinea being; the peculiar country of the elegant 
and romantic bird of paradise, of ‘which there are , 
ten ‘species, all clothed with the most beautiful 
plumage ; they are either shot with blunted ar- 
rows, or taken with birdliie or snares, and pre- 
served by smoking with sulphar... Their legs. 
being usually cut off, gave rise to the idea of their 
; wanting 
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wanting these. members, and the’ consequent ne- 
.cessity of their being ever on the wing. As their 
food is insects, it is impossible to keep them alive 
for any time. ©The beautiful crowned pigeon 
named gvoroo, is also a native of New Guinea, as 
well-as the bronze-winged pigeon. - 
, The great mass of the population of New Gui. 
nea appears to be composed of the true oceanic 
megroes, named bythe Malays, Papuas, i. e. woolly 
headed. They are of large stature, robust, of a 
deep black, the -skin rough, the eyes large, the 
mouth wide, the nose flat, the hair frizzled and 
wiry,*and of a shining black, in which respect they 
chiefly differ from the African negroes. The wo- 
men have enormous pendant breasts. ‘The whole 
figure of the Papuas is horrible. Their skin is gene- 
rally disfigured by marks, resembling those of the 
leprosy. They gather‘their hair on the crown of 
the head, in a bunch, sometimes three feet 
round, and into which they stick the tail feathers 
of the bird of paradise, while a great number of 
wild hogs’ tusks are hung round their necks: they 
‘perforate the cartilage of the nose, and stick vari- 
ous ornaments in it. The women wear a copper 
xing in the left ear. Their huts are usually built 
on stages, or rafts, on the water, or on posts, 
like those of the Malays. The females manufac- 
_ture fishing-nets, mats, and earthen pots, and 
even fell the trees, while their husbands amuse 
themselves in hunting the,wild boar, or laying 
snares for’ the birds of paradise. Their arms are 
spears and bows and arrows, and even copper 
ZE4- ~ > swords ; 


New Guinea. 


a 
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New Guinea, 


Kew Britain. 


mankind, : 


swords; and Captain Capk observed them use a 
tube, from which issued smoke or fire, without, 


-any report. Their proas, or canoes, are neatly. 


finished, and adorned with elégant sculpture. 

In the interior is said to exist arace even more. 
savage than the Papuas, named eee. who. 
live in the cavities of trees: u 

_ The Chinese still continue their, ancient inter- 
course with New Guinea, visiting in their junks 
the N.W.-coast, whose inhabitants they furnish. 
with tools and domestic utensils, and, receive in 
exchange’ .ambergris, torecineshiell: ‘mother of 
pearl shell, pearls, birds’ nests, and trepan. AS 
few adventurers from India have also, of late years, 
yisited the west coast in search of Spices. 

“North of New Guinea are some scattered small 
islands worthy of notice; such are St. David’s 
and FreewilJ, which, with others to the east and 
west, form along chain nearly on the equator. 
Those named Freewill by Carteret, are inhabited 


by the same race as the islands of the Pacific, and 


speak the same language, a fact deserving of no- 
tice in the history of the dispersion of the races of 


.f ne 4 





To New Guinea succeeds New. Brrratn, - which 


Were considered as one island until Dampier sailed 


between them. Carteret afterwards diminished 
the supposed sizeof New Britain, by discovering 


the ifisularity of his New Ireland; and there is 


reason 
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reason to suppose that what still continues -to be New Britat, 


a 


marked as a united land is a group of ‘islands. 

: Near the coast the land is low, but rises to high 
mountains inland, some of which appear to be vol- 
canoes. ~ Dampier staid some time in’ the harbour 
named. Port Montagu, on the south coast, where 

‘he found the country covered with wood, and well 
watered by large rivers. ‘The vegetables noticed 


Were: cocoa palm’, alloes, rattans, bamboos, and 


ginger. An animal resembling the dog was the 


‘only one seen. ‘The bay and rivers abounded in. 


fish,,and the country appeared to be well peopled 
by Papuas.: aire ee 

. New Ireranp was visited by. Carteret, who 
discovered its separation from New Britain by a 
channel, named by him St. George. Sailing along 
‘the'south coast for ‘eighty leagues, he observed it 
_to be in general elevated. - His Gower. Harbour is 
‘the Port Praslin -of Bougainville, where the latier 


New Fretond, 


“navigator discovered the pepper plant. Near Car- - 


‘teret Harbour Labillardiére observed mountains 


“partly composed of marine substances, and one of:* 


“whose inland summits has an elevation of 8,000 ° 


“feet... Here were met the enormous bat named 


wespertilio vampyrus and the bread-fruit tree 3-and - 
on Cocoa-nut.Island of Carteret, which forms the © 
‘harbour, and which is -a mass of calcareous rock, ° 


iwere found the borringtonia speciosa, the pandanus, 


“@ species of areca-palm, 140 feet high, witha very 


~slender stém; a vetp large species of solanum, the 


teak, and several gum-trees. : The sago palin and - 


bastard 
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Wee Feiend. bastard nutmeg were also. poneed on the shores" of 
this harbour, © - Ly 
The natives of New Ireland are — They 
go entirely naked, smearing their faces, and pow- 
_ dering their heads with white clay: their. ornar 
ments are strings of shells and teeth; their arms 
bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and shields ;. their 
huts have only an opening to crawl in on theirhands 
and knees. Their canoes, however, are neatly 
formed of a single tree, sometimes 90 feet long, 


and furnished with outriggers. ah 





+ Duke of York’s Island, nearly in the middle of 

' St. George’s channel, is twenty miles long and the 
same breadth ; itis level, and the interior covered - 
with large trees.. The habitations of the natives 
are ranged close to each other near the beach, 
‘amongst groups of cocoa-nut trees. On the north 
and south sides are some small islands. 

New Hanover, a ‘considerable’ and elevated 
island, separated from the western extremity of 
New Ireland by a passage called Byron’s Strait, 

in which are several islands, one of which, with’a 
remarkable peak, is named Byron Island. 

West of New Hanover, eight leagues, : is a 
group named Duke of Portland’s Islands: they 
are-six or sever’in number, five of which are pretty 
large. They extend eight miles, east and west, and 
are apparently connected by reefs... * 

Sixteen leagues further west-are the Admiralty 
Islands, a group of twenty or thirty, some of which. 
are of considerable size ; one of taem rises to a 

cone 
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one of great height. (The inhabitants are des- 
“:eribed as having the skin lighter than the Papuas, 
“and feattrres resembling those of Europeans : they 


go quite niked, and are armed with Bates head- : 


: ed with bits of volcanic glass. : 
~~ The Hermit’s Island. "and low jalanids of Bou- 
gainville form along chain west of the Admiralty 


group; they produce the love. apple, and fruits of: 


different. species of eugenia, good to eat. They 
are’ inhabited by the | same race 2 as the a duniralty 
Islands. 
The following ‘siete are the most considerable 
“of those that lay north of New Ireland. . ‘ 
“Prince William Henry’s Island, discovered by 
* Lieutenant Ball in 1790, is seventy miles in cir- 
-.cumference, and tolerably elevated, with a high 
“mountain named Mount Philip in the centre. “It 


is inhabited and well cultivated. Tench’s Island. 


is east of Prince William Henry’s, and is only 
two miles in circumferance; low, covered with 
cocoa-nuts, and inhabited. St. John’s Island, 
discovered by Le Maire, is large and high, and 


bears N.E. seven or eight leagues from Cape St.: 


Mary, the east point of New Ireland. Sir Charles 
Hardy’s Island. of Carteret, ten leagues east of 


St. John’s, is large and level. } 
< oe Pics 





* South east of New Giinea is a considerable 
and ,well defined archipelago, discovered by. 
Bouigainville, and named Isles of Louisiade. ‘Tt is 


“composed of any islands, ‘surrounded Ey. reefs, 
and inhabited by two distinct races, one as * black 
as 


_ Louisiades 


Lonisiade. 


* Saloman’a : 
> falands, . ar i 
—"° of New Ireland, a large chain of islands extends 
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as the negroes of Guinea, and the other much 


‘lighter: both go entirely naked and armed with 


bucklers, and clubs of serpentine; and they use’ 


“nets for fishing. ~The cocoa and ateca palm are 


abundant, and from the perftrme brought by the 
land wind, it is SuEponeA they possess some sweet 
smelling trees.” 





“East of the Louisiade Archipelago and S.E. 


N.W. and S.E., which are now generally’ ad- 
mitted to be the ‘Solomon’s islands discovered by 
Mendana in 1568.. ‘Their rediscovery is due to 
two French navigators, Surville “and, Bougaint- : 
ville ; the former in 1776 sailed: along the north 
‘coasts, to which, supposing it to be a connected 


‘land, he gave the name of. Terre des Arascides, or 


of Assassins, from being attacked by the natives. 
‘The year before Bougainville had visited the 
NW. part of this chain, and named’ two of the 
islands Bougainville and Bouka, the latter from a 
word frequently repeated by the “natives, and 
~which appears tobe the island named Premicre 
Vue, or First Sight, by Surville, and the Lord 
Anson’s Island of Carteret. In 1788 Lieutenant 
Shortland of the English- navy sailed along the 
south side of these islands, which he named New 
Georgia, not knowing, as it appears, of the priof 
discoveries of the French ; and the Port Choiseul 

of Bouganville is his Indian “Bay Yo 
In combining the scattered” notions “of these 
“islands 


7 
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islands to be found in the ancient. and modern 


descriptions, the following are the most certain’ 


tesults: the archipelago of Solomon is composed. 
of the following islands from N.W.to S.E. Bouka, 
or Lords Anson’s Island; Simbon, of Shortland, 
probably Malayta of Mendana, the strait between 


. them, was named both by Bougainville and Short. 


_ famed ‘Treasury Islands by the latter. . Isabella: 


. fied with those named by Mendana. 


land after themselves; but the former navigator’ 


passed through “* without seeing the group 


Island of Mendana, the largest. of the chain 3 


Guadal Canal; San Christoval, the south eastern, | 
near which is the isle of Contrarieties of. Surville.. 


A number of other islands have also been identi- 


¥ 


ef These islands are generally clevated, . and. the 


summit of Mount Lammas of Shortland is thoughi 


to equal the Peak of Teneriffe ;_ it is on the island 


Guadalcanal of Mendana. Their gencral fertility _ 


is denoted by the lofty, trees that cover them 
to the summits of the mountains. Amorigst their 
vegetables are noticed the bread fruit, and brad 
palm, and many species of trees affording aroma- 
tic gums.. owls are abundant, and they seem 
to have hogs and dogs. . ~ - 


The hatiyes of Port Praslin, as described by. 
Surville, in no respect differ in appearance from. 


those of New Guinea : they are equally’ savage 
as those of New Ireland, and even Bougainville sup- 
poses those of Post Choiseul to be cannibals, from 
having observed among them a human jaw-bone, 
with the flesh’ on it half roasted. Surville’s people 

were 


Solomon's 
dstands. 
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Same" were also of the same (opinion from observing 
‘them have necklaces and ‘bracelets of teeth, which ‘ 
.they supposed to be human. © ‘The native séized:, 
‘by this latter navigator, however$ denied the 
custom, with every mark of abhorrencé. . = -¢ 
Their canoes are formed of a single tree, and ° 
without outriggers, elegantly carved, and. they 
‘usually join two together. From the account 
received by Surville from the “aative, it appears 
“they were continually at war, and that their pri- 
soners became the slaves of their conquerors: 
A plurality of wives is permitted.. They are’ go- 
verned by a king, whose authority is ‘unlimited, 
and whose révenue consists in'a part of the pro- 
duce of the fishing and: hunting of his -subjects.. ». 
-If one of them should chance to walk in. his sha- 
dow,' he is punished with death, unless he can 
purchase a pardon.° : 
Like all other savages Bist are sapemttibin: 
and believe that the dead return to the earth to 
converse with their friends, and to inform them 
where are the best fishing spots, and to announce 
.to them future events: They hold. their physi- 
‘clans, wio are all,old men,. in great respect. - 
Girls are betrothed in their infancy, and. reside 
in the houses of their future husbands’ ‘eee till 
‘of an age to be‘married. beg ! 
The’ "dead bodies of the rich are plscecl ona 
scaffold, underneath which is a pit. When the flesh 
is separated from the bones and falls into this pit 
it is covered, and a shed or monument built over 
it; thG bones are collected and thrown into a com- 
mon 
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fon burying place. The pit for a child is usually 
~ ornamented with flowers. 


“Their canoes are navigated to thie neisbbouriag 


islands by the assistance of the ‘stars,.of which 


‘they know a considerable numbers It would? 


“appear even, that they have occasional commu- 
nication with some of the more ‘eastern islands in 
‘the Pacific, for Surville’s native asserted, that his 
father: often visitéd a nation of a much lighter 


‘complexion than that of ‘his countrymen, ‘and ' 


that he brought from it fine cloth, govered with 
Bese a: 

“They chew: the betel, prepared in the same 
manner’as to the westward, and with it use the 


“winter bark. * They light their huts at night | 


swith a resin which exudes from a tree bearing 
a nut like the almorid (probably the kanary) 
“which produces an agreeable odour in’ bur ning. 
‘They. are unacquainted with. metals, ‘their im- 
plements being made of stone. . 

- There are many islands to the north and east of 
Solomon’ 8 Islands, which, from their proximity and 
the similarity of their natives and productions, may 
be considered as ea part of ve chain : to the 
north are, 

-The nine islands of Cartacet (probably Chane 

‘ Java of Dampier). .They are? about fifteen 
leagues east of Sir Charles Hardy’s Island, and 
extend fifteen leagues N.W. by W. and S.E. by 
E.; que only is of, considerable size, the rest 
being ay amall arid low ; but they are all at A 
inhabited. 

Four 


Solomon's 
Astiandos 


Solomon's 
dilands. 
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Four islands, of Shortland, are twenty leagues 
north of Bougainville’s Strait, and are probably 
.those named Green Islands by Le Maire in 1616. 

Lord Howe’s group, a considerable cluster, 
thirty-two of which were counted in 1 791, were 
probably seen by Le Mie though he mentions* 
but thirteen. 

Gower Island of Caitaret'i is fourteen ‘iiiles in 
circumference, and is low and level: the west 


“side is surrounded by a reef, and has no anchors 


age, but boats may land: probably Isle peakeat: 
or Unexpected, of Surville. 

Carteret and Simpson Island, ten leagues cons 
of Gower Island ;- the former is five leagues long 
and _tolerably high: Simpson’s is two leagues 
east of it, seven mallee long and three broad. 

~ Stewart’s Group, discovered. by Captain Hunter 
in ;1791, -are five islands, ‘probably seen by Le 


‘Maire in 1616. 


Smith’s Sirius and Shanks Islands, lisngveted 
by Lieutenant Ball in “1790, are north of the, 
easternmost of the Solomon’s Islands. 

The isles Hunter, Pitt, and Bellona of Cap: 
tain Hunter, form a small detached group,: south 
of Solomon’s Islands. 


Ce) 
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* TrWould be neither instructive nor amusing to 
énter into a discussion of the question, whether 
the vast country named New Hor.ayp by the 
Dutch should be considered as a continent, or as 
the greatest island of the globe, and equally tire. 
some would it be to analyse the propriety of the 
-hames of Australia, Notasia, Terra Australis, &c. 
Which have been proposed as’ more appropriate 
thar that of New Holland for this vast region, 
Although the Portuguese and Spaniards had 
discovered this land near a century before the 
visits of the Dutch, it is to the latter that we owe 
the first positive knowledg? of it; and this know. 
ledge was confined to the north and west coast, 
until Captain Cook traced its eastern side with an 
accuraey that left little to be performed by his suc- 
cessors. Since the voyage of this*great navigator, 
the. separation of Van Diemen’s land lias been 
ascertained by the enterprising Bass, and the . 
voyages of D’Entrecastaux, Baudin, and Flinders, 
Have completed the outliné of the coasts, ; 
The, eastern coast, or New Souru Watzs, 
Comiiiences at Cape "York, in 102° south latitude, 
and terminates ,at Wilson’s Promontory in Bass’s 
' Strait, in 39. 00. including an extent af 700 
You. Hil. Qro- leagues, 
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leagues. A chain of mountains appears to ru 
parallel to this coast, through its: whole Jength,. 

whose bases are from ten to thirty leagues from 
the sea. Until very recently all attempts to pass 
this natural’ barrier have been unsuccessful. ...It 
has, however, at last been overcome, and instead. 
of the sandy deserts or the inland seas with which 
conjecture had occupied the interior, the, dis- 
covery of beautiful meadows; watered by con- 
siderable rivers and by chains of ponds, has given 
to the colonists new sproeyests of extension and 
riches. | Bisson ua 

The’ coasts towards the saute are in “general 
elevated. and covered with lofty trees. Towards 

‘the north they are lower, bordered with man+ 
.grove swamps and lined with a labyrinth of islets: 
and cor" reefs. - The Blue Mountains which rise 
behind the seat of. the colony, at the distance of 
thirty miles, are a mixture of primitive’and se- 
condary rocks, and haye not yet been discovered. 
to contain any metal. ; 

The rivers which empty Gicunclieso on the east 
coast are few and of no magnitude in proportion 
to the extent of. the country. The Hawkesbury, 
which is the most considerable, empties. itself 
into Broken Bay, north of Port Jackson, ..and 
though deeply encased, it often overflows, and has 
several times swept away the paula and corn 
nes on its banks... . 

At Port Jackson the climate is neatly siinilar to 
that of the Cape of Good Fope. -.In. December 
the Seat is greatest, the thermometer’ sometimes 

rising 
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Hing to 112, “and the grass has been known to 
take fire spontaneously. Short intervals of N.W. 
wind sometimes bring a degree of suffocating 
heat, equal to the scirocco ‘or kamsin, while at 
others, masses of ice eight inches long fall as hail. 
* Tremendous storms, attended with thunder and 
lightning, have also occasionally occurred, - and 
a shock of an earthquake was experienced in 
¥801.:- The clinfate is nevertheless extremely 
healthy, and in July and August, the winter of 
this hemisphere, the coolness of the air is in- 


vigovating and pleasant. 

* ‘The principal trees met throughout New Hol-’ 
jand are the eucalyptus, or gum tree, of various 
kinds, and the casuarina, ‘or beef wood of the 
colonists of Port Jackson. With the exception 
of ‘some bad roots and a few berries, nature 
seems to have denied this vast country any species 
of alimentary vegetable, but’ all those of Eu- 
rope and many of the tropics have been intro- 
duced into the colony. The native dog excepted, 
all the quadrupeds discovered in New Holland 
“approach the didelphus genus, by the pouch or 
- sack formed of the skin of the belly, and in which 
‘their -young take shelter when alarmed. © The 
‘largest of these animals is the kangaroo, which 
“grows to the length ot five feet. A? lesser species, 
‘named Brush kangaroo, is the size of the hares. 
. and the little animal named kangaroo rat is only 
“the bulk of the animal that-serves to designate it. 
‘The womat is the side of a turnspit dog, and has 
‘some resemblaice to the bear. '- The tachygiossus 
a 2¥r2Q has 
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has the figure of the porcupine of Africa and the 
mauner of feeding of the ant-eater of: America, 
The amphibious mole, ornithorincus, is a very 
singular animal, having the jaws of a quadruped 
terminated by the bill of'a duck, the feet webbed 
and with claws, and from the absence of breasts 
in the female, it is supposed to be oviparous; it is 
about sixteen inches long and lives in fresh water, 
ponds. The flying opossum. kas its name from 
the long leaps it takes from tree to tree, and which 
it is enabled to do by the skin which unites the 
fore and hind legs on each side of the body. ‘The 
native dog is oft the jackal species, and never barks; 
though it follows the native, it is not ta be en- 
tirely. domesticated. 

. The birds, which are “pafticalady pee 
mention, ate the cassowary. or emu, the menura 
superba, a pheasant which unites the beauties of 
the bird of paradise and the, peacock. Among 
the parrot tribe are many beautiful species, and 
particularly the large white and the black cockatoo,, 
Aquatic birds are numerous, and among them are” 
a gigantic pelican, some new specics of geese and, 
ducks, and the black swan, which is met in vast, 
numbers towards the south, ‘The other birds are 
the brown eagle, several species of falcons,, crows, 
kingfishers, burtards, pigeons of several, species, 
quails, curlews, herons, &c. 

. Lizards and snakes are met in sualanee: and. 
swarms of winged insects, darken, the air, particu, 
larly moths, of which the variety is endless, . 

_ Tha race of human beings that, form. the. indi-, 

genous 
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Zenous population of Mew Holland are of the 
grand stock of Oceanic Negroes, having the hair 
frizzled but not Woolly, the nose flat, nostrils large, 
mouth enormously wide, lips thick; and eyes 
hollow 5° the teeth are white and even, - the sight 
“extremely quiek, the limbs aisproportionatly slen. 
der, doubtless from their miserable nourishment. 
In some the complexion is as black as the African 
Negro, while others. are nearer a. copper colour. 
Their thick bushy beards, and the bones and - 
reeds they stick in their nosés, give the mien a 
horridle appearance, which is not improved by. 
the daubirig their faces with: red o white clays, 
and anointing their bodies with stinking fish oil, . 
which collecting the dust, forms ai crust of filth 
that defies the sting’ of the musquito. Although 
they ‘seer’ at times to feel very sensibly the chil- 
finess of the air, they have no idea of any other 
cloathing than a few skins of dogs of opossums 
sewed together with whicl? they cover their shoul- 
ders, and! which are only used by the men, the 
women. going entirely naked. In évery other 
respect the New Hollanders scem to be the peo- 
ple under the sun wlio have made the least pros 
‘gress in:civilization. The food of those who in- 
habit the coasts is confined to the fish they strike’ 
with: their spedrs or which their women take with 
hook and line, and to the shell-fish they detach 
from the.rocks at low water 5 an occasional dead 
whale also that drive§ ashore, affords them a feast, 
which they neyer quit’ until it is all devoured. 
Those who inhabit the woods subsist on- the few: 
283 opossums 
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opossums and other animals they can catch, on 
. wild honey, lizards, and worms. ; : 
Their huts are composed of branches of trees, , 
shaped like an oven, the fire-place before the 
- opening, while the smoke and ordures remain in- 
-side, and here they sleep pell-mell with their knees” 
to their mouths. - Their canoes are of bark tied 
~at the ends and extended by cross sticks... Their 
“weapons are spears pointed with bones of animals 
‘or fish, or with bits of spar, clubs and bucklers 
‘of bark. ° Their implements area stone adze, 
~ their fishing-hooks of pearl-shell, and Mapai lines 
+ of the inner bark of a tree. 
+ Their societies consist of tribes sft secu to 
thirty‘individuals, who are distinguished by,the’ 
“word gal added to the name of the district they 
“occupy ; thus Botany Bay: is called Gwea, and 
its tribe Gwea-gal.”” Polygamy is general, and 
the manner of procuring a wife is unparalleled in 
. brutality. The man who fancies a girl watches un- 
til he finds her unprotected by any of her tribe, 
“when he fells her to the ground with his’ club, 
and drags her bleeding and senseless to his hut, 
where the marriage is consummated in a manner 
too disgusting for description; and she ‘after-. 
wards follows him as his wife, without the smallest 
idea of escaping from the frequent oy aa of the 
most barbarous treatment. 

» Among their singular customs is that of deneve 
ing the women of the two first joints of the little 
finger of the left hand. Ore trike has also the 
sight of extracting a front tooth, from the young’. 

>. men. 
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‘nen of other tribes; and recently women have 
‘been met with in the interior, with but one eye, 
being deprived of the other as it would appear in- 
tentionally.- , Ee, ae A 7 
The New Hollander’s ideas: of 4 future state 
extend to the belief, that after death they return 
to the clouds, from whence they originally dropped, 
an idea also found amongst the Alforezes of Ceram. 
They are the slaves of superstition, believing in 
magic, witchcraft, and spectres ; hence. they will 
not approach a grave. They also draw omens 
-from falling stars, and have charms against thun- 
der and lightning.. Te young people are buried; 
-but..warriors past the middle age are burned. ‘The 
horrible custcin also prevails of burying the suck- 
‘ling infant with its mother, and the foetus is often 
‘destroyed in the womb; both. which practices 
Moubtless arise from the difficulty of rearing chil- 
dren. Nevertheless these savages are not entirely 
devoid of the feelings af human beings : they” 
have been seen to weep over the graves of their 
friends or relations; they shew a high respect 
for old age; and they have not that irresistable 
propensity to thieving which marks the islanders 
ef the Pacific. 7... a ale : 
vThe language of the tribes. that inhabit the co- 
lony. is sonorous and not disagreeable to the ear, 
but those who live both to the north and south: 
have dialects radically different from each other, 
end fiom any known language... i: : 
., About half a doden: of these savages only have. 
thewed any. iitclination to industry, one of them 
: RES having 
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_ having a spot of four acres. cultivated, and the 
others serving on board fhe sailing vessels of the 
colony, 





After the separation of the British American 
Colonies, England was at a loss where to send | 
those criminals whom the law did aot condemn. 
to capital punishments, or whose sentence the 
sovereign mitigated, and whom it was neither 
expedient nor humane to keep shut up in the 
prisons of the country. - ‘The west coast of Africa; 
between Cape Negro and the Cape of Good Hope, 
was first thought of for this purpose, but on the’ 
recommendation of Sir Joseph Banks, New South 
Wales was fixed upon, and in 1788 the fleet with 
the persons intended to found the settlement are 
rived at Botany Bay; but this place being found 
ineligible, the Governor Philip made choice of 
Port Jackson, twelve miles farther north, which 
had been seen and named, but not. examined by 
Captain Cook, and the infant town received the 
name of Sydney. Although in its infancy’ the 
colony had to contend against great difficulties, ariss 
ing from the necessity of procuring every specieg 
of provision from England, . and above all from 
the evil habits of the colonists, and latterly from 
the dissensions ‘amongst the chief persons form- 
ing its government, nevertheless such is the 
force of the innate principle of man to better his. 
condition, that in spight of- every obstacle, the 
colony has always advanced, and has at last be- 
come ‘nearly independent of the. mother corti 
; or 
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for the “fieceséaries of life... Its improvement is: 
~ indeed surprising, when it is recollected that on. 
the arrival. of the first colonists it. did. not pos-:- 
“sess one.single object of those noticed in the fol. 
lowing statement of its cultivation and live stock 
"i BUG he Be one ee te jean se 

»Ground in cultivation 7,000 acres of. wheat, 5. 

Pidhaed aris 8,500... of maize, ... 
530 :.. . of barley, on 

100 . of oats, ms 

-- 100. :.. of pease and, 


: ak beans...» 

» 800 . - of potatoes 
; 13... ofturnips., 
554... of orchard and 
: spas) Garden 2 
- 34. of flax, hemp,’ . 
ae co and hops. :. 

12127 Pater esa 





i ‘The prices of the articles of vegetable food 
were 9 0 0 ue _ 


SRR AR © Aura eae eo y c 
Wheat, per bushel 12 0 Strawbtrries; prqt. 1 0° 
Maize .......... 5 0 “Mulberries :...2. 1 07 
Oats.....0.5.0.05 4 6 “Cape goosberries,.. 1 0 
Potatoes, per cit. 10 0+ Native cutrants:., 1 0 : 
Onions .........200.° Mushrooms....:, 08° 
Turnips, per bunch 0 4° French beans... 0 4. 

10. 


Carrots:......... D6: Pease. oc... cncen 


. , apt ‘~ Lemons,” 
* Man’s present state of the cdlonys- % 9 a 
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Pose twig * “8. ds 
. Lemons, per doz.. 0 6 "Water melons, each 0 9 
Peaches......+-. 02 Musk melong.....1 0 
Apples. ... 4.0. 2 0 Cucumbers... O 1 
Pears....cc.e050-.3 0 Artichokes ...... 06 
Quinces......... 20 Pumpkins....... 06 
Apricots........ 10 Cauliflowers .....:0 6 


o 
2) 


Figs......00.-5+ 0 3 Cabbages.......-, 
Besides these objects, the foliowing are more or 
less plenty : oranges, raspberries, grapes, plums, 
almonds, pomegranates, limes, shaddocks, citrons, 
"pineapples, nectarines, and guavas; spinach, 

 beet-root, lettuces, radishes, horse-raddish, sam- 
phire, water-cresses, ‘eelery, a and other 
sallad herbs. - gee 
t... ‘The live stock of the colony consisted of rr ,000 
‘aac and mares, 10,000 head of horned, cattle,* 

83,000 shicep, 12,000 goats, 20,000 hogs.’ Beef, 
mutton, and lamb, at the same period, were one 
shilling and three-pence ,per lb. and pork one shil- 
ling. “Turkeys, each, ten shillings, geese eight 
shillings, ducks four shillings, fowls two shillings 
and sixpence, wild ducks two shillings, teal one 
shilling and three-pence, rabbits four shillings, 
pigeons, each, one shilling and three-pence, eggs 


one shilling and six-pence. per dozen, butter six 
, +; shillings 


* On the first establishment of the colony a bull and a few cows had 
strayed from their pasture and were sought after in vain until 1795, w hen 
they were discovered at a considerable distance from the settled’ part of 
the colony, and greatly increased. A genera” and strict prohibition was 
fmmediately issued against their destruction; in consequence, they have 
since céatinued te multiply, and will in time probably overrun the 
coumtry, ‘Te es 
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shillings per Ib., milk one shilling per quart. Fish 
is extremely abundant, as well as. oysters and 
lobsters... ; a eo ‘ ; 
- The manufactures: of the colony, as may be sup-, 
posed, are confined to the coarsest objects for the 
* consumption of the lower class: they are blankets 
“and rugs of the wool of the colony, linen from 
its hemp introduced from Europe, leather tanned. 
by. an indigenous Wark, coarse earthen-ware, salt, 
‘and beer. 8 ah = 4 weds ah oe 
« In 1811, the colonial shipping consisted of twen- 
-ty-nfine- vessels, from 14 to 186 tons, chiefly em-». 
“ployed in conveying coals from Coal River, corn 
‘from the Hawkesbury and George’s River, and 
sealing among’ the islands in Bass’s Strait. -. : 
"The population of the. colony. in 1809 was 
"9,856, of whom upwards of 6,000 supported them- 
‘selves, and the remainder were fed and cloathed 
at the public expense. mates ; 
Port Jackson is an excellent harbour, entered 
‘between two high steep heads, and penetrating 
marty miles, forming upwards of 100 coves. “The 
only danger isa ledge of rocks across the entrance 
leaving a channel on each side, ,with four fathoms 
‘depth. Sydney Town is composed of several good 
houses of stone and brick, of the officers of govern 
ment and chief free settlers; tha habitations of 
the lower class‘are of wood, plaistered. The pub. . 
lie buildings are’ a church, barracks, a jail, o- 
phan school, a stone-bridge over a little creek 
which receives asmuyll run of fresh water, and tke 
government-House. = 


Tie 
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The out settlements immediately dependent on 
Sydney are Paramatta at the head of the harbour, 
consisting of barracks, a government-house, church, 
and jail, with a street of dwelling-houses. ~The 
Greenhills or Hawkesbury, on the banks of the 
tiver of this name, consists of a large granary of 
brick, and a number of wooden dwelling-houses.' 
‘An establishment was found in 1805 at Coal 
River, in Port. Hunter, north of Port Jackson, 
which received the name of King’s Town. 

The topography of New Holland, after taking 
leave of the colony of Port Jackson, offers tittle 
more than a barren nomenclature. Commencing 
at Cape York, which forms the south side of En- 
deavour Strait of Cook, the coast trends 8.E. to 
Cape Flattery, and then S.S.E, to Magnetic 
Island. Soutlr of Cape Flattery is Endeavour Rit. 
ver, Where Captain Cook observed alligators and 
‘oysters of an enormous size. The natives baked 
their victuals in holes in the ground. From Mag- 
netic Island, named from the vacillation of thd 
needle near it, the coast again takes a 9.Ei di- 
rection, to the Great Bay of Inlets of Cook, bes 
fore which are many islands; and: from the lati 
tude of 17° to 23° a chain of coral reefs defends 
the coast from the attacks of the sea, and have 
teen named by Captain Flinders Barrier Reefs, 
In Broad Sound the tide rises thirty or thirty-five 
feet. No fresh water was found. on its shores and 
this necessary object is enly found in: stagnant 
pools in Shoal-water Bay, whee Captain Flinders 
olservéd pummice stone wash¢d up on the shore, 

and : At 
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At Port Bowen of this navigator the shore was 
found covered with a species of pine fit for masts. 
Keppel Bay of Cook, under the tropic, divides 
into many-branches, but is filled with mud banks, 
and its shores are composed of mangrdve swamps. 
‘It. bas a communication with Port Curtis, five: 
leagues further south, by a channel insulating the 
land of Cape Capricorn of Cook.. Port Curtis has 
barren shores, covertd with loose stones : the trees: 
are mangrove, eucalyptus, and casuarina. The 
eastern direction of the coast ends at Sandy Cape, 
the south point of Hervey Bay, where the huts of: 
the natives were observed by Cook to be con-' 
structed with more solidity than to the south. 
Glass-house Bay was named from several hills: 
behind it resembling those edifices. It receives 
some rivers, considerable in comparison with the 
scanty rills met on all the rest of the coast to the 
north.; and pummice stone was found on its shores. 
» From Point Look-out the. coast takes a direc- 
tion. to. the west of south, and has no place of: 
shelter to Port Stephens, where commences the: 
immediate territory of the colony of Port Jackson, ° 
named Cumberland County. . Port. Stephens: 
(Yaca-aba of the natives) is full of shoals, and: : 
anly fit for small craft. Port Hunter (Yohaaba « 
of the natives) .is fit for small ships, a and receives: 
_ ariver, on whose banks are many veins of coals, 
as well ason an.island before it. - Broken Bay is a 
large “expanse of water, dividing into many: 
: branches, 
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-branches, and receiving the river Hawkesbury, 
the most considerable of New Holland: it is na- , 
vigable to the settlement at the Green Hills, ninety 
miles from the sea ; but about twelve miles above 
this its bed is crossed by a bar of rocks. ee 

South of Port Jackson the coast has been mi-" 
nutely explored, and found to possess the follow- 
ing places in “succession. Botany Bay, «thus , 
named by Sir Joseph Banks,“ from the great va- 
‘riety of plants found on its shores: it is a large 
. expanse of water, but so filled by banks as to 
afford no anchorage for ships, except exposed to 
the sea. Its shores are also in many places 
swampy. It receives George’s River, of conside- 
rable size, on which are some farms, » whose pro“. 
duce is sent by sea to Sydney. * : 

Port Hacking (Deeban of the natives) is aay 
fit for small craft; it receives some small streams. 
Shoal Haven, as its name denotes, is unfit for ves- 
sels of any size; and.Jervis Bay, though with 
sufficient depth, is open to the sea. -Barmouth 
Creek is a snug little port, whose entrance is 
crossed by a bar with only eight feet at high water.. 
Twofold Bay is the most commodious of this cons 
affording good shelter to small ships. 

- From. Cape Howe the coast takes an Sharpe 
westerly direction, trending about S.W. to Wilson’s 
Promontory, in Bass’s Strait. This promontory,’ 
which:is the south point of New Holland, is a 
vast mass of granite, joined to the continent by a- 
narrow low isthmus. “Between itand Cape Howe - 

oe : see the = 
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the shore presents an unbroxen continuity of white 
sandy beach. BEES ET oil cmucsetiee, 4 

On the south coast of New Holland, in. Bass’s 
Strait, are Western Port and Port: Philip. - The 
former, “discovered by Bass, has since been exam- 
«ined by Baudin, and found to contain two islands 
dnstead of one. It isa large basin,. fit for the re- 
«ception of ships of burden... * -. ab (ag 
.yPort Phillip, discovered by Lieatenant Grant, is 
sentered from a large bay, to which the English 
«navigator gave the name of King, and the French 
that .of Talleyrand. - From an entrance only half 
a mile wide, Port Phillip expands to a basin 150 
smiles in circuit... Its shores are in general mode- 
-zately elevated-and sandy, but covered with wood, 
particularly the casuarina. Except a small river 
which it receives, it is almost totally destitute of 
fresh water,’ and: hence the intention of forming 
an establishment here was abandoned. - 

From Cape’ Albany Ogway (Cape Marengo of 
the French) the west point of Bass’s Strait, the 
coast takes a direction to the north of west.. The 
whole extent, from the 130° of longitude. to 
Bass’s Strait, was visited nearly ,at the same time 
by Captain Flinders and Baudin, the French na- 
vigator... The French, pretending a priority of 
discovery, haye given this land theyname of Terre 
de Napoleon ; and to all its gulfs, promontories, 
and islands have assigned those of the usurper’s 
family, or of their friends and patrons.* .. « . 
wane ry , - From’ 
. -® When the first viume ef ‘hhis work was sent to the press, th? relation 
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- From Cape Bridgewater (Montaigne) to the 
Gulf of St. Vincent (Bay Josephine) the coast is 
composed of sandy clifis, and frightfelly barren ;. 
though the number of smokes observed on it by 
the French navigators would seem to indicate its 
being well inhabited. The Gulf of St. Vincent is” 
thirty leagues deep and eight to ten broad ;- before 
it is Kangaroo Island, of considerable size, and 
abounding in kangaroos, séme weighing 125 
pounds, It is covered with wood, and seems to 
_ have a good soil, but is without fresh water. . 
Spencer’s Gulf (Gulf Bonaparte) is separated 
‘from that of St. Vincent by a peninsula named 
’ York by Captain Flinders, and Cambaceres by the 
French: it is seventy leagues deep and ten to 
ace a Pi. Se twenty 





of the voyageof Captain Flinders had not been published. It appears: that 
his researches commenced at the $,W. point of New Holland, which he 
named Cape Leeuwin, and were carried on along the south anc east coasts 
into the Gulf of Carpentaria, trom whence he proceeded for refreshments 
toTimor ; and from this island, aftér looking in vain for the 'Tryat Rocks, 
returned to Cape Leewwin without exantining any part of the west coast. 

On his return to Port Jackson his ship, the Investigator, being found’ so 
decayed. as to be unfit to prosecute the intended researches, was condemns 
ed, and Captain Flinders and his crew embarked on board his Majesty's 
ship Porpvise to return to. England ; but the véssel was wrecked on # vecf 
eastof New Hotland, from whence Captain F, returned in ati open baat tor 
Port Jackson, and the crew were subsequently taken off the reef by vessela 
fiom that colony. ‘ 

_ The examination of Captain Baudin included the west: and-seuth coast 
of New Holland, on Which latter he did not arrive until the 30th March, 
1802; while Captain Flinders cemmenced his examination at Cape 
Leeuwin the 7th December, 1801. The English: navigator has, theres 
fore, the indubitable claim to priority of discovery. We have. ows. 
ever, in the text given the: synonymous Fretck ahd English names attached’ 
to the principal points on the south coast, 4s sseful in the perusal of the 
relations of the two voyages. a F s 
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twenty-five broad, and terminates in & inangrove 
swamp. Near the enitéance of the gulf, on the 
west shore,. is Port Lincoln (Champagny).an ex. 
cellent harbour, formed by three basins, whose 
entrance is covered by an island: its shores are 

. elevated and clothed with wood, but it is without 
running water; this article is, however, to be pro- 
‘eured by digging wells. Of Cape Catastrophe 
(Cape Brun) is thelittle archipelago of Neptune 
Islands (La Place) which may be seen ten leagues, 

“Before Anxious Bay (Louis Bay) are several 
islands, of which the largest is named Flinders 
(Josephine). .The base of this island is gtahite, 
with a calcareous summit, and between these two 
9 stratum of sand stone, twenty feet thick. The 
game formation of granite and calcareous rock 
also generally pervades the archipelago of Nuyts, 
two clusters of islands, near the head of the gulf, 
formed by the curvature of the S.W. coast of New 
Holland, named by Captain Flinders the Great 
Australian Bight. ; 

. The. coast whjch forms the west shore of the war rant. 
Australian Bight was discovered by Nuyts, in ~~ 
1627. From the head of the bight to the longi. 

tude 123° itis composed of sandy cliffs, from 400 

‘to 600 feet high, forming a level platform, with 
very few trees, and beyond which inland nothing 
‘is. visible from the sea. “ On this singular line of 

" cliffs, Captain Flinders observes, “ that the equa. 
lity of -elevation, and the evidently calcareous na- 
ture, seem to bespesk it to have been the evterior 
line of a vast ceral ren, which is always mora ele- | 

YOL. 11, | 26 “a 3 vated. 
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vated than the interior part. From the gradual” 
subsiding of the sea, or perhaps by a sudden con- 
vulsion of nature, this bank may have. attained its 
present height above the surface of the sea; and 
on this supposition, together with the fact of no 
hill or elevation being seen within it, it may be- 
presumed that in that direction there is either alow ° 
sandy plain, or the bank may be a barrier separat- 
ing the external from an internal sea.” . Towards 
the west extremity of the cliffy bank some craggy 
hills are seen inland; and here commences a 
chain ' ‘of scattered islands, extending to the,west 
tothe 1219, named by d’Entrecastaux Archipel 
de Recherche,*and whose formation is granite, 
with quartz and feldtspath, mixed with mica,. 
towards the base, with horizontal calcareous strata; 
without shells, atthe top. The coast is either low 
and sandy, or formed of sandy downs. . Behind 
the Lucky Bay of Flinders is a fresh water lake, 
amile in extent, communicating with the sea by a 
,tivulet. .The coast continues low and sandy, with 
some intervals of barren hills, apparently granite, 
to King George the Third’s Sound of Vancouver. 
King George the Third’s Sound is a large gulf, 
with two good ports. The shores are composed of 
perpendicular cliffs, or sand hills, behind which, in 
the interior, rise high mountains, whose white and 
elevated summifs resemble. vast edifices in ruins; 8 
and that named Mount Gardner has the appear- 
ance of being a volcario. On some of the promon- 
tories perfect coral is found, at the height of 1,000 
feet ebove the sea. Spots of chalk} soil, granite, 
quartz, 
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quartz, and marsh covered with an ochery turf, 
are found here. : 2 it, BIS 
* -The S.W. part of New Holland is named in the: Lions Zean 
maps Leeuwin, or Lion’s Land, from the Dutch : 
ship that first visited it in 1660. Cape Leeuwin is 

*the S.W. point of New Holland. The Bay de 
’ Géographe has marshy shores and salt lagoons, but 
no fresh, water. Here the savages seemed to have 
formed regular plantations of trees, possibly for 
religious purposes. « eae - ua 
The land of Edels comprehends the middle of Eiers Lends , 
the west coast.:. Swan River, in 32° 4/,. was as- 
cended by the French twenty leagues, and found 
to run through a low country, traversed by calca- 
Teous strata, 4nd covered with large eucalyptus, . 
_A noise, which appeared to be that of a great ani- 
mal, was heard from among the reeds in the river; _ 
and it is worthy of remark that Dampier found 
the’ skeleton of a hippopotamus near his Shark’s 
Bay. North of Swan River the coast is mode. 
rately elevated, without fresh water, and lined with - 
islands and reets; among which are Rottennest 
Island and Houtman’s Abrolhos. The ants here | 
build great hills resembling cabins. caer 
.Endracht, or Concord Land, extends along’ the concorttand. 
northern part of the west coast, under the tropic. 
The Shark’s- Bay of Dampier is irrounded by 
sandy ‘shores, but’ wooded.’ Dampier mentions 
seeing here rabbits with very short fore legs, evi- 
dently the kangaroo.y The French naturalists ob- 
served that these coasts are covered with petrified 
shells, and. that the’i.pcrustations ealcareo-grevous. 
SM ong DEB thon: formed 
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De Wwitt's 
Land. 


formed with such astonishing rapidity, that eveti 
the excrements of animals were covered with 
them. — The peninsula of Peron divides Shark’s 
Bay into two gulfs, both forming good. roads, 


- but devoid of fresh water. 


De Witt’s Land includes all the N.W. part of New 
Holland, and is the least explored, ‘The paints seen 
by Dampier are composed of sandy downs,,with fr 
trees (doubtless the Casuarina) 4nd no water, The 
savages were observed to have lost two of the front 
teeth. Cape Murat of the French is the Cape Wil- 
liam of the Dutch. South of itis a little river, and 
on the north a gulf twenty leagues wide with 


. many islands... Capes Poivre, Malouet, and Du- 


puy, in 202° form a great promontory, between: 
which and Rosemary Island, one of the archipelago 
of Dampier, the coast is entirely unexplored. 
Between the longitudes of 116° and 120° the 
coast is straight and little elevated. Before it is 
the archipelago Forrestitre, one island of which, 
named Depuch, is composed of basaltic columns. 
The banks of the Geographe are very extensive, 
and the isle Bedout is twenty leagues from ‘the 
main, 9-5 2k ce 7 

About the 121° there is ap opening not ex-. 
amined, twenty-six leagues in breadth, from 
whence the coast extends to the N.W. and north. 
It is not certain whether Cape Missiessy in 19? 
12, and Cape Villaret in 18° 19’, are on an island 
or the continent, From Crepe Huygeng ‘in 47° 
88’, the coast lays north, Near the cape is Gan. 


thedume island, of cousidSrable’ size, North of 


Cape 
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Cape Battholet, in 27° 10', is an unexamined 
opening ; before which are the islands Lacepéde 
and Carnot. .I'rom Cape Borda to Cape Rhuliére, 
13° 52’, the coast lays N.E. without any. ap- 
“pearance of opening. In this extent. is isle 
Adele in 15° 27’, beyond which is the archipelago 
Bonaparte, presenting the most sterile. and irre- 
gular appearance, as if mountains had tumbled 
from the heavens oother mountains, their white 
heads forming domes, or vast eubes: they are 
without inhabitants. ~  _ , 
_- Frem Cape Rhutiére toCape Van.Diemen, iu 11° 
10,-the coast forms a great gulf to the S.E. and 
the land of De Witt terminates at the latter Cape. 
--'The land of -Arnheim extends from Cape 
Van Diemen to the gulf of Carpentaria. In 
Van Diemen’s Bay on this coast, the sea is said 
to be occasionally Juminous, and from hence this 
‘phenomenon probably spreads into the Banda sea, 
- as already noticed.. Fuyther east the Dutch 
charts mark Difficult Bay, which receives the 
River Speult, and before .which is Crocodile 
Island. . : irae 
The Gulf of Carpentaria in the old Dutch 

_ charts presents such a number of rivers, that it 
ywas generally considered as receiving almost all 
the fresh waters of New Holland. Captain 


Arakeim 
Land. 


Gulf of Care 
pentaria, 


Flinders, ‘who sailed entirely round it, found that 


not one of these supposed. rivers -has any exist. 
ence; but on the contrary, that fresh water is ge- 
-nerally more scarce here than even on the east 
coast. The wéstern'side of the gulf is moderately 


“268 S tlevated | 
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elevated and lined~ by chains of considerable - 
islands, while the eastern coast presents a con- 
‘tinuity of very low sandy shores, entirely free 
. from’ islands. The principal trees are he 
_ eucalyptus and casuarina. ; 
The first considerable bay on the west shore is- 
that of Arnheim, before which are the Wessels 
and English Company’s Islands, composed. of 
sterile hills, but with vallies, «through which run 
streams of fresh water, and in which are found 
the wild nutmeg and cabbage palm. These 
islands are visited by Malay proas from Timor and’ 
Macassar to procure trepang. . Groot Island, of 
the Dutch charts, named Busching by the Ger- 
man geographers, is before Limmen’s. Bight. - 
Sir Edward Pellew’s Islands, farther south, abound 
in the cabbage palm and kangaroos; .and Wel- 
lesley’s Group, the last towards the head of 
the gulf, are frequented by innumerable green 
turtle. 
, The natives seen by” Captain Flinders in the 
Gulf, differed in no respect from those of -Port 
_ Jackson, except in having lost two of the upper 
front teeth, and in being circumcised. A curious 
fact in the history of these savages, unless it is 
supposed that they have adopted this practice 
from the Mahometan Malays who visit the gulf, 
which is not, however, probable. The canoes of 
these people are composed of strips of bark, 
whose edges oyerlay each 2ofher. and are ‘sowed 
together. . 
. OF the west coast of New Holand are some 
: .dangers, 
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dangers, of which, though certainly existing, the 
situations are still utascertained : such are the 
Tyral rocks between 194° and 21° of latitude, 
and Cloates Island, in about 22°; and between 
‘Timor and New Holland is a dangerous reef, in 
‘sabout 14° of latitude, and longitude 122°. 





~ 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. : 


“Van Dremen’s Lanp is separated from New 
Holland by Bass’s Strait, thirty leagues wide. 
In the eastern entrance is a group of islands, 
named after Captain Furneaux, the companion of 
Cook ;, the passage between them and Van Die- 
men’s Land being named Banks’ Strait. These 
islands are entirely composed of an opaque quartz ; 
‘they produce the eucalyptus and other trees, and 
' abound in kangaroos and seals, and the womat is 
also found on them. ° 

In the western entrance of the strait are King 
and Hunter’s Islands; the former of considerable 
size, and much frequented by the seal hunters from 
Port Jackson. ‘The other islande in the strait are 
shanen rocks. 

- Van Diemen’s Land is serene sates 
long, east and west, and sixty leaguas broad. The 
face of ‘the country is finely diversified with hills 
and vallies, and well watered with rivers and 
lakes. ”, Many of the promontories, particularly - 
on the south, are composed of basaltic columns, 
sometimes single at, , others grouped; while the 

2a4 mduntains 
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mountaims are principally caleareous with shells, 
and on some of their sides-veins of coals have 
been. found. In genesal. the. mowitains are 
covered with forests of }ofty trees,-in which the 
eucalyptus predominates, and grows to an enor- 
mous sizé. ‘Fhe kangaroes here burrow in the” 
earth like rabbits; the hooded seal abounds on 
the islands and rocks; and the black swan, wild 
geese and ducks, cover the Gays. The climate, 
as may be expected, is colder than that of New 
South Wales, the snow remaining om the summits 
of the monatsins im May ; nevertheless, the N.W. 
- winds bring with them the same burning heat as at 
Port Jacksons 
» According ta, the Pack navigators, the wa- | 
tives of Wan Diemen’s Land differ entively from . 
those of.. New Holland, and have a great re. 
semblance to those of New Caledonia. ° Their 
hair is: woolly and their skin not. naturally very 
dark, but its blackness -s increased. by rubbing it 
with charcogk powder. ‘Some of them were also 
observed to be tatooed and to have their’ hair 
powdered with ochre. .They go entirely naked, 
and in every other respect are as savage as the 
New Hollanders. ‘ 
The north coast of Vai Diemen’s Land is 
generally barren and inhospitable. ~ The environs: 
of Post Dalrymple, however, are covered with 
fine forests and luxuriant -herbage. ‘This port 
is: af. tha mouth of a considerable river, named 
the Tamar, which ‘is formed by. two. streams, - 
ealléd the north. and south isk. -Et resembles 


~ a chain 
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a chain of lakes, being bpunded on each side by - 
hills, which alternately approach and recede. It’ 
is navigable for vessels of 150 tons up ta the 
junetion.of the two Esks, where is situated ae 
new settlement of Launceston. 
Some openings on the west coast appear to be 
the mouths of rivers, ‘but have not been explored. 
On the south coast, the River Derwent empties 
itself into the Storm Bay of Tasman, and on it 
is the settlement of Hobart, founded in 1804; 
between which and Launceston, on the Tamar,. 
a communication has been opened by land ane : 
through the island. 
New South Wales being within the limits of ite 
; East Fhdia Cotapany’s charter: private individuals, 
were interdicted trading between it and England, 
and a ship that infringed this prohibition and 
brought a cargo of seal oil to London, was seized 
by the Company’ s officers: hence the only mar- 
kets open to the colony are China and India; from 
the latter two or three ships generally arrive every 
year, with India and Europe goods, for which- 
they receive bills on England. The transport 
ships: that take out convicts, also carry out in- 
vestments from England, and the South Sea 
whalers, both American and English, frequently 
put into Port: Jackson .to: refit, amd take off the 
oil and skins collected by the seal hunters, 
The only other commercial object the colony yet 
possesses, is the wood ef the caswarina, whichis ma- 
nufactured: into various articles of cabinet ware.’ 
In 1811 twenty-nine ships entered, Port Jatkson 
from England, India, and from the whale figheries. 
Norfolk 
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Norfolk Island, 1000 miles east of New Hol- 
land, is five leagues in circuit: _ it was discovered 
and named by Captain Cook in 1774, at which 
time it was uninhabited, but the soil being fertile 
an establishment was formed on it from Port 
‘Jackson in 1788. It was covered with lofty trees 
of the pine species, and creeping vines, and 
abounded with the New Zealand flax. Almost 
the whole island was cleared and cultivated, pro- 
ducing wheat, sugar-cane, and all the fruits and 
vegetables carried from Port Jackson, but having 
‘no harbour, nor even any safe landing | piace, 
being lined by coral reefs, with a violent surf, 
and being of no utility to the colony, it was eva- 
cuated in 1805. ee ro al 

Lord Howe’s Island discovered by » Lieutenant 
Ball, is about three leagues in circuit, rising to 
two hills on the S.E. that may be seen twenty 
leagues: quantities of pummice-stone were ob- 
served on it; it has no fresh water ; its vegetables 
are cabbage palms, mangrove, bamboo, and se- 
veral small plants; large pigeons, paroquets, and 
other land birds were met on it; and it is fre- 
quented by great numbers of green turtle. There 
is anchorage and landing on the S.W. side within. 
a reef. Three leagues from the S.E. side of the 
island is a conical rock, named Ball’s- Pyramid, and 

_other rocks are scattered in the vicinity. Sir 
Charles Middleton’s Island of Shortland, is six 
leagues long, N.N.W. and SS.£. and rises in an 
elevated peak. An extensive shoal lays thirty: 
leagues S.W. of the island. 
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* Iv the following notices of the Commerce of 
the Indian Seas, we shall confine ourselves to ge- 
neralities, which can alone be interesting to the 
great majority of readers, and we shall also give 
the results in round lacks of rupees, which the 
reader can easily convert into pounds sterling, the 
‘lack being nearly £11,000. ae hte 
It is also proper to premise, that the East-India 

Company finding the trade between England and - 
India quite sufficient to employ its trading capital, 
have for many years entirely relinquished that 

from port to port in India, or what is called the - 
. country trade, to private merchants residing in 
“India. The coasting trade is almost exclusively 
in the hands ef natives, whose vanious singularly 
-eonstructed, vessels are named dows, doneys, 
dingys, trankeys, patemars, &¢. With respect 
to the trade between -England and India, it was 
entirely prohibited to any but the Company and 
its officers uniil 1793, when on the renewal of the 
a a4 Colmpany’s 


a é 
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Company’s charter for twenty years, individuals 
were allowed to participate in the trade, under 


certain circumstances ; and on the late renewal of 


the charter, it was permitted to private individuals 
to trade direct from any port of the British islands 
to places within. the limits. of the Company’s 
charter, under certain regulations, and to import 
India merchandize into such ports of England as 
shall be deemed fit by bis Majesty’s council.. The 


exclusive trade to China is, by the same Act of.’ 


Parliament, continued in the East-India Company. 


> 


By ancient custom, the commanders and officers . 


ef the Company’s ships are permitted to occupy a 


certain tonnage in their respective ships, and the . 
investments they carry out and bring home censtie:: 


tute what is called privilege trade. - ~~ 
Reena 
EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 


' When the Portuguese ‘doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, they found the Arabs established on- the 
east coast of Africa, carrying on a regulated and 
considerable trade, in their own vessels, with In- 
dia, and exchanging their gold-dust for the manu- 
factures of Hindostan and the spices of the East. 
The Portuguese become masters of the navigation 
of the Indian Seas and lords of Africa, monopo- 
lized the trade of the latter, and from it drew a 
great portion’ of the riches that supported the 
splendour of their eastern empire Though the 
comurerce of this region necessari- ty diminished 


with’. 
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with ‘the power of the Portuguese, it nevertheless 
has continued to be considerable; the objects of ex- 
port being gold-dust, teeth of the elephant and 
hippopotamus, ambergris, tortoise-shell, amber, 
cowries, wax, columba root, and slaves. -“Mosam- 
ique, the chief establishment of the Portuguese, 
iz. also the emporium of the commerce of this 
coast, where the products of the south and north, 
are collected ready for the four or five annual ships 
that arrive from Goa. ‘The quantity of gold fur- 
nished by the mines of Sofala, or brought by: 
the natives from the interior, is estimated at one. 
million and a half sterling. ‘The number of slaves - 
formerly exported to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Isle of France, Goa, Batavia, and Spanish and 
Portuguese South America, was 10,000, but the ~ 
abolition of the slave trade by England has re- 
duced the export to 4,000, and confined it to 
America. The returns from India are piece 
goods, ‘iron, copper, and objects of domestic con- 
gumption and use, as spirits, tobacco, glass and 
ghina-ware, &e, 

‘Though Mosambique is uader the strictest co- 
donial system of prohibition to foreigners, it is 
'_ visited by many British ships from India, who 
ever fail to dispese of their cargoes advantage- 
pusly: The commerce of Europeans with the 
east coast of Africa extends between Delagoa 
Bay on the south, and Magadoxa on the north. 
Between the former and the territory of the Cape, 
and between the latter and way Guardafui, there 
ig no trade. *.- - “ Pee 

The 
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The island of Socotra has long ceased to be 
visited by Europeans, but the Arabs convey its 
aloes and dragon’s blood to the trading ports of 
Arabia. West of Cape Guardafui, the Samau- 
lies, inhabiting the coast of the Gulf of Socotra, 
carry on a considerable trade with Aden and 
Mocha from the ports of Berbera and Zeila. At . 
the first of these places an annual fair is held 
from October to April, during which period suc- * 
cessive caravans arrive from the interior with gold 
-dust, ivory, gum-arabic, myrrh, frankincense, 
ostrich feathers, slaves, horses, mules, and asses, 
for which they take in exchange the piece goods 
of India, dates, metals, cutlery, sugar, and spices. , 
This trade is chiefly in the hands-of the Banyans 
of Mocha and Aden. ..° 





THE RED SEA. 


We have already noticed * that a considerable: 
‘portion of the trade between India and Europe 
was carried on through the Red Sca, until the 
subjection of Egypt by the Saracens in the seventh 
century; and afterwards from the middle of the . 
thirteenth century until the beginning of the six- 
teenth, when .the Portuguese made themselves 
masters of its navigation. 7 

The commercial relations of the ‘different states 

: on 


* Page 103 of this volume. 
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"on the shores of this sea, were also considerable in 
the middle ages, and Aden was long one of the 
most flourishing commercial cities of the east, re- 
sisting even the victorious arms of the Portuguese, 
who, in“1513, made an unsuccessful attack on it. 
In 1588 the Turks, however, made themselves 
masters of it, but were driven out in their turn 
by the King of Yemen, who transferred the com: 
Merce of his dominians to Mocha. 

The only productions the countries bordering 
on the Red Sea afforded, in the early ages, for’ 
foreign commerce, were myrrh, frankincense, and 
other drugs; but this scarcity of objects was more 
‘than compensated by the introduction of coffee. 
into Arabia towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ‘This berry is said to be indigenous only in 
Upper Ethiopia, and its anti-soporific property is 
‘supposed to have been discovered by an Arab der- 
vise, who found that the: use of it kept off the 
drowsiness which prevented the regular perform- 
ance of his nocturnal devotions. From this disco- 
very its use was spread rapidly throughout the 
Mahometan countries by the pilgrims, and it was 
first imported into England from the Levant: in 
1652.» Cee ee 

This berry is chiefly cultivated in the district 
of Betelfackia, thirty leagues north of Mocha, 
from. which port, togetlier with thdse of Loheia 
and Hodeida, it is principally exported. The 
annual. export of coffee was estimated by Raynal 
at only twelve to thirteen millions of pounds, but 
data, more to he depended on, make-it near fifty 

. eae millions, 
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millions, of which Europeans take off from one to 
two millions : twelve milions are sent to Suez, a 
considerable part of which ‘finds .its way. into Eu- 
rope from the Levant ; the remainder is consumed. 
in India, Persia, Arabia, and the east” coast of 
. Africas ee veo, OA 
The different European companies trading to 
India had formerly resident factors at Mocha, and 
their vessels were sent’ thither directly from Eu- 
rope, with specie, iron, lead, and copper, to ex- 
change for coffee; but when the cultivation of 
this berry had extended in the American colonies, 
the cofiee of Mocha being unable to support the 
competition, the resident factors were withdrawn, 
and this branch of commerce was new modelicd. 
. The English company at first sent two ships ane 
nually from Bombay to Mocha, but latterly it has 
been usual to agree with the country ships, trad- 
ing from India to the Red Sea, to bring back the 
¢offee purchased for the Company by its agents at 
Mocha, and which is re-shipped on board the 
Company’s ships at Bombay for Europe. 
’ The following are the quantities of coffee ex- 
ported by Europeans from Mocha between 1795 
and 1802. - ; 


1795 9154 bales of 305Ibs. of which the 
East India Company took 2100 bales. © 


1796 Sis cdg neste’ se eeeee sees 2,000 
1797 © 180s... . cece sees eeeees 
1799 1866... ese cs cece tee e eens 
- 1800 6,441 serceeeeeeee cone cee» 1,000. 


1801-71840 vecreseevesseasee. 2 716 
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- Ti 1808 the first Amerjcan vessel appeared in. 
the Red Sea, and purchased a cargo of coffee at 
Mocha, which turned out so ptofitable that she 
was succeeded by many others, by which the 


quantity of coffee sent to Suez has been greatly 
reduced. : 2 
The exports of Mocha, exclusive of coffee, are. 
considerable in gum arabic, myrrh, and frankin- 
cense, brought from the’country of the Samaulies. 
Many other drugs, the produce of Arabia, are. 
exported, as well as dates, salep, and sharks’ fins,” 
The dsugs are chiefly sent to Suez, from whence 
they find their way into Europe through the Le. 
vant. 0 * fee : Seba ly 
: Lhe Arabs of* Mocha trade in their own vessels, 
named dows, to the east coast of Africa, south of* 
Cape Guardafui, from whence they procure the: 
‘same objects as from the Samaulies, together with 
amber; to the opposite coast of Abyssinnia, from. 
whence they bring ivory, slaves, camels, horses, 
asses, mules, and sheep; to the Gulf of Persia,. 
where’ they procure dried dates, tobacco, and some 
wheat. The whole of these imports are paid for 
in the objects they receive from ‘India, such ‘as 
rice,. spices, sugar, iron, lead, copper, specie, cot- 
ton and silk manufactures, coir cordage, &c. The 
trade between the Europeans and Arabs of the 
Red Sea is carried on through the medium of 
Hindoo Banyans, “residing at Judda and Mo- 
cha, Pa. : Se ore 
‘Two or three India country ships usually visit 
Juddx every year, and in return fog their mer- 
’ VOL, iL es . chandize 
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chandize receive some drugs, but are principally 
paid in specie and gold dust. , The former comes. 
to Judda from the Mediterranean, _or is brought 
thither by the pilgrims, each of whom is bound by -, 
his religion to purchase five pieces of cotton cloth, 
and. get them blessed at the holy city, to serve as 
shrouds for himself and family.* 

Suez had formerly from six to ten. large ships 
which sailed from Judda between January and . 
May, loaded with pilgrims, corn, and the mer- . 
chandize ‘of the Mediterranean... Cossire . also: 
exports a great quantity of corn; the znnual 
amount of this object sent from Egypt to Arabia 
being at least 20,000 tons... - a 

In 1775 Mr.-Hastings, then sovsnorensel 
- of India, concluded a treaty with the prepondes' 
rating Bey of Egypt, by which the English were . 
allowed freely to transport Indian produce across 
Egypt, paying six and a half per cent.on that. 
of Bengal and Madras, and eight per. cent. on 
that of Bombay and Surat... This trade was be« 
ginning to flourish, when the jealousy of the East 
India Company put a stop toit; and by an act of 
parliament, in 11782, the subjects of Great Sree, 
were prohibited from trading to Suez. 





os On 


% The holy cities of Mecea and Medina fell into the hands of the Waha. 
hees in 1803 and 1804; aud, with the usual fanaticism of sectarists, the 
tomb of the prophet, and al the other religious buildings, were levelled 
with the ground. . . 
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* On the east coast of Avsobia, from Aden to Cape 


Rasalgat, there is no trade by Europeans and very 
little by natives, os : = 





THE PERSIAN GULPH. 


It has been alfeady seen,* that the Portuguese, 
when they had made themselves masters of the 
navigation of the Persian Gulf, put an eritire stop 
to its trade with Indiaa:*. "> 

When the Dutch gained the ascendancy in the . 

_East, this trade was again renewed, and continued 
more or less flourishing until the revolutions and 
distractions of Persia which succeeded the death 
of Nadir Shab, again almost annihilated it: Ht ie 
“In consequence of these troubles, all. the Euro: 
pean merchants, settled in the . interior of Persia, 
tetired to Bender-Abassi or Gombroon; : on. the 
Gulph, ‘where they established factories. That 
of the English was destroyed by the French in - 
1757, and since then the only.’establishment the 
English have retained in Persia is at Bushire, where 
the company still have a resideht,* more for politi« 
cal than commercial purposés. . : a 
- When Bussora came under the Turkish do« 
iminion, the various nations of Kurope were 
permitted to establish factories there, and until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, this port 
remained the immediate entrepot of the com- 
potty ~ @HQ |. merce 


° 
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merce between India and the Mediterranean. At 
_ this period, Muscat having received a stable 
government, and being declared a free port, the 
merchants of India found it more advantageous 
to dispose of their goods there, than convey them 
in their own vessels to Bussora; the whole trade 
of the Gulph in the first instance, therefore, cen- 
tered at Muscat, and Bussora is now seldom visit- 
ed by the vessels of Europeans except to procure 
horses. From Muscat the Arabs convey in their 
own vessels to all parts’ of the Gulph, and prin- 
cipally to Bussora, the merchandize they thas pro- 
cure from India. ° : Bes 
“<The imports from India to the Persian Gulph 
are silk and cotton mixed manufactures of Surat} 
longeloths, &c. of Coromandel ; muslins of Ben- 
‘gal; silks of Bengal and China ; pepper, sandal 
* wood, and cardamums of Malabar; sugar of Ben- 
gal, Batavia, and China ; rice of Bengal and Co- 
“romande] ; spices of ‘Ceylon ‘and the Moluccas $ 
indigo, drugs, iron, lead, and woollens of Enrope. 
through India. The whole amount of these im- 
ports is estimated at ncar a million sterling, of ° 
which the English furnish two-thirds, and the 
“Moors of India, the Armenians, and the Arabs, 
the rest. —— " Bi SE 
About the half of the objects imported: are sup- 
posed to be consumed in the interior of Persia, a 
small part in Arabia, and,the rest find their way 
‘to Europe from Bussora ; the merchandize which 
canaflord this last expensive conveyance being 
Pe sek Ba .  muslins, 
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muslins, silks, spices, anl drugs, together with 
the coffee of Arabia. + oo / es 
* These articles being collected at Bussora are 
conveyed to Hellé, on the Euphrates, and from: 
thence by land to Bagdad ; this route being gene- 

“rally preferred because the Euphrates is much 
more easily ascended than the ‘Tigris. On quit- 
ting Bussora, all merchandize belonging to the 
natives of India of every description pays a duty . 
of seven and a half per cent, and that belonging 
to Europeans three per cent. On entering Bag- 
dad, the native merchants pay: eight and a half 
-per cent. upon merchandize of weight, and five 
on precious merchandize: the former includes 
the metals, coffee, tobacco, sugar, pepper, &c. ;.. 
and the latter of all kinds of cloth of whatever 
nature. The Europeans pay three per cent. on all 
goods indifferently. < ee : 

There are no duties on quitting Bagdad, from 
whence the merchandizeds conveyed to Aleppo 
by two routes, the first follows the direction of 
the Tigris by Kerkouk, Erbil, and Mossul, where. 
the river is crossed, and thence to Nisibis, Mer- 
din, and Aleppo. ‘Lhe second route follows the 

-windings of the Euphrates by Hit and Mesched,.- 
where it quits the river and crosses the desert to 
Aleppo. * BP ya ty ; 

‘The returns from the Mediterranean to. the 
Guiph are specie, with which Turkey pays for 
nearly the whole of the Indian goods she con- 

sumes. Copper of Asia Minor and gall-nuts, sa- 
tins, velvets, -And brocades of France; Frénch ~ 
243 ‘Laniguedoe 
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Languedoc woollens, called londrins, which being . 
‘lighter and cheaper than the English broad-cloths 
are preferred in Persia; needles, of which a great 
quantity is sent to Persia; iron in barg, steel, 
brass and iron ‘wire, Venice glass, cochineal, 
wrought coral, yellow amber, white and red lead, * 
’ The merchandize for Bussora pay no tolls on 
; quitting Bagdad, cither by thé Tigris or Euphrates, 
but on entering Bussora all merchandize pays ~ 
seven and a half per cent., and five per cent. on 
quitting it for India or Persia. fe. 

The productions of Arabia and Persia sent from 
the Gulph to India, are copper, sulphur, tobacco, 
madder, gall-nuts, dates, and other dried and pre- 
‘served fruits, rose-water, horses, and all the drugs 
which India does not produce, particularly gum 
arabic, myrth, and frankincense. The value of 
all these articles is not above the quarter of those 
which the Gulph receiyes from India, and the 
deficiency is paid in the specie and merchandize 
received from the Mediterranean. pects 

The commerce between India and Europe, by 
the Persian Gulph, would certainly be much more 
considerable than it is, were the various dangers 
and obstacles which exist removed: these are, 
principally, the Gulph being infested by pirates, 
the heavy duties in the transit from Bussora fo 
Bagdad, and the risque the caravans run of be- 
ing plundered in the route by the wandering 
Arabs. The only advantage, however, that the 
“ youté by the Persian Gulph »osstsses over that 


by 
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by the Red Sea, is in the shorter navigation from 
India to Bussora, than to Suez; but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the greater length and 
difficulty of the conveyance by land. The de- 
ser to be crossed from Bagdad to the Mediter- 
*ranean is 200 leagues, while that from Suez to 
Cairo is only eighty leagues; and again, the na- 
vigation by the Euphrates from Bussora to Bag-. 
dad is 100 leagues,+ while that by the Nile from , 
Cairo to Alexandria is only forty. 
The Gulph of Persia has been celebrated Yor 
its yecarl fishery from the earliest ages... The 
richest’. banks -were -formerly in the vicinity of 
the Isle ‘of Ormus,, Karack, and Kasha, but 
-these are entirely exhausted, and those in the 
neighbourhood of the Isle of Bahrein are now 
alone productive. . The fishery commences -in 
April and lasts till August.’ The pearls are yel- 
lower than those of Banur or Japan, but. larger” 
than the former, and better shaped than the latter ; 
‘the most perfect are sent to India, and the re- 
fuse to Constantinople. --According to Raynal, the 
value of the pearls annually fished in the Gulph. 
is £150,000 sterling. ‘fhe diyers are Persians 
bred to the business from their youth,. and the 
one-third of the produce of the fishery is paid to 
‘the sovereign.either in kind or. in money. The 
§Boats return to the shore at a certain hour, where 
-the oysters are opened in the presence of an offi- 
:eer, and the pearls found in them are carried: to 
‘the sovereign’s collector, who receives the duty, 
‘if paid in kind, pr the money in lieu, and the: 
Q2u4 ‘  * ~ remainder 
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remainder belongs to the owner of the boat, 
. The shells are the. property of the divers, 





. . ri 

The trade of the south coast of Persia is ens. 
tirely in the hands of natives, chiefly Arabs, whose” 
trading dows principally visit Posmee and Chew- 
‘dabad, exchanging the rice and ghee of Scindy 

* for the hides, cotton, &c. which are brought from 
the interior by caravans. The trade of Scindy is 
also in the hands of natives, who convey to Bom. 
bay, Surat, and Muscat, the cotton of the pro- 
vince, and the objects brought by caravans from . 
Cabul and Candahar, consisting of almonds, cum- 
min, ghee, grain, hides, oil, and piecé ‘goods3 
and take in return sugar, areca-nut, piece goods 
of Coromandel, metals, and specie. Crotchey 
‘and Tatta are the principal trading places, and 
the extent of the trade is averaged. at (including 
the Gulf of Cutch) ~* ° 

Exports twenty lacks of rupees, of which fifteen 

lacks for cotton. 

Imports fourteen lacks of rupees, of which ae 

and a half lacks for sugar. 

The south coast of the Guzerat being occupied 
by pirates, has little trade: From Cambay, Bom- 
bay receives by native vessels a great quantity of 
piece goods of Amedabad, raw cotton, corn, and 
cornelians. The extent of the trade is, exports 
to British India seventy lacks of rupees, of which. 
cotton. for forty-five lacks, piece goods and grain 
for nine lacks each. The imports amount to fifty 

lacks., 
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lacks, of which sugar and jagree for eleven lacks; 
piece goods of Coromandel for eight, raw silk of 
Bengal for seven, and cocoa-nuts for three lacks. 

_ Surat has an extensive trade, both by European 
country ships and by native vessels, with Bombay 

“and Madras, and with the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf. With the two former the extent of this 
commerce is: exports, twenty lacks of rupees, of 
which raw cotton for ten lacks, and piece goods, 
called Surats, for eight lacks. ‘The imports are 
twenty-four lacks, of which raw silk for six lacks, 
sugaf for three lacks, and piece goods of Coroman-: 
del for two lacks. To the Red Sea the amount of 
exports is three lacks, and two lacks and a half to 
the Persian Gulf. 





MALABAR COAST. -° 


The principal productions of the Malabar coast. 
forcommerce are pepper, sandal wood, teek tim- 
ber, rice, areca-nuts, cocoa-nuts, arrack, carda- 
mums, coculus indicus, nux vomica, &c. Bom- 
bay is the grand emporium of the west of India, 
Persia, and Arabia, where the productions of all 
these countries are exchanged against each other 
and for the merchandise of Europe, | Besides Eu- 
fopean merchants, a great number of Parsees, 
Armenians, Portuguese, Hindoo and Mabometan : 
traders, reside here. For the sake of clearness we. 
shall divide the commer¢e of Bombay under dif- 
ferent heads? ang a of its western commerce, © 

~*~ Gacluding 
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-including the Malabar coast, Guzerat, Cutch and 
Scindy, ‘the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. . 
~ From Bassein and the adjacent country Bombay 
' receives for about four lacks of Tupees in grain, 
and gives in return the same value in piece goods. 
To Goa and the Concan the exports from Bombay 
are piece goods, grain, and raw silk for five lacks 
-each, sugar for three lacks, woollens and drugs 
one lack each, and sundriés for- twenty lacks, 
making the exports forty lacks. The imports of 
pepper, &c. amount to eleven lacks. 

To the Malabar coast proper Bombay sends for 
six lacks, chiefly in European objects of domestic 
consumption, and receives for eighteen lacks in 
copra, cocoa-nuts, pepper, sandal wood, piece 
goods, and areca nuts for two lacks o7ch, and sun- 
aes eight lacks."' *~ a 

“To Surat Bombay sends for twenty licks of 
raw silk six lacks, piece goods three, sugar three 
‘lacks, and sundries eightJacks 5 3 and imports near- 

ly the same value, in cotton ten rks, and bee 
goods eight lacks. 

To the Guzerat Bombay ‘eile for fifty tickers in 
piece goods, sugar, &c. and receives for seventy 
lacks in corn, cotton, &e. 

To Cutch and Scindy the exports are e twelve 
lacks ; of which five lacks in sugar and jagree ; 
raw silk, pepper, and piece goods one lack each. 
‘The imports are twenty-two lacks, in cotton, zee. 
ghee, and horses. 

; To the Persian Gulf Bombay exports i 
eightcen lacks; of which piece govuds for eleven 

lacks, 
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lacks, sugar for three lacks, arid grain-for one lacks 
and receives from thence for ten lacks; of which 
horses for four lacks, dates and Jametta one lack 
each. 

- To the Red Sea, Bombay and Surat export for 
-sixteen lacks of rupees, chiefly in grain and piece 
goods, and receive for two lacks and‘a half in- 
coffee and drugs. ; 

_ ‘The second division of tiie: iene of Bombay, : or 
its eastern commerce, includes Ceylon, the Coro- 
mandel coast, Bengal, Pegu, the Malyy Archipe- 
lago and China. 

-To Ceylon Bombay sends for half a lack of 

"grain and horses, and imports one lack, chiefly in 
arrack, ‘ 

_ To the Coromandel Coast the exports are horses, 
grain, dates, aud piece goods of Surat for one 

' lack and a half;. and the imports, principally in 
long cloths, balances the trade. 

‘To Bengal Bombay sends for three lacks, chiefly 
in horses, drugs, copper, and piece goods; and 
receives from thence for sixty lacks, in raw silk, 
sugar, piece goods, and grain. - Bombay and Surat 

draw from sixty to eighty lacks of rupees a year in 
specie from Bengal. Zo 

_ ,. The trade between Bombay and Pegui is confined 
to the import of a few, thousand Tupees worth o 
teak timber. . , 

-. To Prince of, Wales’ s Island Bombay sends occa- 
sionally for from two to three lacks of cotton, to be 
transferred thence to China ; and receives for five _ 
lacks in benjamin, pepper, and spices. , 3 

Formerly 
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Formerly Bombay supplied all the western part 
of India with the sugar of Batavia; but latterly 
the Bengal sugar has entirely superseded it, and 
the ade: with Batavia is confined to the import of 
some arrack and spices for about four lacks of 
rupees a year. ~ aoe 

The China trade is the most valuable to Bom- 
bay, in the great quantity of cotton it takes . off, 
amounting annually to from twenty to thirty mil- 
lions of pounds, or from sixty to seventy lacks of 
rupees. The other exports are sandal wood and 
sharks’ fins for two lacks and a half each, « The 
imports ‘from China do not exceed thirty lacks; 
in sugar and sugar-candy for eight lacks, nankin 
four lacks, raw silk two lacks, camphire two lacks; 
tutenague one lack, porcelain one lack, . sundries 
twelve lacks.. The balance brings from twenty to 
soa lacks of rupees in specie annually to aeg 

: The trade of Bombay,to the Thode, Mal- 
divas, Mosambique, Cape of Good Hope, and 

- New South Wales, taken together, does not exceed 
in exports two lacks, and about three lacks for 
Imports. : a 

The. third beh of ig commerce of Bombay 
is that with Europe. 

The exports from Bombay to Lenton as private 
trade ainount to six lacks and a half of rupees, of 
which five lacks in cotton. The imports amount 
to fourteen lacks ; in wines and spirits two, lacks, 
eopper one lack, and wearing apparel one lack ; 
the remainder is chiefly in objects of fomestic con- 

. sumption, - 


a 
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sumption, as provisions, stationary, jewellery, 
watches, cutlery, hardware, &c. -The balancé 
of this trade against Bombay is paid in England by 
‘pills remitted fronh India. 
The trade between Bombay and~the foreign 
* countries of Europe is inconsiderable, and chiefly 
confined to Lisbon; whither are sent for four 
lacks of piece goods and one lack of pepper; and 
in return are received four lacks in specie, and one 
lack in Madeira wine. . Vessels outward bound 
also touch at Madeira, and import into Bombay its 
winerfor. one lack. 

. The proper trade of the Company. with Bombay 
consists of exports from England for twenty-five 
lacks, .véz. woodllens ten lacks, naval and garrison 
stores seven lacks, iron, steel, copper, and lead 
‘two lacks and a half. The Company’s export trade 
4s attended with a considerable loss, the woollens 
usually selling considerably under prime cost ; and * 
besides, about five lacks, of rupees are sent out 
annually in specie. 

The Company’ s imports from oe are about 
ten lacks, in sugar and saltpetre, sent from Bengal 
"as dead weight in their ships, Pepper, piece goods, 
and Mocha coffee. : 
By the vessels of the United ‘Astistican States 
Bombay exports for about one lack of piece goods, 
and receives for half a lack in spirits and half a 
lackey in Spanish dollars. 





Recapitulgtion of the commerce e of Bombay, in. 
“which 
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which that of Surat is generally included.. The 
average of five years, 1805—9. . 


Bassien and the Exportsto Importsfrom Balance, 


néighbouring Tees Oh Bees: : ng 

ports ...... re ne aan | ce “ 
Goaand the Concan 40 .,..11 29 in favour 
Malabar Coast.... 6 ....18° 12 against 
Surat..... 0... 20 «2.018 2 in favour 
Guzerat.. Ore -50 ....70 20 against 


Cutch and Scindy..12 ....22 10 ditto 
Persian Gulf......18 ...10 8. in favour 
Red Sea. ........16 see. 2E 182 ditto 


Total of western —— satay 2h 

trade 4.... 2.166 ° 1555 « pos in fava our. 
Ceylow eva. RB wee Te Piaata 
Coromandel - soft. Iw... LEO ; 


‘Bengal ......0...°8 . ..60. 57 against 
Prince of Wales’s a ioe fens 
Island ........ Cs ae 24 ditto 
Batavia ......60.. O1..,.6 5 5 ditto- 
China............70 ....30 . 40° in favour 
Laccadivas, Maldi- : 
vas, Mosambique, 
Cape of Good ~ 
Hope, New Hol-. 


land, &ee.. 26. 2 66 rr re | against 
Total of eastern —— —  — 
trade, &er. ry (!) ae 105% 26 against 


ees "London 
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Exports tg Imports from - Balance. 


London private trade 63 
* Company? $ 





trade . 10. 
—_—— foreign Eu- © 

rope 
——— United Ame- 
NICAL lac eeces 
Totalof European, —— 

&e. commerce + 22k 


. —- 


Total “Of ‘western ° 
commerce ....166 
— of eastern” 
_ trade wee... 
—— of European, 
~ > &e. trade... , 22% 
General" average —— 
of five years... 268 


79% 


a 





Lacks of Rupees. 
7 
+ee.14 0 -7L against 
12.25 15 ditto 
ces | 4 in favour 
+s. £ ditto 
. 40% 18 against’, 


++ 155 102 in favour. 


.. 105 26 against 


_ 405 18 against i 


800 


ee 


32k against 





The*average bullion trade of Bombay in the 


same period was : 
ae export, 36 lacks, 


Leper 87 lacks. 





In 1808—9, the revenues 
: ane ests 


eo ie ea 


The expences 


of Boinhay The 
seseeas 740,000 sterl, 
,»«,1,738,000 + 





Deficit...2536.... 998,000 


ee 


In 
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In the same year the debt of Bombay was four 
roillions sterling. 8 : : 
The military force on the Bombay establishment 

is 5,000 Europeans and 20,000 natives. : 





CEYLON AND COROMANDEL. 


The commercial objects afforded by Ceylon, in- | 
dependent of cinnamon, are. confined to cocoa- 
nuts, ‘areca-nuts, coir, arrack, pepper, pearls, and 
precious stones, and chanks. ‘The value of <hese 
objects exported is eight lacks of rupees, and the 
imports amount to twelve lacks; of which grain 
tor five lacks and piece goods for two.-:'The.ex:- 
port of cinnamon by the Dutch Company was 
latterly from two to 500,000lbs. a year; and’ since 

« the occupation of the island by the English, the 
. export has been about 300,000}bs.,worth £100,000 
sterling; of which quantity not - more than 
10,000]bs. is retained in England for home con- 
sumption, the rest being exported. ae 

The commerce of the ‘Tinnevelly territory cen- 
ters in Tutecorin, which has a trade with Madras 
by native vessels, to the amount of about seven’ 

- lacks of rupees of exports, chiefly grain; and one 
lack and a. half of imports, principally piece 
goods. The trade of Tranquebar is insignificant ; 

‘the Danish Company’s ships taking off only a small 
quantity of piece goods, their cargoes being chiefly 

‘ procured at Serampore.. The trade with Madras is © 
about‘two lacks of exports, chiely liquors brought 

: : by 
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‘by the Danish ships, and “seven lacks of imports, 
* almost entirely piece goods. : , 
The commerce of the eastern coast of the pe- 

“ ninsulacenters in Madras, and we shall divide it 
in a similar manner to that of Bombay. The 
western trade includes the southern part of the 
Coremandel Coast, Ceylon, Malabar, &c., the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf. 

-The exports front Madras to the southern part 
of the Carnatic amount to two lacks and a half in 
piece goods and grain; and the imports to four 
lacksg in piece goods two lacks and a half, indigo 
half alack, &c. : * 

To Tranquebar the exports are seven lacks of 
piece goods, and the imports two lacks of spirits 
and wines, 

To Travancore, Tinevelly, Tutacorin, &c. Ma« 
dras exports for two lacks, and imports for seven ; 
the latter chiefly piece goods and grain. . 

' To Ceylon Madras expgrts for eight lacks, of 
which grain for three and piece goods for two lacks; 
and receives for six lacks, of which two lacks in 
arrack, and one in areca nuts. . % 

.To the Malabar coast the exvorts are twelve 
lacks ; in piece goods. two lacks, grain six lacks, 
&c. ‘The imports are seven lacks, in piece goods, 
pepper, timber, &c. * - fo pee 

To Bombay the exports are eighteen lacks ;. of 
‘which grain for six lacks and a half, piece. goods 
one, areca one, fruits one. The imports are:three 
lacks, of which cotton for one and a half. - 

VOL. Im. 21 - VTo* 
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To the Guzerat, Surat, Cutch and Scindy, the . 
exports and imports do not exceed one lack each. 

To the Red Sea the exports are two lacks and a 
half,- of which grain for two lacks; andhe im- 
ports 40,000 rupees. 

To the Persian Gulf the exports are four lacks,« 
‘and the imports 40,000 rupees, chiefly horses. «. 

The second division, or eastern trade of Madras, 
includes the northern district of the Carnatic, the 

‘northern Circars, Bengal, Pegu, the Malay Islands, 
China, &c. 

To the northern district of the Carnatic Madras 
exports for 40,000 Tupees, and imports for five 
lacks; of which grain for three lacks,, and piece 
goods for one lack. 2) ae 

To the northern Circars the exports are » five lacks 
of rupees; of which wines and liquors one lack, 
and. metals one lack. The imports ‘amount to 
twenty-three lacks; of which grain for seventeen 
lacks, and piece goods for five lacks. ; 

The trade with Bengal is five lacks of re 3 
of which salt for one lack, chanks of Ceylon for 
halfa lack, and piece goods one lack. .The im- 
ports are thirty dacks; of which grain for twenty 
lacks, raw silk for three on ‘and coral for three 
lacks. 

To. Pegu Madras exports io half a a lack in piece 
goods, and half a lack in sundries, and receives 
for one lack. and a half; of which half a lack in 
timber, and 20,000 rupees in horses. 25 

To Prince of Wales’s Island and Malacca the 

_ exports 
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éxports are eleven lacks ; of which nine for piece 
goods. The imports seven lacks; of which pep» 
per for three, areca. for two, aud. benjamin for 
one. \ ‘ : oo 

To Batavia the exports are half'a lack in piece 
' Goods,-and the imports one lack and a half in 
arrack and spices, : : are 
To: .Manilla the exports are two lacks of piece 
800ds, and the impérts 40,000 rupees.» ~ : 
To China Madras sends for four lacks of pearls 
of Ceylon, cotton for one lack, piece goods for 
one lack, and sundries for one lack; total seven 
lacks: and. receives for five lacks; in nankin one : 
lack and a half, tea one lack, sugar and Sugar-candy 
half'a lack, porcelain half a lack, camphire 40,000 
Tupees, and furniture 30,000 rupees, sete Oe 
The third division of the commerce of Madras - 
ois that with Europe and North America, - 
«To London Madras exports, by: private trade, 
twelve lacks ; of which Péece goods for one lack 
and a half, precious stones of Golconda two lacks, 
and: cotton half a lack. The imports are twelve 
lacks, chiefly articles of European consumption, 
amongst which the principal ig wine for four lacks, 
The Company’s trade to London consists in the 
export of fifty lacks, chiefly in piece goods: and 
the import of: seventeen lacks; of, which three 
lacks of' woollens, six of naval and military stores, 
and four of copper. - ai ad : ; 
' ‘To foreign Europe, and chiefly Lisbon, . Madras 
exports about one lack, and imports five lacks 3 be- 
sides Madeira Wing-for four lacks, ae 
~ 212 To. 
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To the United American States Madras exports 
for six lacks in piece goods, and imports for two 


lacks in spirits. 


Hecaeianoh of the commerce of Maar, _ i 


Exports to. mane / 
Southern part of Car- 

NALIC .easeeeee vosees QE 
‘Tranquebar ‘.....++- 7 
Travancore, &c, ... 2 
Ceylon ..ccsscssesseee 8 
Malabar Coast ......12 


Bombiqic tes 


Guzerat, &C....eeeeee 1 
“Persian Gulf.......6. 4 
“Red Sea...eceeceeses 


23 


Total of western — 


COMMELCE «604 


oeeO] * 


Northern Carnatic 
Northern Circars 
Bengal .. 
-POgu cceesreceeeeee 
‘Prince of Wal€s’s 
Island, &......00e041 
Batavia . 
“Manilla. 
China 





Total of eastern —. 
COMMECE ....4000e314 - > 


Le 
2 


‘00d 











_ Imports. Balance. 
sveace 4 1k ag: cainst 
wewies 2 5 in favour: 
Seance 7. 5 against 
veees 6 2 in favour 
eeoee7 5 ditto. 
wee 8 15 ditto 
coed OF 
Pree ae 34 in favour 
ote eee. 4 ee ditto 

' 81 26 in favour 
sees OF 44 against | 
18 ditto 
25. ditto” 
1 ditto 
guns ey 4 in favour 
“1 against -' 
14 in favour 
2 ey, 
- Y8E 42 gaint 


Private 
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Lacks of 
_, Rupees, a 


Private trade with 


» Exports to. : Imports. © Balance. 





© Londoneeeiseceel2  sieed2 0 . 
Companys trade ...50. © +83 in favour 
Foreign Europe...... 1 4 against 
United America ... 6 4... 2 4 in favour 
Total of European — - 

commerce, &c....69° ~ 36 33 in favour 


Total of western: 
COMMELCE 144400057 - eeveee31 26 in favour 
—— of eastern com- ett 
MELCE sreseevereD1 J oeyeee73E 42 against 
wen of Eyropean 
and American ‘ : ‘ 
commerce’s........69  ..06:.36 -33 in favour 
Commerce with..va- , - 
‘rious places, and 
"fractions ...060.010  ssaeeelO  -O- 


nO a _— 


1674 1503 17 in favour 


The average bullion trade of Madras is: annual 
exports, seven lacks ; imports, seventy-five lacks. 

Madras has four ships of 800 tons and upwards 
belonging to it, besides_ a number nd lesser vessels, 





"The revenues of Madras in 1808-9 were néarly 
five millions sterling,- and the expences exceeded 
at sum neaely half a million. 

- 213. . The 
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eae debt of ‘the presidency in the same year: | 
as upwards of seven millions. © 
The military force consists of 10, 000 European 

and 52,000 natives, 


BENGAL, 


* The principal exports of Bengal by the port of 
Calcutta are piece goods, opium, raw silk, indigo, 
rice, sugar, and rum. ~ Its trade naturally divides 
into four branches, 1. To the coast of Coroman- 
del and Ceylon. 2 To the Malabar coast, Gulf 
of Persia, and Arabia. 3. To the Malay 4 Archie 
pelago and China: and 4, to Europe. 

To the coast of Coromandel the exports amount 
to twenty-nine lacks of rupees; of which grain 
for ten, raw silk four, piece goods four, sugar two, 
and opium one. ‘The imports are eight lacks ; of 
which chank shells for two,: pier goods for one, 
‘and copper for one. - 

To Ceylon the exports are four lacks ; 3 ‘grain for 
two and piece gocds for ‘one. ‘The imports one 
lack, of which one half is in coir and coir cordage, 

-To the Malabar coast the exports are forty-six __ 
lacks ; piece goods twelve,. sugar twelve, raw-silk 
fifteen, grain three, rum one. The imports are 
only four lacks; of which harses for half a lack. « 

* To the Gulf of Persia and- Red Sea the exports 

_ are eighteen lacks ; of which piece goods for seven, 
sugar Cor four, grain for three, indigo for two, and 
we Tay 
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raw silk for one. . The imports are four lacks; of 
which horses for one, cowries, copper, and drugs 
half a lack each. 

To.Pegu the exports are only one lack of piece 
goods, and the returns four lacks of teak timber. 

The Malay trade chiefly centers in Prince of 
Wales’s Island, to which the exports are twenty- 
six lacks; in opium for eighteen, piece goods for 
five, raw silk and grain one each. The imports 
are ten lacks; of which six for pepper, two for 
areca, one for metals, one for tutenague, 

To Sumatra the exports are three lacks and a 
half; of which opium for two lacks and a half, 
-and piece goods for one. The import is confined 
“to pepper for three lacks, and the balance is paid 
in gold dust. : 

To Batavia Bengal exports for Side a lack of 
rupees, which is paid for in specie. 

‘To Manilla the export is for four lacks of piece 
goods, and the import half'a lack in tutenague and 
sapan, 

‘The most valuable branch of the trade of Calcut. 
ta is with China, the exports being fifty-six lacks 
of rupees ; of which twenty-six for opium, twenty 
for cotton, piece goods three, saltpetre two, grain 
one. .The imports are only sixteen lacks; in tu- 
tenague five, tea two, piece goods and nankins two, 
-camphor one and a half, red and white lead one, 
vermilion half a lack: 

To London Bengal exports by private trade for 
“piliety two dacks; of which indigo for forty-five, 

é 214 |. raw 
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raw: silk for seven, piece goods three, cotton one, 
gums and sugar half each. ‘The imports are thirty: _ 
eight lacks; of which seven for wines and spirits, 
three-for glass ware, cutlery and hardware, “arria- 
ges and hosiéry, hats, millinery, and books, one 
each; boots and shoes, ironmongery, perfumery, 
plated goods, naval stores and SAORI half a 
lack each. : : 

The Company’s trade feeween Bengal ae ton 
don is, exports 100 lacks; of which piece goods 
for sixty, raw silk for eighteen, indigo for ten, 
sugar ten, and saltpetre two. The imports are 
thirty-six lacks; of which woollens for seven, 
copper for twelve, naval and military stores six, 

‘ Jead one and a half, iron one. “i ter 

To Lisbon Calcutta exports for twentydlacks; of 
which fifteen for piece goods, and indigo for one. 

_ The imports are five lacks; of which Madeirawine 
for three, and Lisbon for one. ; 

To the other foreign cauntries of Europe the 
exports do not exceed nine lacks, and the imports 
three ; the former are chiefly piece goods and the 

_ latter wines and brandy. ; . 

To the United States, in American seicle Cale 
cutta exports for sixty lacks; of which forty-eight. - 
in piece goods, twelve in sugar, and two in indigo.- 
The imports do not exceed seven lacks; in brandy 
three, Madeira wine two, and metals one. “Hs 

"The. 


ny 
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Recapitulation of the trade to. Calcutta: 
2, +, Lacks of Imports . Balance: 


Exports to Rupees from. 
Coromandel eee 29 4. 8... 21 in favor 
Ceylon eee seoe 4 22 1... 8 ditte: 


Malabar Coast.... 46... 4&.. 42 ditto 
Gulf of Persia and 8d ay 
Red Sea .....- 18 « 4..- 14 ditto 
Pegn vevevsccoves L.,. &.. $3 against 
Prince of Wales’s as 5 
Island .......5 25 ..10.. 15 in favour 
Sumatra -....... s 8S ws Bi. 0 ey 
Batavia ........ 01: .. 0.. 1 in favour 
Manilla . .,/..6. 4 .. dB. Siditto + 
China. 4.°..... 56 5.16. 40 ditto 
Londen private trade 92 .:85.. 57 ditto 
Company’s Eh eet, A erage 
trade ........ 100 ..36.. 64 ditto 
Foreign Europe .. 29 ..:°8<: 21 ditto 
United States of eee eNNS 
‘America ..... 600.. 7... 43 ditto 
To several places .. 4... 2 1: @ ditto’ 








Total oftrade 472 . 1482. 3235 





“<The annual average of the bullion trade is, ex. 
ports four lacks, and imports 181 lacks, : 

Calcutta has forty ships of from. 1,000: to 300 
toris, and thirty-three under 300. ‘Total tonnage 
16,327, mostly built at Calcutta. 

- The revenues in 1808-9 were near ten raillions 
sterling, andthe expenses eight millions. . The 
debt. of the Presidency was then twenty millions. : 

The 
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oeThe Benga army consiats of 7,000 Europeans 
and 56,000 natives. : 
” The commerce: of the eastern coast of the “Bay 
/ of Bengal is inconsiderable, :Aracan . exporting 
only “a little rice,~ elephants’ teeth, wax, wood 
oil, and, coarse cloths. . ‘The commerce of Pegu is 
centered in Rangoon, which exports for about five 
“Jacks of. teak -timber, and imports two lacks 
chiefly piece Borie se 


3 Fy 


MALAY ISLANDS. 


wT casey EPR BRI 


“~The Malay Tapas afford numer us and valua- 
ble objects of commerce, pf,which the chief. are 
-gold.dust and ; ivory,..tin, tutenague, biche de 
‘mer. or-trepang, birds’ nests, wax, dammer, rice, 
-fattans, sharks’. fins and maws, terra japonica, 
pepper, dragons’ blood, camphire, areca-nut, saga, 
cloves. and nutmegs, balachanes benzoin, copper, : 
- - eagle wood,, and wood oil. : Ws 
mee if etre. Prince of Walegs Island, since ds “eetlletient by 
pu: 77. +. the. English, .has become the emporium of the 
Malay trade, the proas of Sumatra, Celebes,. Borp... 

red; the. Moluccas, and Malay peninsula, bring- 

ing hither the’ objects above enumerated. The 

, average annual export to India is twenty-six lacks, 

of which pepper for ten, areca for four, tin’ twa, 

spices one,.benzoin one and a half, tutenague 

. one. ./The imports are forty-one lacks, .in opium 
es € te ~ aie £ * for. . 


a 
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for twenty-one, piece goods: seventeen, raw silk 
one and a half, rice: “one and a shall: and. cotton’ 
one. « ce ‘ 

‘A few coniry hin from Bengal aid eight 4 to. Sena” 
fen Chulia vessels from the Copoindridel coast, 
“visit! Achen, and exchange piece goods. for. the 
produce of the country, chiefly pepper; camphire, 
and gold dust... The coast of-Pedir is also. occa-. 
sionally visited by Bengal traders, but from the 
treachery of the. Malays of this .coast the trade 
is. always carried on board.. .From Padang, .on 
. the west coast, the Dutch export gold dust, pepper, 
“areca, benzoin, camphire, sapan wood, braustoney 
sgaftans, wax, and gumlac. ; 

The English company’s trade to Banwaira cen- 
“fers in Bencoolen, which is the depot: for all.the 
-productions of the territories under their influence. 

Their ayerage annual export to London is for 
“two and a half lacks of rupees solely in pepper, 
~or about 1,000 tons; and the average import 
‘is only one -lack,' the deficiency being paid in 
bullion. The revenue of .Bencoolen does not. 
exceed ove jack of rupees, while its expenses, . 
when .a presidency, ‘exceeded-ten lacks. ~The - 
“-¢rade to India consists in the average export.‘ of . 
four lacks of’ nipees, of which. pepper for two, 
spices for on¢ and a half, and gold dust half a | 
lack. The imports amount ito AONE Jacks, of which . 
eet in opium. +" LBB os 

* From Palembang; or Dutch aie three 

‘hillions of Ibs. of the tin of Banca, | of which two 
a raillions 
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millions and a-half to China, and the remainder to- 
‘Holland: The other exports were pepper three 


' millions of Ibs. to Holland; diamonds _ 1,000 


_ carats; 100,000 bundles of rattans to China. 
Batavia is the grand depot for the commercial 
productions of the Dutch possessions in the Malay” 
archipelago, from whence they. are shipped for 
Europe. The principal of these objects are the 
spices of the Moluccas, and the pepper, sugar, 
arrack, coffee, and indigo of Java, Of pepper 
about seven millions of Ibs. were exported chiefly 
. to Europe; of sugar seven millions of lbs.“were 
formerly sent to India, but the quantity has been: 
greatly reduced by the extended production of this 
article in Bengal; about a million and half of Ibs.” 
were sent to Holland. In some years the export 
of coffee to Holland amounted to ten millions of 
tbs. The only import of the Dutch company 
from Europe was bullion for half a million sterling’ 
a year, and some iron as ballast for their ships, 
The officers of their ships had the privilege of tak- 
ing out investments of European goods. Ree 
The exports from Batavia to India average five 
lacks of rupees a-year; and the imports, chiefly 
opium and piece goods, two lacks. aes 
The trade between Batavia and the islands of 
Celebes, Borneo, and Timor, consists in the sup- 
plying thom with piece goods of India, for which 
they receive slaves and generally the Malay pro- 
ductions, which are re-exported to China. - 
.° A number of Chinese junks arrive at Batavia 
a , : every 
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“ever§ year in November atid December, bringing 
> 


Java, 


with them the various productions and manufac? ; 


tured objects of their country, particularly teas, 
alum, Yamphire, nankeens, and silks 3 for which 
they receive arrack, birds’ nests, areca, biche de 
“mer, cotton, spices, tin, pearls, rattans, sandal 
and sapan wood, &c. The Dutch company also 
exported these objects to China in their own, 
ships. Lara 
The Clove Islands of Amboyna and its depen. 
dencies, and the Banda or Nutmeg Islands have no 
other,exports than their respective spices. The ave- 
rage annual produce of cloves is 600,000 Ibs. but 
is subject to great variations. The quantity im~ 
ported into Holland was also extremely fluctuat~ 
ing, in 1786 being only 25,000 lbs. while in 1789 
it was neara million anda half. In 1805 the 
English company imported into England 180,000 
lbs. of this spice, which sold for £28,000; about 
20,000 Ibs. is the annual consumption of the 
British Islands. 


Spice trands. 


The produce of nutmegs in the Banda Islands ' 


is almost as variable as that of cloves, in some 
years the Dutch selling near 309,000 Ibs. in Hol. 
land, while in others the quantity exposed for 
sale did not exceed 20,000 lbs. . In 1804 the 
English company imported 118,000 Ibs. which sold 
for £54,000, while in 1805 the import was but 
86,000 Ibs, and the sale produced £34,000 : about 
40,000 were retained_for home consumption. The 
company’s import of mace in 1804 was 24,000 Ibs. 

* . which 


ne 
pice Kelonds. 
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which sold for £53,000; the quantity retained for 


* frome consumption was 5,400 Ibs. 


Borneo, 


Cetebes, 


Soolvo, 


The treacherous disposition of the Malays of 
Borneo prevents European vessels from visiting 
the greater part of that island. The Dutch at 
Bandermassing and Pontiana import picce goods,« 
for which they receive gold, rough diamonds, 
and other Malay products. The Chinese, in their 
own vessels, visit these ports as well as Succadana, 
Momparva, ‘and Borneo, giving the manufactured 
objects of China for pearls, diamonds, pepper, 
birds’ nests, camphire, and other objects.,, The 
proas of Borneo also carry on a great trade chiefly 
with Prince of Wales’s Island, from which they 
take large quantities of opium. — - : 

The independent ports of Celebes are little fre. 
quented by European vessels, the Buggess proas 
exporting the produce of the island, which is the 
same as Borneo, together with a cloth named 
cambay, manufactured by the Buggesses, and of 
which there is a vast consumption in the Malay 
islands. The Dutch exported from the ports un- 
der their influence, a considerable quantity of gold 
and rice for their eastern settlements, in exchange 
for opium and piece goods. Slaves were also one 
of the Dutch staple exports from this island. 

The Sooloo islands are visited both by Chinese 
junks and Bugyess proas, ‘but- the natives being 
amongst. the most treacherous of the Malays, Eu- 
ropeans seldom venture among them. Pearls are 
the principal export by the Chinese, and slaves 
by the Buggesses.  - © 

Manilla 
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«+ Manilla is the depot of "all the productions of Phitippines. 
the Philippines intended to be exported to China; 
America, or Europe. With respect to the. com 
merce%etween the diflerent provinces, it is entirely 
in the hands of the Alcades, who sead vessels to; 
«Manilla for the merchandize their province re- 
quires, which they exchange with the Indians for 
the productions’ of the soil. These latter are prin.” 
cipally indigo, excellent tobacco and sugar, areca, 
cotton, cocoa, and several of the objects common 
to the Malay islands. 

The trade between Manilla and British India 
does not exceed of exports one lack of rupees; and: 
the imports, chiefly in piece goods, amount to six 

‘Jacks, the balance being paid in specie. 
The Spaniards, on their first arrival at the Phi« 
lippines, found a considerable trade existing be- 
tween them and China, and which still continues. 
The Chinese arrive at Manilla in their own janks 
from Nankin, Amoy, and Canton, in December 
or January, and the number of these vessels ig . 
about twelve or thirteen every season. Those 
from Nankin bring oranges and other fruits, 
sweetmeats, silks, and porcelain, Those of Amoy 
bring nankins, raw and manufactured silk, some 
coarse cloths of cotton and flax for the Indian 
cloathing, paper parasols, iron saucepans, nails, 
and other-iron work, ‘vermilion, &e. The car- 
goes of the Canton junks are ‘generally confined 
to tea and porcelain. The whole of these imports 
may amount, to 700,000 dollars. The Chinese - 
take in return birds’ nests, trepang, tapa,,deers’ 


~ ° 


sinews, ° 


-¢ 
Philippines, 
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sinewsz mother of pearl shells, ebony, and éther 
produce of the Malay archipelago, and besides re- 
ceive a considerable balance in dollars. : 

The Spaniards of Manilla are the only stYangers 
that are permitted to trade to any port of China 
but Canton. By a particular treaty with. the Chi- + 
nese, the portof Amoy is also open to them; 
the only advantage they take of this privilege is 
to send one vessel a year with dollars and mer- 
chandize to purchase a cargo. The merchandize 
thus imported pays a fixed duty of five per cent. 
only by.the importers, and two and a half per 
cent. by the purchasers, which, together with the 
greater cheapness of the return cargo, makes a 
voyage to Amoy much more profitable than to 
Canton. oe 

By a decree of the King of Spain, the govern- 
ment of Manilla is directed to equip a ship of 
1,200 tons every year, and place her at the dispo-: 
sal of the merchants of the colony, to proceed to 
America. Previous to 1802, the commander and 
officers of this vessel, named the galleon, were 
usually Luconian Spaniards, who had so little 
knowledge of their profession, that of every ten 
galleons, two were certain to be wrecked, and 
two more to founder at sea. In consequence of: 
these losses, the galleons are now commanded by 
an officer of the royal navy. The whole expenses . 
of building, equipping, and sailing the galleons 
are defrayed by the government, who receives no 
other indemnification than 75,000 dollars. 

The galleon is authorised to receire 1000 bales 


ft of 


és 
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Wan 
of nmrerchandize of a certain size only, and of the Pirin. 
total value of 500,000 dollars ; but this regulation 
is always eluded, and the value of the cargo ge- 
nerallamounts to two millions of dollars. , Be. 
sides the merchants, the officers and seamen of 

athe galleon, and the officers of the government. 
of Manilla, are allowed a certain tonnage, from 
@ quarter of a bale to six bales, as a part of their 
emoluments, with liberty to embark merchandize 
to the extent of their privilege in their own 
names; but, in general, they sell their tonnage to 
-the merchants, the average price being 450 dol- 
lars the bale. Each merchant usually sends a 
supercargo with his part of the cargo, who re. 
ceives seven per cent. commission, so that the gal- 
leon has generally from fifteen to twenty super-. 
cargoes, 
sWhen the galleon is completely ready to put to 
sea, an image of the Virgin is carried on board her 
by the clergy, with the greatest pomp, and she 
receives the benediction, and until the merchants 
are informed that she has safely cleared the Straits, 
. of St. Bernardino, they have daily masses said for 
her, During the passage the same service is per- 
formed before the Virgin, by priests embarked on 
board, and on her arrival at Acapulco she is landed 
with equal pomp. The galleon never sails until 
the S.W. monsoon is perfectly fixed,*that is about 
the middle of June. The passage to Acapulco 
takes commonly five months, while the return is. 
made in forty days. On her arrival at Acapulco, 
the merchants of Mexico send thither their agents 
VOL.UL 9  , 2x a8 +  .to 


om 
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to purchase her carge, which pays a ‘duty of 
thirty-three per cent. oa the value in America, 
and the dollars received in exchange pay a duty of 
six per cent. ran 

The galleon cannot quit Acapulco until the 
viceroy permits the opening of a register of the, 
sums intended to be embarked on board her; and 
if, from peculiar circumstances, he conceives it ne- 
cessary to withhold this permission, she must remain 
till the following season. 

The only merchandize the galleon exports from 
America, is a small quantity of cochineal and 
sweetmeats; but she is obliged to receive the 
cloathing, &c. for the garrison of Guam. ; 

The enormous duties on the imports of the 
galleon at Acapulea, together with the high in- 
terest of money at Manilla, the expense of coms. 
mission, &c.* renders this trade vefy little be- 
neficial, and the privilege accorded to the Philip- 
pine Company and other subjects of Spain to 
export the manufactures” of Europe and India to 
America, must eventually put an end to it, unless 
these duties are removed. 


SIAM. AND COCHIN-CHINA. 
The Portuguese carry on a regular trade with 


_ _ . Siana 
* Duty cr import at Acapulco - - 33 per cent. : 
Duty on export of coin- + - - 6 
Taterest of money at Manilla - 40 
7 Bo 2224, 
5 eee oe 





a 
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Siam from Macao, and the English from Calcutta 
‘sometimes visit it, and it is much frequented by 
Malay proas.- The exports are tin, elephants? 
teeth,<utenague, lead, and sapan wood : some pre- 
cious stones, gold, and copper, are also to be 

« procured. ‘ 
~ Though the Cochin-Chinese empire is well si- 
tuated for trade, and produces numerous objects 
of commerce, the civil wars and distractions of 
the country for the last thirty years, by rendering 
commerce insecure, has caused it to be almost 
entirely abandoned by Europeans. In 1778, and 
again in 1803, the English from India attempted 
to open a regular trade with Cochin-China proper, 
but failed in the first instance from the disturbed 
state of the country, and in the second from the 
influence of the French in the counsels of the 
government : of late years, therefore, an oc- 
casional neutral vessel, or rather English country 
ship under neutral colours, with a few small Por- 
tuguese vessels from Macao, and some Chinese 
junks, alone visited this country, while, with re- 
spect to the trade of the Cochin-Chinese subjects, 
. it is entirely confined to coasting, they being pro- 
hibited from passing the limits of their own coasts. 
The objects of export are eagle, rose, and sapan 
wood, sugar, cassia, pepper, rice, areca, carda- 
mums, ginger, birds’ nests, trepanz, sharks’ fins, 
gum-lac, and gum-gutt, indigo, elephants’ teeth, 
cotton, raw silk, ship timber and masts: a smal 
quantity of these articles are, however, taken in 
- exchange for dhe commodities of China and India,< 
; : 2Ke “e 4.? (athe 
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the importers preferring payment in silver ingots, 
the produce of the mines of the country.. The. 
principal imports from China are tutenague, tea, 
porcelain, alum, drugs, pepper, and sandal -wood. 
‘The chief trading ports are Cambodia, Saigong, 
Faifoe, Nhiatrang, Turon, and Hue. 

In the seventeenth century the ports of Ton- 
quin were open to Europeans, and the Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, and French,- had factories in the 
country, but which have been long abandoned, 
and at present all Europeans, except the Portu- 
guese of Macao, are prohibited from entering the 
ports, but are allowed to anchor at a certain dis- 
tance from the shore: the chief trade is, however, 
carried on by the Chinese and Siamese. ‘The 
importation of all commodities is permitted, but 
the export of rice and the precious metals is pro- 
hibited by the present government, and that of 
cinnamon and copper is reserved to the crown. 
The other chief objects of export are areca nut, 
ebony, ivory, tortoisesHell, dried fish, varnish 
and varnished works, mother of pearl works, 
raw silk and cotton in quantity, calamine, and 
molasses. ‘The imports from China are fine teas 
and sugar, for though the. Cochin-Chinese ter- 
ritory produces these objects in abundance, the 
preparation of them is very imperfect ; spices of 
the Moluccas, drugs, hemp, flax, printed cottons 
and silks, (those of the country are of equal qua- 
lity, but are all white, the method of printing 
not being understood), some woollens, hafdware, 
and various objects of iron, for thongh Tonquin 

has 
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has abundance of this metal, the working of it is 
little advanced ; quicksilver and porcelain com- 
pleat .the list of imports from China. The im- 
port by Europeans is chiefly confined to’ fire- 

, ams, and these are only allowed to be sold to the 
government. . we # 
: , CHINA, . 

The trade of Macao is very considerable, and it 
has several mercantile houses of respectability, 
and ‘some vessels of burderi belonging to it. 

From Bengal it imports, besides cotton manu. 
factures, about 3000 cases of opium annually in 
its own ships, foreign vessels being prohibited this 
cbranch of commerce. This drug is purchased 
at Calcutta for six to 800 rupees the case of 100)b. 
and sells at Macao for from 1600 to 3200. It is 
entirely smuggled into the interior of China. 
Several small vessels belonging to” Macao are 
continually employed anvongst the Malay islands, 
collecting birds’ nests, trepang, nippis, pepper, 
and all the other productions of the archipelago 
saleable in the Chinese market. It _also sends 
four or five vessels annually to Turon and Saigong, 
in Cochin-China, for areca nut, birds’ nests, tre- 
pang, and ivory. ie 2 

-The Portuguese govérnment obliges the mer- 
chants of Macao to. make ‘two very unprofitable 
voyages annually, one to Goa with dispatches, and 
the otker to Timor With criminals. The last is, 
however, the least onerous, as the vessel brings 
hack birds’ _ fests, trepang, sandal wood, &e. 

: 2K3 General 
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General List of Vessels arrived at, and sailed from 


Kact | 


Ves-els. 


2 


1 


Macao in 1806-7. 


Burden, “ 
Tew. Arrived from. Saled fur. 
1 Bengal Bengal 
800 ~ 1 Lisbon and } x 
t Madras Lisbon 
700 = Bengal Cochin-China 
; 2 yl 2 
600 Ditto Cey On, Bombay 
and Goa 
500  Cochin-China Cochin-China 
45) Goa Bengal 
400 § 1 Bengal Lisbon 


Ui Java and Timor Java 
Bag : Manilla Manilla 
Y eee Palembeng and 
1 Pulo Pinang s Bengal 
t Manilla and Ben- 
| i Bengal gal 
4 1 Do.and Manilla Ditto Ditto 
| 1 Ditto Ditto Bengal 
L 


1 Palemberg and 7 Khio and Ben- 
Bornea 5 gal 


800 


280. ~—- Bengal Pegu and Ceylon 
(1 Lisbon and Sooloo and Ben- 
Madeira gal 


1 Bengal Isle of France 
} Batavia and Su- 2 Java and Ben- 


5 matra $  coolen 
: Manilla and Soo. 
1 Bengal : loo ‘ 


1 Madras, Bata-2 y¢_ 
- Madras 
yard Nanas 
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a 7 
ote Perea Arrived from » Sriled for. : 
1 Bengal BataviaandTimor ~ 
4 00 1 Do. Bengal 
. 1 Sourabaya Goa a 
1 Lisbon Lisbon 
1 150 Bengal Talanguana 
1 100) Manilla © Java 


The first Europeans whose commercial enter- 
prizes led them to”China were admitted freely 
into all the ports of the empire; but from their 
real-or pretended indiscretions, this liberty was 
gradually abridged, until at length the port of 
Canton was alone left open to them. 

At first the ships ascended to the wails of this 
city, but the depth of water decreasing annually, 
and the ships at the same time increasing in size, 
they were obliged, and still continue, to anchor 
at Hoang-poo, or Whampoa, four leagues below 
Canton, ; 

The Europeans who resided at, or visited Can-' 
ton on affairs of commerce, for some time had | 
permission to choose the quarter of their re- 
sidence; but this privilege was successively di- 
minished until 1760, when they were obliged to 
reside within a certain and very limited space, 
‘and within this the different nations of Europe ” 
having any commercial intercourse with’ China, 
have built factories more or less superb, according 
to the extent of their commerce. These factories 
are, however, only allowed to be occupied by thetr 
owners during the time their ships remain at. 
China, whiclf is from the beginning of September 

: LK ty . to 
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to the beginning of February 5 3 during the rest of 


-the year all Europeans are obliged to retire to 


Macao. : 

Besides the injuries the commerce of Eur6peans 
suffers by the confinement to a single port of 
this vast empire, it is subject to various vexatious 
restraints, and the persons employed in it to such 


indignities, that nothing but the vast benefits 


arising from it to the governments of Europe, and 
the habitude, now become unconquerable, of the 
constant use of its tea among the people, could 
preserve its existence. 

On the arrival of a ship at Whampoa, sintatoine 


. 


house boat drops on each side of her, and remains’ 


there till her departure, nor can any one of the 
ship’s boats quit her, until every person on board 
is strictly searched, the captain excepted. 

-The hong is an association of twelve of the 
principal merchants of Canton, appointed by the 
emperor to superintend the trade with Europeans, 
and is under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
-hautpoul, or chief of the custom-house of Can- 
ton, who is always a mandarin of high rank. 

_On the arrival of a ship, a member of. the 
hong is selected to transact her business, and 
takes the name of surety merchant. He im- 
mediately becomes responsible to . government, 
not only for the faithful payment of the duties 
and the prevention of smuggling, but also for 
the conduct of every individual belonging to the 
ship, of which he is thus obliged to become the 

factor 5 


x 


e F ; 
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factor. To the captain of, the ship he is responsible 
for the sale of the cargo, and the quality of the’ 
“cargo put on board, for the Europeans have no 
communication whatever with the purchasers of 
their cargoes. "Lo fulfil this last duty, the surety 
merchant puts his chop or seal on every package, 
and if on their arrival in England any are found 
‘to be of an inferior quality to the samples, he is 
obliged to take them back, paying the expense 
of double freight, and twenty per cent. damages. 
Several chests of tea are thus returned from England 
every year, 

While the Europeans belonging to the ships are 
at Canton, the hong merchant and the comprodor, 
or agent of tlie factory they belong to, are jointly 
responsible for their conduct, and - are fined 
severely by the hautpoul for any irregularities they 
may commit. : 

In 1792 a splendid embassy was sent from 
Engiand to China with valuable presents for the: 
Emperor, in hopes of procuring a more favour. 
able treatment of the English merchants; but 
thaugh Lord Macartney, the ambassador, was 
received politely, he was little. better than a pri- 
soner during his stay in China, and without being 
permitted to enter on the business of his mis« 
sion, he was. told, that the winter of China 
might be unfavourable to his hea:th, and that, 
therefore, the Emperor had given orders for his be- 
ing escorted back to Canton. ° oe 

The “English factory at Canton is composed of 
four chief supracargoes, who form a selects com= 

‘i * mittee, 
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mittee, six supracargoes, -six factors and writers, 
two surgeons, and two or three other Europeans. 
Besides large salaries to these servants, and a com- 
mission on all the merchandize imported and 
exported in the Company’s ships, the Con:pany de-, 
fray the whole expense of the domestic establish- 
ment of the factory, of which the public table is 
said to cost 500 dollars a day, independent of wine, 

. 0 + 
which the Company send out gratis. 

The commerce of Canton divides itself into 
four heads :—Ist. With Great-Britain. 2. With 
foreign Europe and America. 3. With Tacia. 
4, Commerce by the Chinese junks. 

Ist. Before the act of commutation in 1781, 
the imports to China from England by the Come 
pany never exceeded £150,000 a vear; but 
since the passing of the above act, they have 
greatly augmented, particulariy in the article of 
woollens, which have inereased from £100,000 
to one million. ‘he other imports of the Com- 
pany to China are tin* and Icad, which have 

. also 
© The tin of Cornwall was first introduced into China in about 1740, aad 
found so ready a sale, thatthe Company contracted with the proprivtors 
of the :nines to take #00 tons a year, Latterly, however, this metal 
ing rlsen in price in Europe, the stipmlnted quan has not been dé- 
ved to the Company. ‘The import of tin into Cléina is about 4,600 
lola y the wkole of which was fermerty supplied by the M 
istunds. ‘The Chinese consume this r lin their re! 
for which use it is beat Jato leaves as fiue as those of gold, aud the size of 
a playing card, which are consecrated, and every pious Chinese burns one 
or more of them before his joss, or ido!, at sun rise, at certain how irs of 
the day, and at nightfall, The export of tead by the Company fs from 
1 to 2,000 tons a year; but this object will probably decline, very pro- 
ductive mii ng been latterly discovered in the province of Huv~ 
Quang, fom wheace the ter provinces can be supplied at a cheaper wate, ~ 
than from Can“sn by English import. ~ 
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also greatly increased within the last twenty years, 

the amount before 1784 not exceeding £10,000 
a yeax, while between 1800 and 1809 it consi- 
derably exceeded £200,000. The total prime 

, cost of the Company’s investments to Chima has 
latterly varied between one million and one 
million and a half sterling; and the export of 
bullion has been reduced from the average of 
half a million to the average of £100,000. 

The Company’s exports from Canton are teas, 
nankeens, wrought and raw silks, and porcelain. 
In 1810, the prime cost of the investments at 
Canton was £1,487,000; the freight and charges 
£873,000; and the customs oid in England 
£18,500; total cost and charges 12,378,500, 
which returned at the Company’s sales £ 3,725,000, . ; 
of which tea for more than three millions and 
ahalf, the annual import’ of other objects be- 
ing only raw silk £100,000, nankeens £50,000, 
porcelain £5,000, and wrought silks £1,000. 

THe private investments of the commanders 
and officers of the Company’s ships to China 
‘womsist of' lead, furs, particularly sea-otter, bea- 
"ver, rabbit, and seal skins, smaits, Prussian blue, 
cochineal, clocks, and watches; the total amount 
of these goods exported does not exceed £100,600, 
and about an equal sum in Spanish dollars. About 
sixteen Company’s ships of 1,800 "to 1,000 tons 
arrive at Canton every season. 

2d. Trade with foreign Europe. The Dutch 
formerly’ hele the next place to the English in the 

* trade 
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trade to Canton, where they hada handsome fac- 
tory on a large scale; their imports were Leyden 
woollen cloths and camblets from Holland, and 
the productions of the Malay islands taken in 
by their ships at Batavia, in their passage out. ; 
The exports consisted of four.to five million lbs. 
of tea, which sold in Holland for from $ to, 
£500,000. : “ 

The Danes had a factory” at Canton, but no 
permanent establishment ; their exports by two 
to four ships a season were lead, steel, and bul- 
lion, and their imports about one million and a 
half Ibs. of tea. ; 

The Swedes had a factory ‘and resident supra- 
cargoes at Canton, their usual import of teabeing ° 
from one to two millions of Ibs. ; 

The French had resident supracargoes at Can- 
ton, but since the passing of the commutation 
act in England, by which the smuggling of tea 
was greatly reduced, the export of this article by 
the French did not average above half a million 
of Ibs, a year. 7 : 


- The Spanish Philippine company have residéiit: 


supracargoes at Canton, and their ships always 
touch at Manilla, where they receive specie, log- 
wood, and cotton for the China market, and which 
they exchange for silks and nankeens principally, 
a part of which they leave at Manilla on their re- 

turn, for the Lima ships. 
©The vessels of the United States of America 
trading to China, have always a supracargo on 
“ &, ve y% _ « board; 
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board; their imports are ginseng and furs of 
America, English cambléts, ebony of the Isle of 
France, sandal-wood, birds’ nests, &c. which they 
pick wp among the Malay Islands in their passage; 
‘ they have also tried the cotton of America, but 
a bave been under sold by that of India. ‘These 
objects amounted to about £200,000, and the 
bullion imported to £500,000; the quantity of 
tea exported by the Americans has varied between 
one and twelve millions of Ibs, wie 
3d. Trade with India, The trade between In- 
dia and Canton is very considerable, employing 
from thirty to fifty ships of large tonnage. The 
imports to China averaged in the five years 1802-6, 
135 lacks of rupees, of which cotton for ninety 
lacks, opium for thirty, piece goods three, pearls 
four, saltpetre three, sandal-wood two, sharks? 
fins two, and grain one, ; 
The average exports wei'é ‘fifty-three lacks, of 
which sugar and sugar-candy for ten, piece goods 
six, tutenague six, camphire three, tea three, 
raw silk two, nankeens two, rgd and white lead 
one and a half, vermilion one and a half, china- 
ware one, The average balance paid in treasure 
. fifty-four lacks of rupees. : 
* The following is a list of European and North 
American Ships that visited Canton in 1789 and 
1806... Ss 


e 


60 English 
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789. r 1806. 





, (@ Com. 18 Com. 
Polished Pa'ty’s ships 80 Engi pany’s 

6. eaeiehy 40 Country = 62 Country 
, ships : 

5 Dutch. - 

3 Portuguese 

1 French 

1 Dane 7 3 Danes 

15 American * 8G Americans 

85 ; ' 122 





: . c 

4th. Commerce from Canton by Chinese junks, 
This branch of the Chinese trade occupied in one 
year nine junks to Cochin-China, seven to Cancao, - 
nine to. Pachuk, two to Cambodia, four to-Palem- 
bang, and one to Batavia, The Chinese junks 
also visit Malacca, Borneo, Celebes, Timor, and 
the Philippines. ; : 





JAPAN: 


The Portuguesé, who were the first Europeans 
that visited Japan (in 1542), enjoyed an unlimited 
liberty to trade and preach the gospel, but their 
insolence and_ political intrigues drew down on 
them the vengeance of the government, and the 
extermination of the Christian religion, and the 

7 prohibition, 
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prohibition, under pain of death, to any Portu- 
suese to set toot in Jap:h, was the result. 

In 1610, the English first visited Japan, and 
recci?ed permission to establish a factory at Firan- 
do, which in 1619 was removed to Nang: ki, 

« but being found littie advantageous, was with. 
drawn in 125, In 1673 an attempt was made to 
Tenew the intercourse, but was Unsuccessful, the 
Japanese assigning as reasons, the ailiance of . 
England with Portuzal by the marriage of the 
king to a Portuguese princess, and the English flag 
having a cross resembling the Portuguese. Three 
other attempts had no better success, and since 
1689, the idea has not been resumed. 

In 1803, an English countey ship from Calcutta 
conveyed a cargo to Nauyasaki, but was refiused per- 
mission to dispose of any part of it, and met with 
a similar prohibition at the [ -eu-Kieu Islands, 

The Russians have also made some attempts to 
open a trade with Japan, but with iio better success 
than the English. In 1779 the merchants of 
Okotsh Sent a vessel to Matsimay, who was not 
allowed to’ trade. In 1792 a Japanese vessel, sail. 
gto this latter port with a cargo of flour, wag 
driven out of her course and wrecked on Oona- 
lashka, from whence the crey were conveyed to 


Okotsk. 








: e 

© Some days after the Japanese new year, the ceretnony of trampling ou 
the cross aud on the imayes uf the Virgin and child, are perfuimed in 
every tuwa of Japan, and trum the actual perfurmznce of this ceremou® 
uo individsyl of any uge is exempted, infant cuiidren beity put wich 
their feet upon the sacred images. It ia Rot, however, true tat the Dutch 
are also obliged to perform this sucrile,ious ceremony, a 

. 
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Okotsk. This secmed’a favourable opportunity 
of opening an intercourse, and accordingly a vessel 
was fitted out to convey the Japanese to their 
country; but though the Russians were received 
with hospitality by the people of Matsimay, where 
they landed their passengers, they were closely 
guarded, and could not obtain permission to pro- 
ceed by land to Jedda: they, however, procured: 
permission for a single vessel to visit Nangasaki, 
couched in the following terms: ‘ We permit a 
Xussian vessel to enter the port of Nangasaki; and. 
on this occasion we renew the prohibition of any 
foreign vessel entering any port of the empire, or 
suffering the exercise of the christian religion, or 
the least of its ceremonies,” , . 
The ambassador conveyed to Japan-by Captain 
Krusenstern, in 1804, was refused permission to 
proceed to Jedda, from whence a plenipotentiary 
was sent to Nangasaki to meet him. In the two 
audiences had by the Russian ambassador with this 
personage, he was obliged to submit to every de- 
grading etiquette ; and the second terminated with 
his receiving the order of the Emperor, “ thatno_ 
Russian ship shoytld again appear at Japan; and 
that if any Japanese subjects should be again cast 
on the coasts of Russia,* they should be delivered 
over to the Dutch, who would send them by the 
way of Batavie to Nangasaki.” The presents, and 
even 
f Se - 
* The Russian ship conveyed five Japanese, who had heen taken in 1796 
among the Aleutian islands, and carzied to Ruseia. J : 


> 
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eventhe letter carried out by the ambassador, were 
returned, si : 

The trade of the Dutch to J&pan has been sub. 
Ject td various vicissitudes, from the prohibition 
of certain imports and exports, and other restric. 

stions from time to time. In its most flourishing 
period, when their factory was at Firando, they 
exported annually from Holland -£' 500,000 in 
goods, and imported £ 450,000 in silver, besides _ 
valuable cargoes of copper and other goods. 

The injunctions from the Japanese government 
to the Dutch traders are, that they shall have no 
communication with the Portuguese, nor import 
any Portuguese commodities ; that they shall notify 
tothe Japanese government if the Portuguese con- 
quer atiy new countries, or convert them to the 
(Christian faith ; that they shall note the places 
where they meet Portuguese ships, and deliver in . 
the same to the Japanese government. The Dutch 
are prohibited from purchasing, or exporting apy 
of the following objects :” the Emperor’s coat of 
arms, or any objects on which it is painted or 

«Marked: all prints or paintings of soldiers, or of 
the persons of the court, or maps or plans of any 
part of the Japanese empire: models or plans of 
Chinese ships, .mages of military men, &c. &c. 

On the artival of a Dutch vessel at Nangasaki, 
she is immediately visited by custom-house officers, 
who demand all the books, arms, and money that 
may be-on board. - The books are thus seized in, 
order to prevent the introduction of any inculcat- 
ing Christianity. A list of the crew is also deljver- 
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ed to these officers, who muster them every morn- 
ing and evening of the days that the vessel is load- 
ing and unloadin®& on which days only any com- 
munication is permitted with the shore. 

The captain and supracargo being alone exempt- 
ed from personal search on quitting or returning. 
to the ship, used formerly to dress themselves in 
the most ample coat and breeches, in which they 
smuggled on shore the prokibited goods. These 
trips were made three times a day, and, when fully 
loaded, each was obliged to be supported to the 
factory by two sailors. But the exceptions to the 
searching being done away in 1775, this smuggling 
was put an end to, and at the same time the cap- 
tain was either obliged to remain always on board, 
or on shore; and if he chose the latter, “he was 
only allowed to visit the ship twice. ‘These strict 

~ orders were given in consequence of finding a 
great quantity of contraband goods on board a 
Dutch vessel which had been abandoned at sea by 
her crew, and afterwards brought into port My the 
Japanese fishermen. 

On the days of discharging and ere Oren 
chief officers of the custom-house, and a in- 
ferior ones, remain on board till the work is over. 
The merchandize, ‘and people who have occasion 
to go on shore, are sent in the Japanese boats only. 
Japanese are also obliged to be employed to load 
and discharge the ship. There is no possibility of 

cany clandestine communication by the ship’s boats 
with the factory, the sea-gate being always shut 
and gu: ded; ant if there is any recessity for the 
+ - . - «2 |: captain 
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captain or surgeon who may be on shose, to visit 
the ship, leave must be fitst procured from the ga- 
vernor of the town, and the person is conducted 
by a guard, through bye streets, to a small gate, 
where a Japanese boat is ready to convey him on 
‘board, after being strictly searched. The guard 
also accompany him in the boat, and remain in her 
4ill he has finished his business, when he is con- 
veyed on shore with the same precautions. 

Formerly the ship’s rudder was unhung on her 
arrival, and the square sails carried on shore 3 but 
the unnecessary trouble this occasioned has caused 
it to be discontinued. On the days when there is 
no discharging or loading, the Japanese officers do 
not visit the ship. 

‘The examination of the merchandize landed is 
most strict. Every package is opened, and the 
contents examined one by-one. Planks are sounded, 
to discover if they are hollow; an iron rod is thrust 
into the tubs of butter, preserves, and cheeses ;.. 
nay they even go so far as to break any eges that 
may be on board, to ascertain that they contain 
z nothing contraband. All letters passing between 
the ship and factory are examined by an interpre- 
ter. ; : : 

‘The imports are sugar, ‘elephants’ teeth, tin, fine 
jong cloths and silks of India; sapan wood, lead, 
bar iron, tortoise shell, raw silk, rattans, quicksil- 
ver, pepper, cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs, glass 
ware,, coffee, camphire, saffron, and some few ob« 
jects of Dutch manufacture, as spy-glasses, watches, 
&e. = 
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The exports from Japan by the Dutch Company 
afe copper in bars and camphire, cach ship’s cargo 
consisting of 6750 pickle of the former, and 364 

- boxes-of camphire, of 125]bs. each ; all of which 
are purchased on the Company’s account only. 

The articles permitted to be purchased by the 
individuals of the crew are tea, soy, porcelain, silk 
and rice. : : 

It is forbidden to pay specic'for the cargo of the 
ship, consequently the produce of the country is 
obliged to be taken in exchange. All the goods 
smuggled are, however, paid for in gold. A dapa- 
nese taken smuggling is punished with death, and 
a Dutchman severely fined and banished for ever 
from the empire; but ifthe fraud is rfot discovered 
till after the ship has sailed, 10,000 coches. is 
charged against the Company. , 

The Chinese are the only foreigners besides the 
Dutch who are allowed to trade to Japan. Formerly 
they frequented the port of Osacca, but they now 
use that of Nangasaki. This trade formerly occu- 
pied 200 China junks annually; but in 1684 it 
being discovered that the Chinese Christians intra. 
duced books of their religion in the bales of mer- 
chandize, the number of vessels was limited to 
seventy, and they are subject to the same strict, 
restraints as the Dutch.* ‘They import raw silk, 
woollen:, sugar; nankeens, furs, hardware, tuipen- 
tine, tin in ingots, myrrh, agates, calembars, cam- 

phire, 


ri Krusenstero says the present mumber is only,twelve, * 
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phite, and ginger; and take off Copper in bars,. 
gold, japanned ware, &¢, : 

The Chinese also carry on some direct trad 
between Japan and the Philippines. At the for- 
mer they take in raw silk, gold, copper, and iron, 
which they exchange at the latter for spices, silver, 
and sugar. 
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ISLES OF SANTA CRUZ. 


East of New Holland, a well defined archipe- 
fago seems as if placed by nature to unite the 
Papua Islands and New Holland with the Grand 
‘Polynesia; -it is composed of three divisions. 
1. The Isles of Santa Cruz, of Mendana; 2. the 
New Hebrides, of Cook; and 3. the New Cale- 
donia, of the same navigator. 

The Isles of Santa Cras were visited by Car- 
teret in 1769, and named by him Queen Char- 
lotte’s Islands, although’ he certainly had no 
claim to the discovery; te the respective islands 

gave the names of: Lord Howe, Edgecumbe, 
Keppel, Swallow, and Volcang, The French na- 
vigators, D’Entrecastaux and Labillardiére, have 
given a more detailed description of them. The 
hills are of moderate elevation, and chiefly cal- 
careous; they are thickly wooded and abound 
in the cocoa and cabbage palms. The natives 
seem, to be of two races, one much fairer than 
the other, and with Malay features, but both 
have woolly, or frizsled hair : possibly these dif: 
. 213 *. | ferences 

ae 
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ferences may be owing to- a mixture of the Papua 
and Polynesian races. 

Santa Cruz, of Mendana, the Egmont Isle of 
Carteret, is the largest of the group, vand has seve- 
ral good ports. 





THE NEW HERRIDES. 


The New Hesripes are an extensive chain 
laying N.N.W. and S.S.E. between the latitudes 
of 13° ‘and 23° S. The largest of them is evi- 

dently the Espiritu Sancto, of Mendana, disco- 
vered in 1616. Bougainville, who, visited some 
of them in 1768, gave them the name of the 
Grand Cyclades; and finally Cook, in 1774, ex- 
plored them in detail, and attached to them the 
name of New Hebrides. A. striking difference 
between these islands and those of the Pacific 
Ocean in general, is their coasts being bold and 

free from reefs. 
_ Espiritu Sancto and Mallicola are aeicted’ 
from the general chain on the N.W. Theta 
mer is twenty-two leagues long, N.W. and S.E. 
and twelve leagues broad ; ; the coasts, particularly 
on the west, ride a great height almost. per- 
pendicularly from the sea, but in the interior are 
fine plains and vallies, well cultivated. On the 
ast is the Gulf of St. Philip and St. James, 
where in the port of Vera Cruz, and rear the 
River Jordan, both Mendana and Cook an- 
chored, and where the Spanish nayieator con- 
templatgd 
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NEW HEBRIDES. - 7) $19 
pe 


termnplated the pundscad, of a New wer usalem 5 
Hut before the first cabt was finished, a dispute 
with the savages, and the want of provisions ob- 
liged him to return to America. 

Mallicolo, S.E. of Espritu Sancto, is ten teagties 
long, mountainous, well wooded and watered. 
The natives appear to be a different race from the 
other islanders, and are described as more nearly 


resembling baboons than human beings. Their 


hair is Piedad’ and their lauguage a barbarous 
combination of ‘conaonnts aspirations, and_his- 
sings, that defy the vocal organs of an European 
to imitate. They are probably of the New Hol- 


‘Jand race, some individuals of which chance 


might have. thrown on this island. 


The other islands of this archipelago form a 
close connected chain, beginning with the Sir 
Joseph Banks’s Islands of ‘Captain Edwards, on 
the north, to which succeed in succession Pic 


| @ Etoile, of Bougainville, probably the Nuestra 


Sennora de Luz, of Mendana. Aurora, of Bou- 
gainville, Cordoba, of Mendana, is twelve leagues 
ong, and rises to a high mountain. Whit-Sun- 
day Island, of Bougainville, Clementina, of Men- 


‘dana, is cleven leagues long ;*the French naviga-~ 
tor observed many ‘plantations and fires on it. Le- 


: per’s Island, twenty leagues in circuit, Ambrym, 


a volcano that emits” white smoke, appeared: to 


Cook fertile and cultivated, is seventeen leagues 


in circuit. Paoom, three or four leagues tong, 
rises like 3 haycock to a considerable hei?) ht. = 
Quit ‘Apes: 


2 
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“Apee, Moskelyne, Shepherds, three or four small 
islands. Two Hills, Tinchinbroke, Montagu, 
Three Hills, Sandwich, twenty-five leagues in cir- 
cuit described by Cook as mountainous ih the 
interior, but with fine plantations of cocoa palms, 
and fields. of a golden colour resembling our « 
gueret. ; ; 

The southern group of these islands is detached 
from the rest, and is composed of five islands, of 
which Erromango is the northernmost, and is 
twenty-five leagues in circuit. ‘Tanna, about the 
same size, was the only one of the archipelago . 
examined by Cook in detail, while he remained 
at Port Resolution, a small but good harbour on 
the north side. It has a volcano in a state of 
eruption, abounds in hot springs and suiphur, 
and also has beds of clay mixed with aluminous 
earth, blocks of chalk and éripodi, and appearances 
of copper. . 

The island is composed of ranges of hills rising 
in gradation from the sea, and separated by fine 
valleys, covered with bannana and other fruit 
trees, sugar-canes, sweet potatoes, &c. 3; and the - 
natives produced several nutmegs with the Mace 
on. The English navigator also shot a pigeon of 
the species found at the Moluccas, in whose crop 
was a whole nutmeg, so that there can be no doubt’ 
but this island possesses this spice. “ 

The inhabitants of Tanna have a nearer re. 
semblance to the New Hollanders than to the 
Pulynesians, They have the‘colour and the hair 

j ; : of 
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“of the former, and like them thrast bonés and reeds 
through the cartilage of the nose, and daub their 
“faces with different coloured clays. On the other 
“hand, their bows, slings, clubs, and darts, made 
‘with great elegance, are similar to those used by 
“the islanders farther east. The women are kept. 
in a state of slavery, and soon loose the charms 
“they possess in youth. Very different from the liber- 
“tine Otaheitians, they rejected the addresses of their 
European visitors. . 

Erronan and Anatom are the southernmost is- 
Jands of the chain, and are both very high. Wal- 
‘pole, Mathew, and Hunter’s Islands, lay in a 
‘direction east and west from the south end of New 
“Caledonia, and may be considered as a continua- 
tion of the New Hebrides. 





NEW CALEDONIA. 


+ New Caledonia was discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1774, but he visited its east Coast only, 
D’Entrecastaux and several English navigators 
have since touched at, and defined its limits. 
ts extent is eighty-seven leagues in length N.W. 
and S.E., and ten in breadth. It is traversed 
longitudinally by a ridge of hills sising gradually | 
towards the E.S.E. to the height of 3,200 feet. 
The principal rocks are quartz, mica, stealite, 
green schorl, granite, and iron stone. Columns of 
basaltes _hewe also been found 3 and there is 


reason 
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reason to suppose the’ gxistence of rich veins of 
metal. 

The principal vegetables of this island are the 
cocoa palm and bread fruit: the plantain, sugar 
cane, and afum are also cultivated, and the natives 
eat the roots and buds of several shrubs and plants. 
The island had neither hogs nor dogs before the 
arrival of Europeans. The commonest birds are 
a very large pigeon, a new variety of the crow, 
and pies. 

The inhabitants are described by D’Entrecas- 
taux as.resembling the natives of Van Diemen’s 
Land, with hair “almost woolly, the skin very 
greasy, and lips as thick as those of the African 
negro. Cook praises the mildness’ of their cha- 
racter and the chastity of their women, while the 
French navigator describes the men as cruel, per- 
fidious, and inclined to theft ; and the women as 
bartering their favours for a nail. Their arms are 
lances, clubs, and slings, and there is no doubt of 
their being cannibals, having been seen to devour 
the flesh of a dead child. Their common food is 
shell-fish, fish and roots; and besides they atom 
species of spider, and a kind of friable green 
earth. The women have no other covering than 
a girdle of the filaments of bark. The men wear 
garlands of leaves, and the hair of the vampire, or 
great bat, round the head. Their huts have the 
forms of bee-hives, with a kind of folding doors 
fculptured. Their language is harsh ane. disa- 
greeable, and has no analogy with that of Poly- 
nesias ate only known har bours are that on the 


= z east 
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east coast, visited by Cogk, and Port Sf. Vincent, 
on the S.W., formed by islands of some size, with- 
in the coral reef that extends along all the S.W. 
‘coast, and which, with the exception of a few 
breaks, consists of a steep wall to seaward, level 
with the water’s edge. This reef'extends from the ~ 
latitude of 23° S. out of sight of the land. Other 

reefs lay in a direction N.W. from the north end 

of the island to a great extent. 

The Isle of Pines, off the south end of New Ca- 
Jedonia, has its name from being covered with 
trees of this species, which grow to the height of 
100 feet. On the east are the isles Beaupre 

-and Loyalty, forming a group surrounded by a 
reef, with a’safe channel between them and. the 
great island. ? 

Between New Holland and New Caledonia are 
several coral reefs, on one of which his Majesty’s 
ship Porpoise and the Cato transport were wrecked. 
It extends four or five leagues north and south, 
and about one mile broad. It is covered at high 
water, except in three spots. East of the reef 
eig’$ or nine miles, is a small island, one mile 
long, and twenty feet above the level of the sea, 
which produces several vegetables of the succu-. 
Jent kind, the decomposition . of which, together 
with the dung of birds, is the only soil. It has no 
water but what the soil absorbs from the rain, and 
this is unfit to drink, from the alkaline salts it im- . 
bibes+from the sea birds’ ordure, 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand was discovered by Tasman, in 
1642, but his researches were confined to a small 
portion of the N.W. coast, and it remained unvi- 
sited by any other European until 1769, when 
Surville anchored in Port Lauriston, on the east 
coast. ‘To Captain Cook we are indebted for the 
knowledge of its being two islands, separated by 
a strait, which bears his name, and which is five 
leagues wide. 

The northernmost island, named by the ratives 
Tavai-Poenammou, is 190 leagues long; and the 
southernmost, called Eaheianomawe, is 200 lea- 
gues. The breadth varies from ten to sixty 
leagues. The islands taken together are about 
the size of Great Britain. 

A chain of mountains runs through both islands, 
whose highest summit, named by Cook Mount 
Egmont, is covered with perpetual snow, and 
hence was calculated to have an elevation of 
14,000 feet. Near Cook’s Strait the bases of the 
mountains were observed to be composed ofand 
stone in horizonta. strata, and traversed by veins 
of quartz also horizontal. The other rocks are 
marble, jasper, granite, with black mica and white 
quartz. Volcanic substances were‘also observed, 
such as basalteés, pumice stone, volcanic glass, &c. 
Frequent. earthquakes likewise denote the exist-— 
«ace of internal fires. The-only signs of-metals 
are in a ferruginous ochre, and the- green jasper, 

fe Z ‘ or 
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or seTpent stone, of whicli the natives thake their 
weapons and tools. : ; 

' The climate of these islands is temperate and 
agreeable. In Queen Charlotte’s Sound, in, the 
month of February, answering to our August, the 

sthermometer did not rise higher than 66°; and 
in June, corresponding with our December, the 
lowest fall was 48°. N.W. winds are the most 
frequent, and are usually accompanied by fine wea- 
ther; S.E. and S.\W. winds, on the contrary, being 
cloudy weather and rain. 

Thg mountains give rise to abundance of springs, 
which uniting, form streams of large volume, 
rushing down the hills, and often precipitating 
themselves in magnificent cascades, of which one 
in Dusky Bay is thirty feet broad, and falls from 
ahcight of 900 feet. This abundance of water 
nourishes a luxuriant vegetation, the mountains 
of both islands being covered with large trees, 
chiefly of two species; one a kind of pine, fit for 
masts, and the other, which grows to an enormous 
size, resembles the maple. 

~ ° Near the coast are various other trees, two of - 
which bear fruit the size of a plumb, eaten by the 
natives; and near 400 plants, before unknown to 
botanists, were collected here by Captain Cook. 
Amongst them is the New Zealand flax (phormiun 
fenax}, and a shrub whose leaf is a perfect sub- 
stitute for the tea of China. ‘The natives of the 
northery island cultivate sweet potatoes, yams,) 
gourds, and a species of fern, whose root is eaten. 

Wild celery, cvesses, and other autiscorbutic plants 

“os are 


a 
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are abund¢at, and the common nettle and night- 
shade grow here to the size of shrubs. 

The only quadrupeds found on the islands when 
Cook, visited them, were a kind of fox dogs, ina 
state of domesticity, and rats. Of land birds there 
is a great variety, particularly of the parrot tribe. 
The others most common are large wood pigeons, 
cuckoos, gross beak, and a small bird called by 
the English the mocking bird, which fills the woods | 
with a thousand different notes; land rails, snipes, 
plovers, and some small birds were also seen. 
The aquatic birds are small penguins, sea pies,’ 
shags, gulls, wild ducks, herons, and sand larks. 

Fish is abundant, chiefly mullet, elephant fish, 
soles, flounders, silver bream, large congers, cole, 
fish, gurnards, skate, hake, nurses, barracootas, 
small mackarel, parrot fish, leather jackets, and 
in the rivers small salmon trout. The shell fish are, 
large muscles and cockles, small oysters, perriwin- 
kles, limpets, whelks, sea-ears, and cray fish. 

The reptiles are lizards, and, according to the 
account of the natives, snakes of an enormous 
size. Insects ‘are not numerous, and consist of , 
dragon flies, scorpion flies, butterflies, grasshop- 
pers, black ants and sand flies. 

The New Zealanders are of the Polynesian race ; 
their colour being a deep brown, with a yellowish 
or olive tinge, and their features various, but in 
general round, with full, though not thick lips, and 
jheir noses full towards. the polit teeth, canes 
ie and even; eyes large and rollig; hair 

black, strait, and. strong, is Seaeenly cut 

~ short 


3 


x 
short behind, with 


nm 
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the rest laid on the crown’ of 


the head. The women hire generally smaller than 


the men, but hav 


e few peculiar graces either in 


form’ or figure to distinguish them, 


‘The dress of bot! 


n sexes is alike ; consisting of an 


oblong garment, five feet long and four broad, made 
from the flax-plant, which seems to be their most 
“complex manufacture, and ig executed by knot- 


ting. They bring 


fwo corners of this garment 


over the shoulders, and fasten it on the breast 
with the other part, which covers the body, and 


about the belly it 
Over this garment 


is tied with a girdle of mat. 
they wear mats, reaching from 


the shoulders to the heels, By way of ornament 


they fix on their heads feathers, or combs of bone 


or wood, adorned with pearl shells, and in their 
ears are hung pieces of Jasper, bits of cloth, beads, 
&c. The septum of the nose is likewise pierced, 
and ornaments Sometimes worn in it. They wear 


their beards long, 
shaved. 


but are fond of having them 
bd 


- Some are tatooed on the face, and the women 


"on the chin or lips, 
ee : . 
-with red paint. The women wear necklaces of 


sharks! teeth, bone 


Both sexes smear their faces 


» &e. 


They live in societies of forty or fifty, in con. 
“tiguous huts, which latter are, - comparatively, 
palaces to those of the New Hollanders, being 

' generally about fifteen feet long, seven broad, 
and four feet high, constructed of posts and 
bullrushes. Such an assemblage of huts is named ~ 


a hippa, and is usu 


ally situated on an_elevation of 
difficult 
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dificult acvess. Their firniture consists in s6me 
small baskets or bags, Which hold their fishing 
hooks and other trifles. ‘They subsist principally 
by fishing, either with nets or hook and line; the 
hooks are of wood and bone and very rude, but 
the nets and lines are excellent. Their canoes 
are well built of planks, raised on each other, and 
fastened with strong withies, which also bind a- 
long narrow piece outside the seams to prevent 
their leaking. Some are fifty feet long, and 
broad enough to sail without an outrigger, but 
’ the smaller sort usually have one, and two of them 
are sometimes lashed together. ‘They carry from 
five to thirty men. Their paddles are five fect 
long; their sail is of mat and stiangulat the . 
broadest side upwards. 

Their method of cooking is by are for they 
are entirely ignorant of the art of boiling. . They 
use two kinds of the fern root as a substitute for 
bread. Shell-fish also constitutes a considerable 
part of their diet, which: fs occasionally varied by 
rails, penguins, and shags. ‘Phey also breed -a 
considerable’ number of dogs for food. Their ° 
method of feeding js equally dirty as their persons, 
and their greatest delicacy is stinking train oil, 
and the blubber of seals. 

Their tools are of stone, and made nearly in thé 
shape of our, carpenters’ adzes, chizels, -and 
googes. They also use shells, flints, and splinters © 
of jasper as knives, and a shark’s tooth seLyes as . 
an auger. 

- The New, Zealanders are alive to the least sup- 

: posed 
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posed affront or injuiy, perfidious and bload-thirsty, 
as has been eruelly proved by the many instances- 
of their horrible massacres of the Europeans, who 
have Been off their guard, trusting to their apparent 
friendly intentions, a Pe 

. Their government Appears to be an hereditary 
aristocracy, the chiefs advising with the elders 
ip their warlike expeditions. ‘Lhe people seem to 
be divided into three classes, the priests, the war-' 
riors,. and the multitude, or lower order, 

Their weapons are spears, clubs, halberts, and 
Stones 5 the former are of hard wood from five to 
thirty Yet long. The club is of an elliptical shape 
eighteen inches long, made of wood, jasper, or 
the bone” of Some sea animal, and is their prin- 
cipal weapon of offence. he halbert is five or 
six feet long., Before a batile commences, they 
join in a war song, and work themselves up to a, 
kind of phrenzy. eMeth, oe: 

They mourn for the loss of their friends by 
lamentations and cuttingstheir faces with shells 5 
they also carve small pieces of jasper into the 
resemblance of human figures, with eyes of pearl 
shell, znd hang them about their necks as me- 
morials of the deccased. aed oe ; 

The children are early initiated in all the prac- 
tieescof their fathers. -Their principal amusement 
is singing the transactions of, their ancestors, and 
other subjects, and blowing in a gort of flute 
through the nostril, * 

The innguage of New Zealand is a dialect of ® * 
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the genesal one of Polynesia, differing but.very 
Jittle from that of the Seziety Islands. 

‘The New Zealanders scem to live under con- 
tinual apprehensions of being destroyed by each 
other ; there being few of their tribes that have 

“not, as they think, sustained wrongs from some 
other tribe, which they are continually on the 

watch to revenge, and however long a time may 

have elapsed before an opportunity offers, it is 

never forgotten. They steal on their enemies in 

the night, and if they find them unguarded, 

which, however, is seldom the case, kill every 

one indiscriminately, without distinction of age 

‘or sex. When the massacre is- completed, they 
either feast on the bodies on the spot, or carry off 
as many as they cam and devour them at -home, 

_with acts of brutality too shocking to be described. 
If they are discovered before they can execute 

their bloody purpose, they generally steal off dgain, 

and sometimes are pursued and attacked by the 

other party in their tuzn. To give quarter or 

take prisoners makes no part of their military 

law, so that the vanquished ean only save -theix 

lives by flight. ‘This perpetual state of wai, and 

destructive method of conducting it, operates’ so 

strongly in producing habitual circumspection, 

that a New Zealander is hardly ever found off his 

guard by night or day. Indeed no other man can 

have such powerful motives to be vigilant, as the 

preservation of both body and soul depends on it 

Zor according to their system of belief, the’soul of 
: a those 
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» those whose flesh is devoured by thé exemy, are 
doomed to a perpetual firé, while the souls of those 
whose bodies have been rescued, as well as 
of ‘all those who die a natural death, ascend 
to the habitations of the gods. The dead bodies 

~of their friends they bury, but those of their 
enemies, if they have more of them than they 
ean eat, they throw into the sea. . 

They have no places of public worship, not 
do they ever assemble together with this view, 
but they have priests, who alone address the 
gods in prayer for their temporal welfare. 

Polygamy is practiced among them, and it is 
not uncommon for one man to have two or three 
wives who ase sisters. The women are mare 
Tiageable at a very early age, and it should seem 
that one who is unmarried is but in a forlorn 
state, for she can with difficulty procure a sub- 
sistafice, and is without a protector, though in 
constant want of a powerful one. Although lie 
berat of their favours, the New Zealand females 
do,not carry licentiousness to the same extent of 
depravity as the Otaheiteans. ‘ 

The topography of New Zealatid has little 
interesting to the general reader. ‘T'o the Cape 
North of the northern isle succeeds the Bay of 
Blands, surrounded by picturesque shores, and 
Plenty Bay, named from the fruitfulness of the 
neighbouring country.~ Poverty Bay, south of 
Cape East, has its name from its sterile shores, 
and tovit succeeds “Hawke’s Bay and Queer} 
Charlotte’s Sound: 

: 7) + @u2 * Port 
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-Port Mplyneux, at the S.E. end of the ane 
‘Island, is a. safe harbgar,*as is Dusky Bay on - 
the 5. W. . ; 

The Snares and Lord Auckland’s islands, South 
of New Zealand, seem to be a continuation of 
the mountains of the latter. - 

At a considerable distance from the east coast 
of New Zealand, and parallel to it, is a chain of, 
islands, of which the principal and northernmost 
was discovered by Captain Broughton, and named 
Chatham Island. It is twelve leagues long, 
rising gradually from the sea to pleasant looking 

‘hills covered with trees. It is inhabited apparently 
by the same race as New Zealand. The other 
islands of this chain are the Bounty Island, Pe- 
nantipodes, and Bristol. 


NOTES TO VOL. III: 





~ 


(A)—Page 42, 


Aros? from the first doubling of the Cape by De Gama until 
the begining of the cightcenth century, the Indian seas were 
infested by pirates, composed of the ruffians of all nations, but 
chiefly English and Dutch, Their depredations at last causing 
preparations to bz made for exterminating them, they sought 
refuge Gn the north coast of Madagascar, from whence they" 
continued their piracies until about 1722, when a combined 
force of French, Dutch, and English attacked them, destroyed * 
their ships, and obliged them to evacuate their chief rendezvous - 
at St. Mary’s island, and retreat to the main land of Madagas- 
car; and here piracy being no longer in their power, they 
made up the measure of their iniquities by introducing the slave 
trade, which has ever since continued to depopulate the island 
by wars and exportation, 

anes . 
: “(B)—Page 61.» 
"PheWest India islands seem to be the proper region of the land 
crab (cancer ruricola), whose habitudes are extremely singular. 
The habitual places of their retreat are the most inaccessiblé 
mountains, where they either form holes in the ground or in the 
decayed trunks of trees, and from hence they regularly make an 
annual journey to the coast to cast their spawn. They are de- 
~ scribed as commencing theirmarch in April or May, when the 
yains begin, and aymoving forward in three divisions with all the 
regularity of ap Advancing army; the strongest males farming 
an advanced gawd to-glear the way, the main body yeing com- 
> 2m3 posed» 
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‘ ‘ 
posed of the"females, forming golumns of fifty paces broad and 
‘Three miles long, while the rabble, consisting of males and fe- 
males, the sick and weak, bring up the rear, and each division 
marches at the distance of three or four days from the other. 
Their march is,usually performed at night, but they also proceed * 
during the day, when it rains: and when the sun has heated the 
ground, they make a general halt, and wait the cool of the even- 
ing, ‘Their course for the sea is as direct as if they steered bya 
compass, nor do they ever turn aside, unless some invincible 
obstacle, such as a wide and rapid siver, lies in their way, when 
they wind along its banks until they find a spot where they can 
force a passage, When frightened, they march back in a tu- 
multuous manner, holding up one of their nippers as if in de- 
fence, and also try to intimidate their enemies, by niaking a 
clattering noise with these members. They are sometimes two 
’ or three months on their journey to the coast, where, the mo- 
ment they arrive, they rush to its margin, and let the waves 
wash over them three or four times, which, it is thonght, is 
intended to bring the spawn into maturity. After thus bathing, 
they again retreat to the land, until the proper degree of, matu- 
rity is reached, when they again seck the water, and casting 
their spawn in the wave, leave it to chance to finish the process 
of development. ‘The fish, whmse instinct seems to warn them 
of the feast preparing for them, crowd in shoals to the shore, and 
are thought to devour two-thirds of the eggs. © Those which 
escape are hatched under the sand; and in afew days,=millions 
of little crabs are seep quitting the shore, and making for the 
mountains, The old animals are so weakened by the spawning, 
that being unable to return, they dig holes in the sand, which 
they close with earth’ and leaves, to keep out the air, and’in. 
thein they cast their shells, almdst in a whole state, and remain 
paked for six of eight days, at the end of which they have be- 
come extremely fat, and are deemed delicious food. When the 
new shell has acquired a sufficievt hardness, they commence 
their march home. Though their general food is vegetables, 
when gne of them is, from sickness or accidest, unable to pro~ 
ceed, iG yest fali on and devour him. e thei” journeys, and 
3 f while 
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* 
whil@ on the coast, great numbers of them are, taken by the 


negrocs, who consider then? as Zreat dainties. ¥ 


oa (C)—Page 145. 
The following table of the winds and weather on the coasts af 
Intia, will give some idea of the climate. , 


™ 


MALABAR COAST. 
From the middle of September to the middle of October, 


strong west winds, much Tain, and thunder. 

Middle of October to ‘tniddle of November, westerly winds, 
less rain, but much thunder. 

Middle of November to middle of December, winds change to 
the ezst, and blow strong through the Anamalay passage, or 
gap in the Ghauts. The night air is cold, and exposure to it 
produces a disease, called Vatum, in which the legs contract, 
and become st#f and withered. In the course of this period, 
there are intervals of heavy rain. I 

Middle of December to middle of January, strong south 
winds, heavy fogs and dews, but no rain; air cool, | 

Middle of January to middle of February, strong east winds, 
no rain, but heavy dews. : 

Middle of February to middle of, March, strong east winds, 
light dews. 

» Middle of March to middle of April, light east breezes, hot 
weather, rivulets become dry. Maximum of the thermometer 
105 at Cochin. 

Middle of April to middle of May, winds change to the west, 
swith heavy showers and thunder, 

«Middle of May to middle of June, moderate west winds, At 
the end of May,*the rains are moderate, with showers of hail. 

At the end of this period the rains are, violent, with muck 


thunder, 
Middle of June to middle of July, strong west winds and 
heavy rains ; heat modcrate, — 
Middle of Jely to middle of August, west sit, and rains in- 


> 
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ww 
crepse ; and throughout this period there is scarce an hour of 
dry weather. 3 es 8 


Middle of August to middle of September, wind, rain, and 
thunder abate. 
Buchanan's Journey. 


The variations of the thermometer at Bombay are between 
98 and 64, the latter at Christmas. At Surat the variations are 
96 and 59. : : 

At Calcutta the following is the range of the thermometer for 
the mouths prefixed, 7 
Winds. 

» October , 
November. .-.-.. North. 
December...... 2......N.E. s 
January 20.26. 85 ......038.0..., NE. 
February: , 
March. 
April weeeee lO 








(D) -Page I51.: 

The inhabitants of the Delta of the Indus are named Itchin- 
gonas. According to modern researches, they are the root of 
the race of vagabonds that are dispersed over Europe, under the 
names of gypsies, Bohemians, &e" and who excite a mixed sen- 
timent of disgust, curiosity, and interest, by the abject erratic 
life which they lead, by their address in certain employments, 
their noisy gaicty, their savage dances, and pretended Know- 
ledge of futurity. . The ‘dispersion of this race is supposed to 


have taken place in consequence of the crueltics of Tamerlane’ 


in 1400, Z 
{E)—Fage 159. z 


The Company’s vessels of war are as follow: 
€ 


1 ship of 24 guns. 


ed by a commodore, and its intention 
4 M to 16. i : 





) This force is nominally comuiand- 


is to protect the coasting “native 
vessels from the piraté, and te con- 
vey dispatches. : 

* . (¥) 


jgs.. 12 to 14 
3 schooners, &e, 10 to 12, 
‘ 
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(F)~Pige 175: . 
The cocoa palm has been noticed by all voyagers and travellers 
to India for its various and great utility to the natives. Of the 
trunks are made canoes, and the posts and rafters for buifdings, 
of which the leaves form the thatch, or are worked into mats, and 
* sometimes serve to write on by punctuation with an iron style. 
The summit of the tree affords a delicate vegetable, which is 
eaten as cabbage, where the trees are so pumerous as to be of 
little value, for the cutting this summit destroys the tree. The 
fibrous husk that surrounds the nut, is named coir, and is made 
- into cordage and oakum, and even into canvass ; the shell serves 
as a drinking cup and for a measure ; the kernel is a nourishing 
food, @nd is-consumed in great quantities by the natives in their 
curries, while by expression it affords an oil, used in cookiog as 
-well as in anointing the hair, burning, &c. The water or milk 
“contained within’ this nut is a pleasaut and refreshing beverage, 
and from the tree itself is procured by incision, a whitish, sweet- 
ish liquor, called by Europeans palm wine, and by the Indians 
taddy, soury, &c. which, when quite fresh, is a very wholesome 
and agreeable drink, but when kept twenty-four hours, itferments, 
becomes sour, and forms a good vinegar. From this liquor is 
produged, by distillation, the spjrit named arrack, which is more 
esteemed than that from rice. This same liquor, boiled with 
quitk lime, thickens into a syrup, and which by evaporation is 
_ brought into aconcrete sugar, named Jagree, which, though 
greatly Taferior to cane sugar, is employed in the preparation of 
sweetmeats, of which the Indians consume vast quantities: 


(G)—Page 202, 

: ‘The attention is first arrested by a Hindoo pagoda, covered 
“with Sculpture, and cut out of a single mass of rock. It is 
twenty-six feet high, nearly as long, and abont half as broad. 
Near this structure, the surface of the rock is covered with 
figures in’ bas relief, particularly a gigantic one, of Chrisna with 
his favourite Arjfou, both resembling skeletons. Several figures 

. of animals acf-also observed, particularly one said td be in- 
as “s . = tended 
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tended for a4ion, but which fias little resemblance to th&t ani- 
“mal. Neat them are pagodas ‘of brick, surrounded by a wall; 
and adjuining are two large excavations in the rock, in one of 
which is alsoa sculptured representation of Chrisna attending 
the herds of Ananda, aud other sculptured scenes, 

«To ascending the rock, a circular stone is passed under, 
whose diameter is twenty-seven feet, and so placed by nature, 
that it appears as if ready to slip from its place, and crush the 
passenger. 

« In another place is a spacious excavated temple of Siéva, 


in which are gigantic and ill formed statues of Sieva and other 
Hindoo deities. 

“ Washed by the surf is another pagoda of stone, and far out 
in the sea are vast masses of stone, which, according to ‘the ac- 
count of the Brahmans are the remains of the ancient city, which 
was incredibly large and magnificent.”—~-Asiatic Researches,vol. 5. 


(H)—Page 250. " 

The Ladrones are of the Tartar-China race. Their vessels 
mount ten to twelve carriage guns, ‘Their depredations are 
chiefly on the Chinese trading junks, the European vesséis fre- 
quenting those seas being generally too strong for them, A 
Chinese squadron. of war junks sometimes cruises among the 
islands ; but every precaution is generally taken to avoid a ren- 
counter, and for this purpose the war junks beat their gongs 
night and day, in order, as it would appear, to give the pirates’ 
notice to keep out of their way. : - 


(1)—Page 264. 

The antiquity of the ‘Chinese compass seems to be proved by 
the characters painted on it, whieh mark the’system of the most 
ancient mythology-of China and the elements of its judicial astro~ 
logy; and moreover its division into twenty-four instead of 
thirty-two rhumbs or points, affords a strong corroboration of this 

“antiquity, for had they borrowed it from Europeans, tliey would ‘ 
scarcely have made this alteration. The needf of the Chinese 


compass is not above an inch in length and a linterin thickness ; 
s cal it 
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it traverses on a pin fixed in the'cenier of a hollow formed ik a 
bit of cork or wood, four inches in diameter, and round th? 
hollow on the upper surface are drawn several circles and con- 
centric lines, each of which is marked with a character. The 
inner circle has eight divisions, marking the four cardinal and 
four intermediate points, and which also denote the eight astro- 
logical divisions of the solar day. The second circle has twenty- 
four divisions, marking the twenty-four hours; the third also 
“twenty-four divisions, denoting the twenty-four points of the 

“ horizon, of fifteen degrees each. ‘Tbe fourth, or outermost 
circle, has sixty divisions, denoting the Chinese éycle of sixty 
years, by which they regulate their chronology. This cirele has 
also the signs appertaining to mythology and physics. 

Thé Chinese believe that the needle is animated by the di- 
vinity of navigation, and hence, on their arrival in port, the 
eoropass is deposited in the joss house or sanctuary. In stcering, 
when the ship’s head is brougl t to the course, the compass is* 

. fixed in sand, in such a manner that the needle points to the 
marked point of the course, and it is the business of the steers- 
man to keep it thus by the management of the helm. ‘The Chi- 
nese ascribe the polarity of the needle to a southern instead of a 
northern influence ; ‘ for,” says the Emperor Kaung-shee, in 2 
dissertation on this instrument, “as all action languishes and is 
almost interrupted at the pole, it is less reasonable to suppose 
that the magnetic principle comes from thence.” For this reason 
the ubber's point in the Chinese compass denotes the south, 

_ The Japanese compass has four grand divisions, answering to 

' the four cardinal points, and each of these is subdivided into 
‘three, making twelve subdivisions, to which are given the 

* names of the signs of the Zodiac, viz. : 

North, Koutta,” - South, Minou-ami. 














1 Division, Ue, the rat. l Div. Oama, the horse, 

2 Oas, the ox. 2 —— Foo tooei, the sheep 

3 - Tora, the tiger. . 3 —— Saroo, the monkey. 
East, Fagasi. West, Nis. 

1 Division, Q2, the hare. mas Ton, the fowl. 

2 Tats, athe dragon, Mov, the dog, 


a3 ——— Mi, the serpent. ne I, the wild hog. 
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(K)—Wage’s23, 

The Saiangane of the Malays, Hirundo esculentus of Linnaus. 
is the bird that forms the nests so much esteemed by the Chi- 
nese. This bird was long very imperfectly known to natural- 
ists, and its nests the subject of much difference of opinion ; 
both are, however, now so well known, that no doubt remains 


respecting them. ‘Lhe Salangane is a very small species of swal-_ 


low, its length not exceeding two inches anda half, and the 
substance of its nests is the spawn ofefishes, which the bird col- 


Jects while skimming the surface of the sea, or on the shore, . 
where it is washed up by the waves; and the threads of which scen : 


hanging to the bill of the bird, gave rise to the idea of its draw- 
ing it from its breast. ‘The nests are found adhering to thé sides 
and roofs of caverns in the recks, each nest containing two to 
three eggs or young ones, laid on soft feathers, apparently 


taken from the breast of the parents. ‘The taste of these nests is’. 


hike insipid isinglass, and the great credit they enjoy in China is 
owing to their supposed nutritious quality, and consequent power 
of restoring debilitated debauchees. ‘The strong meat broth in 
which they are dissolved, however, has probably the greatest 
share in these effects, : 

‘These birds nests are only found’ on the coasts of the Coehin 
Chinese empire and in the Malay Archipelago. Towards the 
end of July, or the beginning of August, the Cochin Chinese 
visit the rocks of the Paracels,*. and others near their coasts, to 
collect these nests. 


* The Paracels are a long chain of low coral islands and shoals, at the 
distance of forty to sixty leagues from the coast of Cochin China... Two or 
three of the islauds ave cocoa palms and fresh water. The others most 
noticed of the numerouS coval reefs and islands in the China Sea, are the 
Macelesficld bunk, on which all ships strike soundings sailing to or from 
China. The least depth over it is eight fathoms. ‘The Scarborough shoal, 
haltiway between the Macclesfield and coast of Luconia : 3 it has some dry 
rocks en it, ‘The Pratas, or Praters recf, is consideraiffe, with a corat 
island, covered with brushwood, at the NW. extremit yNeMany ships. 


Rave heen wreckel on ine dangergus laud: une igs 
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a 4 : 

The Trepang, biche de Mer, Morntia, balaté, oF sea 'snaj}, 
is, like the birds nests, feands principally among” the reefs of 

the Paracels and Malay islands. The trepang is brought up by 

divers, and the ‘preparation consists in opening and cleaning 


them, then boiling, and, finally, smoaking them with green 
wood, . . B rs 
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~ The date of the first introduction of tea into Europe is not as- 
certained, some ascribing it to the Dutch in 1610 3 butit is not 
likely that the Portuguese should have visited China for more 
than a century before this period, without having brought ome” 
of this commodity to Portugal. The Dutch were, however, cér- ° 
tainly the first who'made tea an object of commerce, and by then 
all Europe was supplied for near acentury; the consumption was, 
however, very small, and chiefly as medicine, and as such only 
is it still used in the greatest part of the continent, where it is 
chiefly sold by apothecaries. ‘The small quantity consumed on * 
‘the continent is, however, made ap by its use in England, 
where it forms the universal repast of high and low, of 
the dychess and the fish-wife. The use of tea in England is 
dated between 1650 and 1660, it being first noticed in the fatter 
year, when a tax of eight pence a gallon on tea made and sold 
(in coffee houses) was among% the excise duties granted to 
Charles 11.—In 1689, the duty on made tea, was changed for 
one of five shillings on the pound weight. 

The fst import of tea by the English Company was in 1669, 
and. only amounted to 169 lbs. from Bantu. From this period 
the imports were very irregular; thus, in 1683, 12,000 lbs, 
were brought into England from Madras and Surat, while in 
1655 the quantity, was only 65 Ibs. In 1690, the import from 
China.amountéd to 41,000 ibs. and in 1700, 91,000 Ibs. 
Since this latter year, the increase has been ad follows, on the 
average of ten years, 3 : 


Wl 
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Topgtedy, * Re-exported.— 
THO”, sszee ence 100,000 Ibs...... ——— lbs. 
1711-20 .....00. - 270,000... 82,000 
1721-30 2.2.2... 750,000 ....2. 240,000 
1731-40 sees 1,495,000 oe. 278,000 
1741-50 7....... 1,800,000 ...... 346,000 
1751-60 ........ 2,580,008 .,.,.. 301,000 
1761-70 .....005 5,858,000... 1,761,000 
1771-80 ...... += 6,068,000... 1,298,000" 
1783-90 ........12,317,000 —...... 1,988,000 


1791-800 .,.... ..20,000,000 eee 2,738,000 
1801-10 ........24,000,000 wee 5 3,609,000" 


5 


( 


~ 


43). 


* 
> 


TABLE £ 


MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, 


Of the Countries described in this Volume: 





- 


EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 

In the Portuguese establish- 
ment ap the East Coast of Af- 
rica, the monies in circulation 
are Spanish dollars, crasados, 
and testaons, four testaons be- 
ing one.crusado, * 

The weights are 20 brazil 
one Bahar = 240ibs. English. 

a 


RED SEA, MASOWAH. 
3 baujouker.. 1 kebbeen 
10 kebbeens ..1 duyain 
4eduvains....1 half a dahab 
23 dahabs ....1 patak. 
The bakia is the usual gross 
weight, and is 
* The cubaisa wooden measure 
containing 52 cubic inches of 


water, 


SUEZ, 

, Monies. 

12 copper burberis 
3 aspers,. 


i ] medina, 





140 medinas ! sequin zermabob 


146 I sequin fundunclee. 





Weights. 
ub, 
144 drams......1 rottole, 14 


400 —~ ......1 oque. 


MOCHA. 


Monies. 


7 carats.....1 commassee 
60 commassees 1 Spanish dollar- 
‘ Weights. 

15 vakias “:-.. 1 rattle ths. 
40 vakias ....1 maund = 3 
10 mounds ,.1] pazee 

15 pazees eee bahar = 450 





Long Measure, 
1 hand covid 18 inches 
} long covid 27 
fguz ....425 °° 
Corn is measured by the 


, tommand of 40 kelias = 170Ihy 


Liquids by the cuda of 8 mes- 
seaks = 2 gallons. 

* , 
. HODEIDA. 


- 
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Weights. ‘glis. 


The weights are of similar |p 2s vakias 1 maund ateree23¥ 


denomination to Mocha, but 
differ in quantity. . ~ 

30 vakias ....1 maund, 

10 maunds. ... Lfrazil ms, 
40 frazils ....1 babar of 813. 


JUDDA. 


. Monies. 

40 cruz ...... 1 duannee. 
All the coins of Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Turkish domi- 
, hions, Persia, Arabia and In- 
dia, are in circulation at Jud- 
‘da, being brought by the 

pilgrims. 

The denominations of weights 

are the same as at Mocha, 


MUSCAT. 
Monies. 
30 budgerooks 1 mamoody 
, 7Emamoodies } Spanish dollar. 
The weight is the maund of 
24 cuchas. Ps 


BUSSORA. 


Monies. 
10 floos 2.2... J, danine 
10 danines ..,.1 mamoody 
100 mamoodies ..1 tomand. 
Ltie Spanish dollar 72 or 8 


mamoodies. 
e ¢ 


. 


"117 





76 .. L sophy 


.. Leutra 


905 
138 

The guz by measure is 37 © 
inches 93 guz = 100 yards, - 





GOMBROON. 
Monies. ' 
% shahees .. 1 mamoody |* 
. 2mamoodies } abassee 
4 abassees .. 1 Spanish dollar 
200 shahees .. 1 tomand,. . 


SCINDY. 
_ Monies, 


18 cowries..,. 1 pice 
12 pice ......1 corival 
50 corivals... 1 rupee. 








Weights. 
4 pice. - lava 
"16 anas.."....1 pucca seer 
40 seers ......1 maund 74lbs, 
5 oz. 
- 
Long Measure. 
inehes. 
16 gorus...... 1 guz 34 
Corn Measure. é 
A toreis...+,.1 cossa_ 
60 cossas 1 carval of 
22 maunds, 


At Cambay, almonds are 
used as small éoin, 60 ‘almonds 
being I pice. € 


“we BOMBAY. 


APPENDJX. _~ 
-  s MADBAAS, = 


* BOMBAY,” 


nm 

Monies, 

2 rea ....] urdee 
4... Ldoogany or pice 


6 «++. 1 doorea 


8. . ....1 fuddea or double 


pice — 
25 ++. 2} anna 
16 annas .. 1 rupee, 2s, 6d. 
5 rupees, , ] paunchea 
15 1 gold mohur, 


Weights. 
30 pice. ...2 seer 


40 seers ...1 maund = 28lbs, 


English. - 
20 maunds 1 candy. 


The Iong measure is the 


cubit of 18° inches, and the 
Buz of 24, 


The Dry Measures are, 


2 tiprees 1 seer 

7h seers ..1 adowley 

20, adowlies } parah 
* 6% parahs 1 candy 

4 candies 1 moorah 
' Abag of rice is 6 maunds 
or 168lbs.. . - 


a 


*” CEYLON. 
Monies. : 
Apice ....1 fanam : 
12 fanams ..1 tppee © 
63°” + JAtar pagoda, 


VOL, 11r, -” 
2 ‘ 








a 
Monies. 

Accounts are’ kept in pa- 
godas, fanams and cash, 80 
cash being ong fava, but th® 
number of fanams in a pagoda 
varies from 42 to 46. The 
coins current among Euro- 
peans, are the star pagoda, the 


y rupee of 12 fanams and the 


fanam : the intrinsic: value of 
the star pagoda is 7s, 53d, A 
number of other Pagodas are 
in circulation at Madras, dif- 
fering in value from the star 
Pagoda, plus or minus, : 
The Madras Weights are, 

10 pagodas, . pollam 
8 pollams ..1 scer 
5 seers ....1 vis 
8 vis ......1 maund =25lbs, 
20 maunds ., Vcandy, 

The covid cloth measure is 


“18 inches. 


Corn Measure, 
8 ollucks ..1 puddy 
8 puddies ..1 marcal 
5 marcals ..1 perah 
400 marcals ..1 garce 
43 marcals = 15 Eng. bushels, 
Liquid Measure, 
8 ollucks .. os 1 puddy 
8 puddies+ .‘ £1 marcal, eq*i- 
to 3 English gallons and 
one pint, * 
2m - F 


. 
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* CALGUITA. BIRMAN EMPIRE? 
Monies. , @he Birmans have no coins, 

- Accounts are kept in current |. lumps of silver and lead being 

rupees, an imaginary coin, | the current money. ee 

annas ard pice, 12 pice being Of weights 150 vis make 1 

one anna, and 16 annas a rue | candy of 500\bs. 












_ le 


pee. The measure of length is the 
‘The current coins are, paulgaut, 18 of which make 
12 pice ....+- lanna 1 cubit or taim. 2 





16 annas .... 1 sicca rupee, 
16 rupees ....1 gold mohur. 
Jn the sisal transactions of 


‘At Malacca, all Indian coins 
are current, and on the rest of 
the Malay peninsula and is- 
lands, the Spanish, dglar is 
most in use. 


the bazar cowries are used as 
money. 
4cowries being 1 gunda 
" 20gundas ....1 pun 
4puns ......1 anna, 
A lack of rupees is 100,000, 
and a crore 10 lacs. 
Weights. 
5 seers ......1 chittack 
16 chittacks ..1 seer 
40 seers.....- 1 maund, 


At Achen the weights are, 
20 buneals....1 catty 
200 catties veel bahar of 
422\bs,150z. 
The bahar of Bencookn is . 
560lbs. 


The factory maund is 74lbs. BATAVIA. , 
10§ 02. Monies. . 


The bazar maund 82lbs. 2402. 


‘Cloth Measure. ¢ 
2Qcubits....1 guz, or English 
yard. 
Liquid Measure. ° 
40 seers = 1 maund, 
Corn Meature. 
- 20 pallias = 1 soallee 
lb soallees== 1 kahoon, or 
40 maunds, 
* Piece goodsare reckoned by 
the corge, ar 20 pieces. , 


4 doits......1 stiveg, 

Qh stivers ....1 dubbeltje 

3 dubbeltjes..1 schilling 

4 schillings .. 1 rupee. 

The Chinese weights are in 
general use. 


. MANILLA: 
Accounts are kept” in pesoes 
or pieces of eight (Spanish ¢ dol- 
lars), rials, aa marvedis. 
: 34 


™» 


34 marvedis..J rial ” 
Srials,.....1 pesoe | 

The Chinese weights are in 

“Suse, > o 


SIAM. 


Monies, 
800 cowries 1 phauni 
2 phaunies ! maim or mace. 
4maims..I tical | 
" 4 tieals 
2 ticals generally pass for » 
- Spanish dollar. 
" The Weights are, 
80 ticals ..1 catty 
50 catties'..1 pecul, 133lbs, 
The Long Measures are, 
. 2soks....1 ken 
2kens.,,.1 vouah, 6 feet 
Ps % inches, ~ 


.. 1 tamloni or tale. 


— 


CANTON. 


Monies. 
~Accounts are kept in de. 
cimals, 
10 cash”. +» 1 candareen 
10candareens 1 mace 
10 mace ,...1 tale, 


a 


sf 


"APPENDIX, + 


54g 


* 


& The only coiped moneys off 
= 1 China is the cash of base metaz’ 


cast.with a hole to run a string 
through ; one hundred, -or the 
value of a mace being gene. 
nerally on one string. The 
tale is valued generally at 6s,8d, . 
sterling. The usual coin in 
circulation is the Spanish dole 
lar, which is always received 
into the Company's treasury in 
exchange for bills on England 
at 5s.; but those who want to 
get money for bills are often 
obliged to pay 8s. for the Spa- 
nish dollar. ; 


Weights. 
16 tales....2 catty 
100 catties ..1 pecul 1333Ibs, 


| Thecovid or cubit long measure 


is 143 English inches. 


The Japanese denominations 
of coins, weights and measures, . 
are the same as the Chinese, 
but the Japanese have a nume 
ber off gold, silver and copper 
circulating coins, 


2N2- 
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TABIVESI, 


TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 


. 











































° 
Place, 





Latitude|Longitude. 





South Coast of 
Africa. Africa. 

St. Helena Bay. . : South, 17 55’E, Chama Island .... 
Cape St.Martin §}° Rogues River . 
Saldanha Bay ...}33 07 | 18 02 
{Cape Town (Good 
. | Hope) ...... ++ [33 58} 18 34 
Cape Lagullas, 
South Point of 


le 2° 142 WE, 
012 43 2 
12N./44 10 
28 (46 30 
58 [49 20 
11 [51 42 
56/52 4 









Africa .... 4... [84 58 | 20 1¢ 50 [51 32 
St. Sebastian Bay, 20 {54 53 
Cape Infauta .. {34 55 | 20 54 ° 


Mossel Bay, Cape 
St. Blaize....../34 10 | 22 18 
Plettemberg Bay, 
Cape Delgado ..|34 6%} 23 48 
Algoa Bay, Rocky| 
Capes... [34 02 | 26 40 


East Coast of 
Africa. 
Great Fish River..}33 25 : 
First point of Natalj32 22 | 29 95 
'Thirdpoint of Natalj30 15 | 31 22 
Port Natal ... E 
Delagoa Bay, Cape; 
St. Mary... 2: 


ISLANDS IN THE 
INDIAN SEA, 








Pamatave..e+es0e (18 12 
Foul Point ......{17 42 [49 36 








point ... 2 |49 24 





ie, West Coast. + 
Cape Corientes «(Cape St, Mary, S. 
Inhamban .:.. point .....++./25 40 1/45 16 
Cape St. Sebastian|22 0 | 36 0 is ISt. Augustin’s Bay!23 39 |44 & 
\Bazarato Islands../21 12 | 36 2 ie onreundara +120 16 
Chulawan island. .{20 2 CapeSt. Andrew,.|16 2 445 16 
Sofala Fort . (able Cape ....../15 43 - |46 6 
Luabo River {[Passandava 45 |48 23 
Quil‘imany River. 37 30. Hanjuan Island o ae 
Fogo Island. . F | Comoro... .+..[12 15. [44 34 
|Angoxo Islands, Wie 4 39 40 [Isle of Bourbon 
iMosambique Bort 41514 40 47 i St. Denis ¢ 20 - pe 24 
Pico Frajos, or - France,’ 

Cragey Mount..{13 30 | 40 50 Port Louis ...,/20 10 [5% 28 
Quarimba Island..|1% 20 | 40 58 |/Redcrigue Island. ./19 41 163 10 
Cape Delgado ....110 15 | 40 50 \Icargados Garajos 








3445 | 





























Quiloa ses. .eee-[ 8 41] 3947 jj Island ,.......116 38 [59 57 
Zanzibar Island s.] 6 6 39 33 [}Glorieuse Island. .{11 36 
Wonba Island ....} 4 54 | 40 19 | Assuinption Istand, 9 47 + |47 16 
MombasIstand ..[4 4; 40 2 = |i Aldabra Islands 9 30 46 26 
Patta 2 2145 4 9 50 











a H 
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_ TABLE OF GEOGRARHICAL POSITIONS, (Continued,) A 






Place, 
—_.. 
West Coast. 
Juan de Nova Is-|South, 
land eee, 
Providence Island .| 9 ]g 








S 

3 
wo 
= 


49°26E, 


























Alphouzo Island,.| 7 4 51 50 
African {slands ..[ 4 55 52 20 
Mahe, Seychelles 54 34 
Harbour ....,,] 4 35 a 5 554 

‘ {Coetivy Island....1 7 12 | 56 32 |/Cape Chanseley 56 50 
Diego Garcia ....] 7 29 72 22 Cape Isolette .... 58 12 






Mazeira Island, 

S.Weess ee... 120 0 
Cabe Rosalgat .. . | (22 22 
50 48 {Cape Kuriat....,, 23 26 







Gulf of Socotra. 
African Coast, 
Cape Felix ....,, 12 ON, 


59 40 
60 00 




















Burnt Tsland 2.22111 22 | 47 50 Muscat .........{23 38 | 58 40 
Barbora , 45° 8 [Burka ......... {23 43 57 59 





Zeila..... Cape Mussendom .|26 22 | 56 40 





Red Sea. Africans 
Shore, 

Ras Ratiah ....../14 56 
Dhalae Istand ....f15 32 
Massowah ......115 3¢ 
Port Mornington {18 16 
Salaky sees {20 28 
Suakin.. se flD 5 
(Cape Calmez .. ,.121 28 
St. John’s Island 123 38 
Cape Nose 123 56 

Josiré 26 8 
27 «6 
SUpZeee ee eee ee BOO 





40 55 [Ras el Kima .,..125 49 
40.15 HEI Katif «24.0... [26 50 
39 37 IlGrain 0.0.0.0... 

38 32 |Bussora ....5222]30 30 













37 33 Persian Shore, 
37 25 [Cape Jask ....,, fo5 40 
36 10 |!Cape Bombarak . . 126 20 
35 48 | }Ormus Isiand., 
34 15 “Busheab Island ..|26 40 
33°46 [iCape Verdistan 27 58 
32 28 |Bushire ,....,,./29 0 





















Arabian Coast. 
Babelmarftebistand/12 38 
Moch: 13 20 
15 44 


South Coast of 
43 29 || Persia, Scindy, &e, 
43 20 ||Chewabaa Bay ..]25 15 
42 44 ICape Guadel 1... 125 4 


































Ghesan ., 16 50 Cape Arabah ..../25 7 
Kotumbul Island. J17 55 Cape Monze 223/24 53 

amfida ........419 7 | 40 50 Entrance of the 
Gabel Tar , 15,32 | 42 9 Indus Laribundar|24 30 
Judda . 21 29 






39 15" ‘Crotchey (Seindy) .[24 46 
32 21 [Point Jigat, (Gu. * 
33 54 || zerat) 






24 10 
(27 36 
27 43 





Ras Mahowed, 

















TOr ...ccces 128 19 

South Céast of |. 
Arabia, 

Aden ., 
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TABLE “OF GEOGRAPHICAQ. P@SITIONS. (Continued) 












Place. Latitude 


















——_; 


South Coast of 

Persia. North. 
Surat .. o({Qto1ne 
Demaun 3 
Bassein ........-|19 18 


Malabar. 
Bombay Castle ..]18 56 
Rajapour Harbour |18 16 
Bancont see. eeee|h7 57 
Severndroog «++. 
Geriah seaeeeeeee (6 31 
Malwan Island ..]16 3 
Vingorla Rocks ..|15 51 
Goa (Alguada 
4 Point) ........f15 29 
Cape Ramas ..../15 5 
Anjediva Istand .. 14 44 



























Kalpeni, S. Lacca- 

diva 10 
Betrapas 
Cherbantany Bank 12 22 
Malicoy {sland ..] 8 17 
Maldiva N. .. +++. 
8. teeess | 0 38S. 


Ceylon, 






























Point de Galle, «. 
‘(Matura 


ig 
Stalf Pay. ce soe. ited 





Manar Island ...- ON. 








78° 5'E. 


73° 2 
72 55 


72 58 


73 9 
73 9 
73 2 


73 30 
73 53 
74 6 


74 31 
74 34 
74 49 
75 7 


\ 75 3h 


75 41 
75.49 


76 5 
76:17 
76 29 
76 48 
77:0 
77 44 


73 56 
72 34 
72:10 - 
3 42 
73 8 
73 25 


Coromandel. 


Point Calymere .. 
Negapatam .. 














Latitude; 


10 43 
1b 0 


{Ll 40 


North. 
10°18! 





Lorgitude, 


“80” O'E. 


79 59 
79 5B 
79 50 
79 54 


Pondicherry .... (11 54 79 58 


Fort st. George, 

Madras 
Gondegam ...+ 
Masulipatam .. 









Ganjam .eeeceee 
Gagernaut ....+. 


Bengal. 
Point Palmyras 
Balasore .... 
Sagor Island .. 
Calcutta, Fort Wil- 

Ham .seeweee 
jistaiaabed se eeee 





Birman Empire. 
Aracan River .... 
Cheduba Island 
Cape Negrais ...| 

















Junkseylon, 
PpOInt  .eeavee 





Islands in the Bay} 
of Bengal. 
Preparis .. 
Great Cocos 


A ndatyan,! 












19 22 | 
19 48 | 






22 35 
22 21 


20 15 


18 58 
16 2) 
. 15 52 


16 29 


80 22 
at 13 


83 26 
85 10 
& 52 


10 


88 28 
9h 45 


9942 
93 18 
04 13 
94.19 
96 25 
y8 6 
98 24 


8 9 P98 20 


14 50 
14 5 


13 34 
li 30 


13 18 


{ib 41 








93 40° 


93 26 


93 9 
92 56° 


93 0 
92 45 
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TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS, (Yontinued,) ~ 


Latitude. Longitude. 


> Place. 














Astands in the Bay} 










of Bengal. North. South, 
Barren Island... {120 17+ 
Narcondam {13 24 Bo45! 1116038E, 
Gar-Nicobar +} 910 
840 |119 20 










‘Malay Peninsula| 
and Islands. 













Island, Fort} 
Cormwallis .... 


Sumatra, Achen.. 
Fappanooly ... 
Padang ve veces 
Bencoalen 14.46. 
Flat Point, S, Point] 
Palembang River. . 
Cocos Island, W, 

Coast Sumatra. . 
Hos Island, N. 
Point oss. 
Pulo Banjak .... 


N, Point 
ic Poren N. Point! 
North Poggy, N. 





Point 








(WN WO NHAwWoRUMDE 


eo & 
2 
2 


mo 
oo 


ROR ON DD 
ROSASANKE 


0 56 
155 


w 





Flores Strait 
‘Timor, East-end.. 










Lucipera Island .. 







1 cH Carimati Island .. 
’  |\Carimon, Java Is- 
104 14 Waid sss ocekc 
he a Lnbec island .... 
99 58 Solombo Island .. 
fi Borneo, Sambas; 
103 28 River 
104 40 eevecees 









Orange ..%... 


Philippines. 














me 
































= 








127, 7 
125 30 | 

0 9 |124 5 

7 6 (135 0 

2 0S, {105 14 

312 [106 10 

1 33° {108 49 

5 50 {110 34 

545 |112 48 

5 33 {114 28 
1 12N,/109 5. 

./109 18 

114 55 

116 50 

{114 42 

119 48 

120 9 

122 44 

3.28 |125 44 

515 [123 33 

228 |125 58 

315 [137 5 

342 [128 11 

4-31 j130 0 

212 [127 0 

} 48N,|127 20 

719 [117 6 

oles 

643 [102 16 
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TABLE ®F GEOGRAPHICAL PQSITIONS. (Continued) 





Place, Latitude. |Longitude. 








Philippines. | North, 


Cape St. Augustin 
S.E, Point .... 
Lueonia Manilla, 





6°4 


14 36 


Cape Bojador ,.|16 42 
Bashee Monmouth 20 20 


China Sea. 
Malay Peninsula. . 
i——— Pulo Aore.. 
i———' PuloTimoan) 
i———  Pulo Varellal 
j—— Pro Brata 
j———-Tringano .. 
Siam, Pulucara ,. 





Cape St. James ,.]1 


Saigone .. 
Point Keg: 





CapePadaran veee {lL 21 


Cape Varella.. 





Pulo Sapata ....,{/10 1 
afi 






5 
south point . 18 11 

Taya Islands N, 19 56 

Macclesfield (15 17 
Bank 6 21 


. (20 36 
Kabir Reef... } 199 52 


China, 


Tien Pak.. ....,|22 22 
Grand Ladrone ., |21 57 





Great Lema . 
Macao .. 





of 
28 
s 
5 
ai 
© 
ge 
2 
& 
73 
Gt 


Vinghay . 





Chusan Harbour .°30 26 





tory, south poing37 0 - 
bd I 


« 















East. 


21266 46F 
120 52 
121 0 
122 21 


104 34 
104 15 
103 46 
103 37 
103 4 


100 50 
[106 42 
107° 10 





i108 4 
‘109 0 
109 2 
10y 24 
109 6 
1d6 15 


jlo9 20 
jut 10 
| 


jll4 40 
jl16 40 





. 

plik 13 
113 44 
lid 12 
113 32 
11314 
1l4 58 
1lé 10 


“118 40 


119 57 
12] 41 
12. 6 
119 .@ 


122 23 


Places, 





China, 


Cape Zceatau .. 
Tenchoo-too 
Pekin River .... 








Quelpaert Island, . 
Dacelet tsland 
'Psa-Choni (Corea 





Saglin, Cape Pa- 
ticnee 

Sagalin, Cape Pie 
aabeth .. 





Siberia. 


KGehotsk ve... 
‘Kamtschatka, Cape 


St. Peter and St, 
Paul. 
Hast Cape of Asia 








mosa island, 
‘outh Point 
Lt North Point 
Patchow Island 





PAN oo ee eee 
Jesso, Peak de 
Langle ....... 
Kurites Canal’ N 
deshda. 








Belfrings Island .. 


Papua Archipe- 
lage. 


of Good Hope.. 







Uda River 0.2... 154 


Lopatka 2... 2. {8 








‘New Guinea, Cape 


Latitude 





North. 


«1379 364 









a5 36 


0 198 | 
10 3 





Cape Rodney’ 
Louisiade, Cape 
Deliverance... 


fas 





Lonfitude.| 





East, 
121¢6/ 
120 22 
117 50 
126 19 
131 22 
129 43 
137 29 
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. ERRATA. 


Page Line 
29,- _ 9, from botte ., river is read river are. 
»' 33, 3, —————— give read giving. 
39, 10, ————=--~—- a European read an Europein. 


62, penult, St. Trouis rend St. Fraycis, 
63, 13, dele braad, 
65, 1, is read are. 2 
‘78, ante-penult, Calai et Moatta read Calaat et Moillah, 
94, 5) fort read port, 
t 4, into branches read into two branches. 
is read are. 
It and peuult, for are read is. 
~Saaread 100.000. 
“read RANGOON. 
“Me. 





“ ; 
» 989, %, Clarke. . 
91%" 5, present vreau 1. SS 
314, 13, New Zealand read Van Diertien’s Land. 
316, — ante-penult, every tribe read each tribe. 
—n~penult, each other read every other. _ 
936,” 168, Sumatra read Sumatran. 
837, 38, Parroguets read Pcrroquets. 
41, 10, from bottom, improvements read improvements 
406, 10, Latta Satta read Latta-La'ta, 
46, Q, ——~—-— Palruan read Palawan. 
4, Borringtonia read Barsingtonia,t 
"844, 8, found rend formed. 
. 498, 18, renders read render 
$05, 14, comprodor read comprador. 








